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fulfilnont or the xpquirenonts of Lho d-^r-- ' 



Theoretical aspect*; of' thc npcctator rolo in Jaries Britton^^ (1970) 
model of lan-uage use are explored yithin a perspective based primarily 
in the rorl; oS^Georr.o Kelly, Susanne Lancer, Jean Pia-et,- Michael Polanyi, 
and Denys Hardiric. This viev is ar.plified in a series of en[nrical studies^ 
based on ^ ories told by children between the ases of two and five, and ^ri 
^/ritten and oral rcnponsen to .repertory z^'^^^ open-ended quesU;>nnaires 
by six, nine, thirteen, and r,eventcen year olds froin five schools,. Separate 
sair.ples of eleven, thirteen, and sixteen year olds wereXra^'n for a 
supplenentary st^.idy of various spectator-role genre's and rfedia* 

Dsvelopnental changes center in: 1) the relationship between spectator 
role ey.perience and the life of the ^pdlvidual; 2) knowledge of the 
conventions of spectator-role discourse; and 3) the complexity of the 
experience (both personal, *md literary) over ^7|nch a person has rnr.tery. 

Spectator-role discourse energes as a separate mode of lan,T-*'^c^ '-^^^ 
at a very early age, but there is only a gradual senaration ol s^fectator- 
role experience fron other life experiences. Mot until adolescence is 
such discourse clearly a ^/ay to present possibilities rather than to 
describe reality. Acro5s*the '?<:e-i\'in^e studied, there is a gradual increase 
in kno\7ledge of conventions and in the co.'^ple:<i ty of the experience handled. 
!kirTativc forri itself shows a sequence of stages paralleling Vyf;otsky's 
(1962) stages of concept devaiopr.ent ; nro processes, centering -"^nd chaining, 
underlie these stages and seem general isable to nore sophisticated literary 
forr.s. Verbal f orr.r.ilations of response are analysed in four stcrges 
paralleling Piagct^s stages of intellectual developnant. At ea^h stage, 
Langer*s (1967) objective and subjective r?odes if feeling show prirallel 
but distinct f orriulatlons. 

Major dinensions in construing stories include 'evaluation' , 
•sii.iplicity'^ 'realism*, and 'seriousness', each of ^?hich shows dovelopncntal 
changes in its definition and importance* Response to various genres and 
media suggests there is a cormnon i;poctator-role' construct synten, ^rithin 
v/hich there are typical expectations about* each' g^nre. 
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CHAPTER I - ... • 
PR0LEG0M5KON ?- 

!♦ rfttroduction . " 

Uhy do we road literature? H\at is the basic question that V7e 
will be askin^ here. *.?hy do ve rend it to our chilc'ren and teach it in 
Cur schools? 'Jhy do we honour our authors as woU as our scientists? Do 
we' simply seek enterta iniT.ant, or does literature serve another and 
deeper purpose in our individu(]fi and cultural lives? 

It is for th-3 light they may shed on questions such as these thnt 
the developr.ental and theoretical studies ^.liich follow arc- offered^ The 
approach will of necessity be indirect. Of all the subjects that 
have b3COir.e a rajor part of the school curriculum, li-terature is the , 
one that has been least amenable to fonral analysis or treatment as a. / 

A 

body of knowledge. Equally clearly, it was only as such a ^discipline' ^ 
with its o^m content and procedures that literature was able to win a ^ 
place for itself in the curriculum: at all. That place is still less 
thrn one hundred year old and even today is sopaturies called into"' 
question: literature is all very well, the argument has gone, but \ 
V7hat is there to teach? 

The close relationship between literature and the on;:5oing process 
of man's life has long been recognized: Plato banned poetry from his \ 
Republic because of his theories about the kind of relationship it was; 

^l^^itthew Arnold ~^ef ended lite^rature as a much needed '^criticism of life"; 
Louise J^osenblatt in summing up the literary creed of the American 

^ pro^res-sive movement called it an "exploration" of life. Yet there have 
been no. JLesSv ar^dent protagonists of the opposing .vi ev7. Ue have had theories 
of Art for .Art's 'Sake; of art as satisfying a basic need for aesthetic 
pleas^c nOjed^^^^<the same time apart from the more pra^^matic needs of 
manT] a^4 of «^rt as pure ^orm, a labelling or entitlement of rocurren^^ 
feelings and emotions. VJhibhwer side we take, wc can expect that the 



s 

issues addressed in a study of the functions of literature uill" be 
neither simple nor peripheral. They vill from the beginning be questions 



i / about the n-ature of ran. 

2. A View of Mnn ; 



The fields to which we will turn for insight" in developing a view 
of nir%a are diverse;- they include among others linguistics, psychology, 
sociology, neurology, and philosophy. Writing from within their own 
disciplines, the authors vith whom ^^e will be most concerned have 
established such different vantage points that they often seem to be more 
in conflict than in agreerr.ent. But those whom we will claim as cohorts 
share an emphasis on the active, structured, and constantly changing 
nature of mind, . - • 

We will argue , that rather than being more or less in conflict, the 
major authors provide us with explanations of different parts of a total 
theojfy of mind, that their explaniitions are complementary rather than 
contradictory. It is^on the larger theory, rather than on the sources 
out of which it comes, that We Will fociis our attention. This strategy, 
if \/e are successful, should yield a more coherent framework fgr our later 

A 

studies; * it should also make clear where our basic premised of compatibility 
and complementarity break down. 

For the past seventy years, under^/the aegis of the behavioral 
psychologists, psychological theory has tended to view life as bundles 
of response systems waiting to*be activated through contact with 
environmental 'stimuli*. The basic equation In such studies has been 
S-~>O^R^ itself more, recently rec.onceptualized in terms of the • inputs* 
and 'outputs* of linear programming and systems management. As early as 
1924, L.L. Thiirstono pointed out that this behnviorist approach is 
inherently in conflict with that of psychotherapy, the other major dentin 
of psychological theory. While the first begins with a concern Cor 



0 external forces stimulating response, the psychotherapeutic omohasio as 



-10- 

presented by Freud places the source of the action in the individual and 

•the shaping of the course of the action in the cnvtronmental conditions 

t J 
and life history." Tl^urstone argued at length that the pfiychoana lytic ~ 

approach is the mor'e accurate; 

The eviclence that life begins in activity rather than in rest is 

diverse* Thurstone pointed out that such primitive organisms as vorticella 

and Paramecium arc constantly in notion; they have no 'resting state* at 

all* Other research has denonstrated that even an Isolated nerve cell 

fires spontaneously and at random, the process beconing controlled only 

as the nerve is^ integrated into nore co.-nplex systens of action* Rather 



than a nprve being stimulated into action, it is more accurate to say 
that a stimulus makes an impression upon an ongoing pittern of activity* 
The nature of this pattern is best evident^ during sloep, when the 
electrical activity of the brainV for exanole, is dominated by large and 
regular rhythns : these nust be interpreted as the su^i-'-^it ion of the nore. 
or less synchronized activity of the multitude of individual nerve cells 
tfiat r?.ake up th^ hunan brain* 'Jlien the organisn is awake, these large 

waves disappear fron measurements taken at the scalp, pre^Atniably because 

I 

the cells are responding independently to stimuli {whether externally or 
internally generated) and are no longer operating in synchronisation* 
Similar processes .of minute rhythns -concatenating into larjcjer and larger 
rhythmic patterns are found throughout the human body--among the better 

known are the heart beat, respiration, and the diurnal temperature cy'cle. 

It 

It is only by an impression upon these ongoing, rhythmic actions that a 
stimulus can have any dffcct on the organism at all (cf * Langer, 1967; 
Hebb, 1949). 

A Theory of Acts • ^ 

Thurstone went on to outline a behavioral approach in ^7hich the 
basic unit of behavior would be the lact*, which he defined as ''the 
history, or course of events, by which a craving or ^7ant becomes neutralisci 



9 

in satisfaction'' (p# 13). He described the characteristics o£ that 
history in considerable detail, but a more recent formulation of a 
similar point of view will serve our pres^ent purposes better. This is . 
Susanne' Langer's ilinc/ (1967). 

As a philosopher rather than n practicing scientist, Langer is 
looking for unity and order throughout the rcalnis of the natural sciences. 
Recognizing the limitations inherent in the analytic tools that have been 
devel^STped in each branch separately, she too proposes, that by taking the 
*act' as a fundamental unit of analysis, one should be able to attain 
a viable general perspective. To her, an act is quite simply any unit 
of activity which shears a characteristic form of initial * impulse*, 
building up of tension, discharge of energy, ai\d gradual suusiding--the 
pattern in fact of neural discharge^ By taking any (-rather than for 
example the *smallestO unit of activity having this form as an act, 
Langer is able to encompass all levels from the single cell to the most 
complex intellectual patterns and responses. 

Though an act is a unit, Langer recognizes that few acts can be 
explained in isolation from one another. The five year old ^:ho likes his 
Story too well to rr.ake a needed trip to the toilet and the swiiruner whose 
heavy meal give's hin a bad case of cramps are extreme cases of an inherent 
systematic tension between acts that inust alsx> be fundamental. In man 
the great variety of independent systems of acts is readily apparent: the 
respiratory, circulatory, and digestive systems (to name but a few) each 
ijjtike their o\m demands; the senses are continually registering external 
events and offering them up for attention; and the mind is quite capable 
of adding other conflicting impuises--to read a book, go for a "walk, or- 
fix the dripping kitchen f\ucet. ^ " 

In an important essay Entitled "The Republic of Science," Michael 
Polanyi (1969) has argued that Viish a system of tensions is an efficieni: 
method of organization both for the control and direction of scientific 



.research and for the progress oJji^cuT^c__^s_jLJiihoiQ^ - Rmther thnn , 
being subject to a governing central authority, science in the free 
vorld has been' characterized by a "mutual adjuntnent of indcpeudcnf 
initiatives'*' (p*, 50). Continually interacting with their peers, competing 
for funds and recognition, independent scientists capitalize rapic^ly 
.on new discoveries and concentrate on areas in vhicb the^ost rapid 

development seems possible. Ra^ther than a balanced distribution of 

* * * 

resources ar*ong the various scientific disciplines, this leads to a 

productive distribution «7hich carried the whole system fortrard. Polanyi 

notes that the nature of such a culture is such that no one person can 

4cnow the whole domin thoj^oughly, but no one needs to.' Instead, the - 

*' • 

various scpncnts, like the cells in a matrix, are unique b^i|t 'taken 
together form a coherent and integrated syst&m or 'field". A discove' y 
in bne area of soience'will spre/id first to those oth^r areas iwith which^^ 
there is the closest contact, from then to the areas with which they 
have the closest contact, ^ and so on until the whole field has adjusted 
to the 'change. Though no cell is in contact with^all others, it has a 
qui te*^clirect influence upon them— just as, for example, the Black Power 
arid Civil Plights movenents in the Urtited States have^ altered the whole 
cultural fabric, though in foet only a limited portion of the population 
has ev^^r'had direct contact V7ith either. • " 

Similar processes are at work in the coordination of the biological 
systems of an orgc;nisn. The * resources' available are apportioned in 

terms of the . competing ♦demnnds' of various systems, not in terms off' a 

o 

central process but through Polar^yi's ''mutual adjustment of independent 
initiatives.'* -Each subsystem is able to go its o\m W:iy without waiting 
for such dirc-r:':ion, and thus the organism is able to simultaneously 
carry out the many subprocosses necessary to sustain life. (The much 
greater speed and efficiency of such ♦simultaneous processing* throu^^h 
functionally autonomoi'is subsystems has o*f tea, been noted, especially in 
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fields like conputor processing. Cf. Adans-Wel^er, 1970; p. 35.) On 
a simple level the mutunl adjustment of subsystems in living things is 
veil knora. Durins periods of great stress and activity blood supplies 
to the digestive system are constricted and diverted to the brain and 
musculature--just as in periods of rest after a big meal they will be 
diverted in the opposite direction* They are distributed not on the 
basis of a supra-rational central mediator, but simply on the basis of 
the intensity of the demands of the systems involved; or in our terms, 
the strength of the acts that are in tension with one another* Such a 
system works well in most cases, though as we have seen it is also 
possible for independent systems to mke demands which are simply too 
great for the 'syste.-n as a whole to sustain: ^ the blood flow needed for 

strenuous exercise and the absolute minimum ^^ich the stomach needs after 

\ 

a^arge meal can exceed the available supply. Cramps, are the result. 
Artifacts 

Sunrarizing similar processes of the -mutual adjustment of independent 

initiatives from recent studies in genetics, Langer derives a basis 

for the 'individuality' which is such a striking feature of organisms 

even wheVwe think of thorn as specimens of a certain type. For Langor 

argues that bodif.ly form is in fact the material result of the^ ongoing 

competing processes. It is an artifactual record of all that has gone- 

be'fore. The#growth rings in the cross section pf a tree trunk are 

one example of the kinds of pattern Langer has in mind* They record in 

1 

highly visible form the result of earlier acts of growth as they were 
modified and controlled by (in the case of the tree trunk) the largely 
external influences of temperature and rainfall* Similar processes ^ 
involving the mutuQ^l balance of more obviously internal acts^cnn be ^ 



^•Langer includes growth as an jact in/Her system^ defending this 
assertion^'at some length. A briefdr version of the nrgur.icnt is given 
below* Uingcr does not use *artifalct» in the context of individuality, 
but it provides a useful link with other parts of our discussion*^ 
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seon in the deployment of colour nnd pig.-nentntion in flowors and 
insects. Final pattorn. of .cplourntion result fro. differentinl rntes 
■ of growth in differertt parts of the developins 'orsanisn. This may be 
'organized as a limited nu:nber of ' mjor growth areas (.s happens i.^ 
the 'treo-tKunlc example), or from scattered centers 6f gro^^th each acting 
independently (the mechnnism vhich produces. the spots on a jaguar's 
' fur) (Langer, 1967; pp. 331 ff.). ' , . 

.'such a process can be easily illustrated by slowly,' po'uring tvo , .. 
different paints into a shallow boi.l. The pouring is analogous to the ^ 
activity of tvo separate; gro-.rt:h centers, and-.the resulting pattern of 
colour Will be a spatially organfzed record of temporally org.ani zed • 
ncts-in this case, of pouring. As -in genetic expression, . tthe tK^.l ^ 
configuration can be changed by altering just one of the competing 
forces contributing to it-by moving oaa cnn of oaint as you pour, for. 
exanple, or' by using less of one colour than of the other. ' This explains 
in part how a single change within a co:r.ple:c vrhole- organized by the 
nmtual adjustment of independent initiatives <=an haye such far-reaching 
consequences on the overall structure. * - - . 

There is another aspect or these formal patterns that .V7e. should 
•note. for future reference:' they are not only a result of earlier 
patterns of activity, but also a record ,f^^m which we can 'read back* 
• What the patterns of activity were'. The growth rings in a tree trunlc 
offer info'nr<ntion ab'out the cliiraee and weather condi tions -of the past; 
the distribution of colour in a plant can be traced to the action of 
' individual gen^si And as will become clear later in our discussions, 
the 'yferto'l artifacts' (aritton, 1971a) of man provide a perr.?,nent 
record of his processes of construing. 

The Act of Growth ■ j : ' . 

.•i Before going .further with our 'discussr^.n, ^it nay help. to treat 
'the net of growth in more detail, especially^ since it may seem rather 

15 



susoect to-:t^fS«^#s.3,^ert^J^^ I^Ocess ns part of a general theory 
of acts. depends upon the f.ict that 

an act is defin^ essentia'4j(y as thfl^ution of a tension. The first 

stags -of tiie p:?ocess i?- ^nnger* s 'impulse*.,' a gathering of tensions; 

■ •' ' ' ; • 

by definition when theses' tensions are relea^sed an a.ct will result, 

<i - - 

characteristically takii^ the form of an accelerating pace of activi.ty, 
a peak, and a progressive decline as the tensions are resolved. The- 
impulse can be released in a variety of ways, 'through contact with the 
external environment '6r through the influence of other on^oin^, internal 
acts, but onte it has been released to say that an act has ensued is 
virtually tautological. The strength of an impulse that has been 
i-eleascd to carry through to a character istir-c conolet ion— and not just 
a tautoloo:ical one--is nonetheless surprising. A cell in the process of, 
division will complete the process even when ^he orgnnicin has died 
(thou:;h no new coU divisions will begin), so thnt if tis.-iue .'^nnplos are 
not taken soon after death there will be no cell division evident. A 
similar impetus or drive to completion underlies the ability of certain 
specialized tissues to change their functions with^changing motivating ^ , , 
circur-stances. The gi irstructures that iriust hat^e been functaqnnl at 
so:r.e evolutionary stage serve a wide variety of other functions in birds' 
end n-arrtials where the gills themselves are useless; the pouches that 
appear in the hunan embryo rapidly change into the thymus and parathyroids, 
the gill slits become part of the ear, and parts of the throat develop 
f ron the ancient breathing apparatus. The processes involved in such 
shifts are essentially those we talked of in pouring tvo paints together 
in a shaUox7 dish: the final configuration of each is shaped by the 
other, though its own impulse insures that it will take sons sheipe in 
the forn that r^sultis. (Lahgcr, 1987; pp. 379, 60S.)' 

It is this. sense ot impulse as' energy that Langer Is using when 
^ she calls an iir-pulse a ^potential act* that prefigures the final act 
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even thou-h the form it takes Vill be do pendent upon the entiro matrix. 
Such an impulse, "like the act it prefigures, can take plafce on any 
level; .for the act of growth, the impulse is realized. through the 
genetic code, itself a syste:n of electrochemical tensions. In the human 
these tensions are released when eg- and sperm are brouaht to-cthcr in 
a suitable environment; the act of growth is the result, beginning with 
fertilization and cndins only with the death of the organism.- ■•Ihether 
we tjike each bit of genetic information as a separate potential act dr 
treat the entiro genetic code as one system of tensions, we can soe 
that the act of growth (the expression or realization of the tensions) ^ 
will have implications beyond itself. It will be successful. and the' 
organism will reproduce, thus renewing the cycle of action,^ or it\fill 
fail and -the particular system of tensions will end. Uithout making any 
assunpti'ons about conscious processes or alternative courses of action, 
there 'is a "sense in -..-hich each such act of growth is • the testing of an 
hypothesi's about the viability of the particular set of tensions out of 
which it cones. 

i . A ct i on 3ys torns 
Articulntion and y:ntrainjr.9n!: 

Feu acts have the autonomy of the act of growth as it appears .in 
the life-span of a single orgnnisl^. i-lost are subsumed by other, larger 
acts much ns the body rhythms represent the summation of rany smaller 
cycles. Lanp,er provides a number of analytic conc'tepts that vill help us 
deal witfh these larger aivpects of behavior. The first is entra indent ,, 
the process by uhich a stronger act is able to 'integrate other initially 
'unrolatecJ act^^into its course. The vertebrate heart is a, fascinating 
example oZ. the process. In embryonic development, 

' * y . . 

The 'slow but rhythmical beat begins C^ong the right side of tno - ^ 
ventricle and grad,ually involves the l|iole ventriculav --all. Soon 
."the entire 2'iunrlo nl the ven':riclo is contracting synchronously. 
Meanwhile the atriiun has been forming. As it takes shape, it too 
begins to contract but at a more rapid^ rate, which governs the rate 
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of tho-haart as n Chole, the ventricular rntoybeinj3 increased. ... 
Finally the oncon;iker develops. \.'hen this r^iorx, uhich controls 
the contractions of the fully formed heart, iftarts contracting, the- 
whole heart accelerates. ... If the regions /K the heart are cut 
apart and -isolated, each tends to revert its characteristic 
rhythm. If thoy are combined, again the ^ouer is increased to 
keep pace with the faster. (Langer, 1967 j|rp. 385, fn. . 

This offers a cleat exaniple of subacts being |nlisted in the activity 

of a stronger, dominating impulse while nairiaininc n functional auto^ony 

// # 

which con be reasserted, when the stronger influence is removed. 

The converse of entrainnent is artic|lati on , the process by which 

a s-ingle impulse is graduaj-ly refined" int|subunits which can later be 

involved in other, independent processes .| Again, embryonic develop:ncnt 

offers good examples. In ^the salamander larva, 

...•the first limb movement is an integral part of the total reaction 
of the anir.ad-and. . .it is only later/that the limb acquirps-an 
individuayty of its own in behavior! The local reflex of -the arm 
is -not a primary or elementary behnvRor pattern of the limb. It 
is secondary,' and derived from the ftotal pattern by A process of 
individuation. ... The limb arises |n absolute subjur.atfion to the 
trunk. ... The freedom which it ultlmatGly attains, particularly 
under cerfcain experimental conditiois, has the appearance of being 
practically absolute. (Langer, 19b7; p. 269, fn. 27.) ^ 

Here, then, th§ developmental pattern i| exactly the reverse: rather 

^grated into a larger vhole, a 

[tough a process o/ further 

papable of functionally independent- 



than several independent acts being in! 
c^ude and ^Lementary act is deepened tl 



developmarjt of its paifts until they are 
acts) of tllieir om. In practice the prci::esses of articulat ioji and 



entrniniy^t usually go hand in hand: a| a system inatures, its parts are 

progressively differentiated through a process of articulation at the 

sane Jirne that they are being riore closely integrated 'into larger 

functional "units . throu.qh a process of entraircnent. 

Articulation- and entrainnent are used by Langer. only in the context ^ 

of 'the individual organism. A parallel set of concepts relates organises 

one to another: these are the processes of individuation and involvement 
♦ 

VThich .Langer -uses instead of the usuajL organism and colony, individual and 
society; ^e.lf and not-self (pp. 307 ff.). The human mind is the highest 

■ " IS- 



form of individuation which has yet occurred;^ it is simultaneously 
the basis for his corporate acts--his involvement— '.mi'ch extends rum's 
ranee far beyond that of the individual on hir. o^m. Rather than 
opposing procesGer. rcpresontinc, different ends of 'bioacnetic scale, 
Lanser argues that they are cor.ple.-nentary and I'^ovo together, perfect 
reflections, step by step. 
Systenis of' Ir.T^l ications 

In certnin circumstances an act not only results froin a particular 

context but also chnnges that context in such a vay that the act . 

' \ A ^ ' 

more likely to be repeated in the sar.e form, Lnnger has c?.lled/this 

/ 

phenomenon 'facilitation' (p. 381). '.."here it exists, f aci-1 it-ntion , 
provides a basis for building up systeins pf bshavior which, are not simply 
rhythmic concatenations; 'it creates a path rather than ir*^intains a 
cycle. This process is of special importance to us becau<5e one of the 
areas in -.:hich it o:5oratcr. is the nor/ouc syste.ns of anirals, including 
man* 

\Je will call the results of the process of faci 1 italtion the 
implications of an act, meaning by that the actively indticed changt^s in 
the structural matrix within which acts take place. 'How stich processes 
operate :?ithin n complicated organism such as ran is probldnatic, though 
a number of 'interesting theories have been advanced to explain it* The 
one point that is clear is that <:he changes must be in some \sense 
physical, whether this means that there is growth at the synaptic gaps 
or chcTn^es in- the electrochemical composition of the surrounding medium* 
For our purposes we do not need to dip into the controversies surround.ins 
this particular point, beyond noting that the effects have been 
systematically--if various ly--accounted for. Ilebb's (l^'^Q) theory of 
the cell assembly is one of the most comprehensive and useful of those 

/ xjhich build upon processes of facilitation, Qspecially x^hon one notes , 

y , . 

that the mechanisms lii^t Hebb tiarives are feasible whether one accepts' 
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hls.'oxolanation of thom in terns of growth at nervp endings or prefers 
n, different account of the structural changes. 

The inportant point is that acts do have implications for the 
action •r.ystorjs of Khich they arc a part. Tl^eso implications seen to be 
tvo-fol'.:^ they concern both other acts occurring, sip.ultanooxisly and 
those that follow sequentially after. Uhatevcr the structural nechanisn, 
later acts vill tend to ta!:e place in the sar.e total context and to be 
followed, in the sane v^ay. These systeT?3 of inolication,- of p reviour, acts 
thus provide , a kind of template, a vay of ordering the world that will 

be aptivalred in dealing with a new experience. The more often a given 

\ ' ■ / 

Qct is rcpeated,^ the stronger the systen of inplications deriving fron 

^» « 
it will 'be. ,o(The process Is similar to that by which a stream simultaneously 

alters and dc^p«n,s its path by the very »V,ct» of following; it,) Conversely, 

c 

• • C • * 

if the context of tFie act is changed so that it is forced to take a new 

shape, ' tfhe S275tcin of implications will change too, thus building up 

an altcrnnfcive]!rnode of; expression. The activation of the full context 
• • * * .A 

- - '^N^ 

of an net. .if content built up of the inpl ipfitions of pi'evious, <«t3W^s 

essentially ^'the ^ivijigrof -neaning which allows behavior to become 
* t ' , • • 

intentioxnal ando « i-ntelligent*' . "It is \?hat Polanyi (1969) has called, the 
'tacit inte^3?at:ron» x>t the elenKJnts of the context into a coherent wnole. 

Ve ,c9n apol^Vthis approach .to 'some of the experimental results 
which the behavlopS^ti'liave obtaine^dT^h^ start ing point is the 
recognition thirt t4ie organi^sr.- -whether planaria., rat, or human being — in 
a behavioral expat" inent ijinjlcesnuse* of exactly the. sorts of patterns of 
implications we have been talking about^ His actions in effect test the 
usefulness of the patte::n^ availabl^^ to' hirn, and the results of each 
action include a. new sy^te^i of impl icktions which ^7ill either strengthen- 

or conflict with the older syster?;. Th^\lol<e about the rat who thinks 

V \ " *■ 

• \ * - .1 

he has trained Ifis, exoer imenter t'o f eed. hlm^ every tire he press'os a 
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lever is notr far ^7ide of the -mark; from the point of view of the 

2 

subject of such 'oxperinents, that, is exfactly the process unden^ay. 
Tne exoerinent is not about building 'associations* or » connoctians' 
between t^'o stimuli and then perhaps 'extinguishing', then; it is about ^ 
testin<^ hynothcscs about behavior aDoropriate to a now sit^untion . Or, 
put another way, it is about developing a stable pattern of implications 
for into^^rating tho elements of the experimental sittiation into a 

e 

peaningful ^rhole. 

' The. observ^Ttion that the subject in a behavioral experiment is 

in one sense testing; hypotheses is not a new one: Krecheyslcy argued 

the sane point in 1932 with an experiment modelled on a standard 

behavioral parr.dign* experiment is summarized in :Iebb-(l%9), 

<• « * 

p.'161t) H^. found that if a hungry rat is confronted with a white add^ 
a black door, sometiraes on the right and sonetimes on the left, with 
food behind one of them, it will approach the doors sj'stena^tically 
^ , * rather than aV random. ' During the course of learning the desired 

discrimination, the rat will 'test' ^ series of hypothese^s: it will 
persistently try the left door, say,, or the black one /whichever side 

• . / . 

^ ^ it is on).; he my even persistently altermite loft and right or white 

and bLach. The rat Will continue in this vay unfeil one of its systeratic , 
actions is persistently rewarded--at which point the usual interpretation^ 
/"would be'that'the discrimination iias bc'en lea^-ned. ;Clearly., however, 
; the*"rat d'iscr iinin^.tos bct\;ceh the relevant 'cues fro:.i the be^^,inning; wh^t 

, *ho learns in . the v7ay in '^^hich they are relcvant--the set ^of implications 

• * i f 

vhich 'will consistently yield food^. The danger 4n such an analysis lies 
in imputing more control to the organism than i.^ necessary. It is sir.?ply 
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The 5o!:o bcf^an \?ith a cartoon in the Colunbi;-: University Jesrcr ; 
corV.onting on it, SItiancr (1959) has acknowledged that •*'Ihe organise 
vhor.e behavior is most extensively modified and most* completely controlled 
in research of tho sort I ha'ye^ described is the experimenter himself (p. 98)« 

' . ' ' 21 . , 
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acting in rcsoonsc to the imol icjitions of previous actjonr., c nd, those 
actS.i'n turn arc building up new inplicntion^i. The .^ysteindtiii^ nature 



of the observed behavior results because the orr,ani^sm is rospojiding 
consistently to the implications, changing the response ^rhon ^^e ney 
implications ore strong enough to denvnnd it. Thus our 'hypothesis 
testin,^' is really nataphoric; the processes V7e arc describinj^, at least 
at this level, need involve v.o conscious processes or explicit r-vrireness 
of alternatives, ifhat 'they do involve is a neaning-assigning act of 
integration, an ordering of the elemonts in the aninal's worXd into a 
pattern with* implications that will give him a measure. of control. 



^ 4, The (gior^tlon of Rules 

• The action systems of miin have progressed to a high level of 

developrnent . Thou^^h as we have already seen the interactions among 

them are often controlled by field for;ces, the internal organization 
of^ nv)ny of these systems is highSly regular; the most conplex and 
\interesting are those which are thought of as * rule-governed ' . The rules 

syntax are one such sj\stem; the stlructures of thought are another. 
BotK are systems oZ implications derived. fro*n previous nets. • 
Gener^ h t ive Poorer ^ • 

v\e X7ill start with Moam Chomslcy*s Syntactic Structures (1957), 
which oD^ned up a whole nevj^, approach to language as a finite system of ^ 
rules cn^able of generating an infinite set of ^entences. Chomsky's ^; 
basic insight ^:as the recognition that it is' possible to clssir^n a 
structural description to the words in an Znglish sentence that ^;ill allow 
the final guttered' sentence to be synbolir^ed as a set of structural 
indices andl lexical entries which are altered by n finite set of ordered 
rules into an obligatory uttered form. He called the underlying set of 
lexical itenls and indices the 'deep structure' of the sentence, the 
sequence of yords actually uttered tbe ^^.urface structure', and- the system 
of rules medilating between them the 'transformational ruler;*. 
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Me can illustrate with a siinplo Gxanple. , Consider the two sentences: 
"Did you see the book?" -nnjl *''You saw the book*** A very simplif ie'd 
dia'Tanl of the deep structure of the first ^sentence would be: 



' (XiestTon you saw^thp book 



\ ^ ' Sentence 



> see-hpast the book 

r 

/The deep structure of the second sentence \:ould be exactly the saiae, f 

' * ' ,^ 

except -that it would lack the structural .marker '''aiestioh.*' . In going' 

front deep to surface structure, the ^question transformation' would be 

applied in the first sentence but not in the s<2cond; all of the charges 

would be cpnipleteiy regular and rule-governed--in this case consisting 

priniarlly of 'do-insertion'. 'T^^o points sho.uld be noted; first, the 

deep structures are identical in all but^ pne element, corresponding to 

our intuitive'sense that indeed the sentences ard closely related. This 



means anong other things th?*.t all but the one element can b§ 'handled' \ 
or processed in the same '?ay; ^;e do not need two sets of mechanisms 



even though the surface structure, the sentence-as-spoken, do<^s differ 
in t he tw o cases. Second, ^he rules that govern the changes in mpving 
from statement to question in this example can be shown to be of general 
aoulicability: one 'question transformation^ can be used (in the full ^ 
set of rules) to generate questions from widely differing statements. 
Agciin, this allows simplicity and economy ir^^the mental processes themselves* 

A complete^ set of transformational rules is of course far more 
complicated than this one short example would suggest. Nonetheless, even 
the fully articulated system is a model of economy and simplicity 
compared with the liter<illy infinite system of ad hoc rules that 'yould, 
be necessary if we 'did riot have some explanation of regularities hoidin^: 
between sentences ^;hose surface structures are obviously^! afferent but 
whoso deep stnictui^jes overlap.- . ^ ^ 

Jean Piaget,* though choos^ing to formalise his arguments in 
no.'Vxfaizhat dirforcntK v^ny, has traced similar systems of ^.enorritive rules , 
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underlying Che thouf.ht processes ^:hich he he^z «n:ilyr»od. r good ex(:n^ple 
for our pronenL- purpones is his description of the functioning of vhat 
he calls an I R C ^roup curing the stage of ^fomiil operational thought-- 
which in his. theory i.^ the characteristic thou^,ht-p:i ttc'rn of adolescenco 
pnlieldcr and Piagct, An I N R C group is set' of very ^enoral 

transformations, in p::actly the same. sense as the transf orn^ationn studied 
in Icin^u.-igo by Chonshy and his , followers. Those of interest hero nre 
identity, Nc^cation, Reciprocity, and £orrelativi ty. In the context of 
the .system of prepositional logic Piagct is studyinj^, the negntiort 
transformation of 'p or <i' would be 'not p or q'; the identity transf ornation 
of 'p or q' ^;ould be »p or q'; the reciprocity transformation of »p or 
would yield 'not p or not q'; and the correlativi ty transf orrat ion 

v. 

I - 

of »p or q' would yield 'p and q'« 

IT . • ' ' 

These four transformations taken together-. form what is known as 
a cOiTsnutative group; its importance for our purposes is that such a 
group structure is fully reversible and in one sense fully 'generative • • 
That is, given the four transf ornnt ions operating as a system upon a ' 
set of elements, al}r pqssij^le combinations of the elements can be , ^ 
genornted from any given subset; and having generated any r,iven cOi7.binc< tion, 
one can return to the starting point V7ithout resorting to any extra- 
systemic principles. \^ 

Again it will help*t6 take a simple example. Say we wish to 
discover whether sugar makes water taste sweet. The initial or starting 
position involves two elements and one relationship that v/a know to hold 
betvjoon them*: * ' ' v 

!• (sugar added) and (water sweet). 
By reciprocity we have another possible combination: 
\ 2. (sugar-" not added) and (v\iter«-.not street). 



3 

Piacret^s publications are so nu'merous that general statements about 
his t;heory in this and later chapters will not attempt to enumerate them. 
As n convenient summary and bibliography, Tlavcll's (1963) analysis will 
serve for most purposes. 
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'Negation then gives us: 

3» (sugar added)/ or (v?ater 's^;cet) • 

Finally corrolntivi ty brings us back to the beginning',: 

'A, (sugar added) and (water sweet) • 

Since the third of thes-e. steps --(sugar added) or (vator sweet) --can be' 

realized either as (sugar added) and (crater not s\7eet) or as (sugar 

not added) and (\;atei: sweet), the system of transfo ructions has given 

us the full set of possibi liti'es» The four relationships which ^7e 

have generated from the single relationship with which we began can 

be displayed^ in a t^'7a-by-twa t^bie: ^ , 

where p sugar added 

^ . q = water sweet. 

fJ « sup;af not- added , 

q = water not sv7eet 



po pcT 

This, like our syntactic example earlier, is a very sinple case, but 
the principles inliercnt in it continue to be of value jin higher-ordered 
problems /Jh'Bre, for example, there iniiy be more elements involved and 
the full set of possible relationships consequently much larger* The 
importance of the I N R C group is that it generates the table* from a. 
single instance of the problem, • thus providing iminediately the full . 
set of possible combinations for consideration. 

"The existence of ^such generative rules--whGther they are called 
structural or transf orm<\^tional by those \7ho have studied them* most 
closely--has been demonstrated in many different areas of mind» Piaget*sf 
investigations have carried him through sux:h diverstj areas as conceptions 
of time, space, causality,! and moral development--each in turn treated 
as a system of rule-governed behavior, Chomsky's investigijtions have 
sijnilarly been extended far! beyond the synUictic rules ^7ith which he began* 
Phonological theory, has beenl an especially fruitful area of application 
(Chomsky and Halle, 1968) ^^but some progress has been made with problems 

1 (r 

of semantics as well. At thfe same time, A>M» Liberman and his coworkers 



at the Ilaskins Laboratories have argued that such a grammatical or rule- 
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governed system is equally necessary to explain the interpretation of 
sounds even at the acoustic level; a simply 'translation codeVwill not 



explain the phenoniena they have detailed (Ljberman et al^, 1967). 
Constitutive and Rec^ulative Systens 

The (Tules thr.t einerse fror. such analyses are t-rhat* J,ohn R. Searle 
(1969) has c^led. 'constitutiv^ rules'. Beginning in the context of 
seir<nntics, Searle has ipointed out ^Jthat a system of. rules either re<^,ulates 
•pire-existins activity, i or .it "constitutes'- an activity *'thc existence 
of uhich is logically dfeepdent on the rules" (p. 34). Gaines provide a 
good example of tlie nature of constitutive rules: r.oving chessmen 
around a bqard 'is' a /ganie of dhess only by virtue of the rules of the 
game* On^^^ns or l^jsesi because according to the snh:3 systern of rules, 
certain ^j^ouGjits couno a-s .vinning or losing. In our ^^iV)U9 examples, 

J ' V 

the surface structure "Did you see the book?" counts as, a question 
because that is the r.eari'ikg assigned to it by the system of syntactic 
rules. SinilarXy the tvoir^by-two table derived from the simple pro!30siti4n 
'p and q' through the application of the I N ?; group counts as a 



leg/tir.ate sanmary of the 
exacigiy — and Qnly--becausdl 



possible relationships betv^on the two eleinents 



of the system of rules through which that 
expansion is made. Indeed^ if we move down the deyelopi.ieittal scale, ve 
find that such a proposition is not so constituted by a younger child, 
who reasons only in terns of the concretely availal^le combinations and 
does not fill out the table (though, given all four entries, he may.be 
perfectly capable of<, orgarfizing them as actable). Similarly, if ve move 
up the scale to the derivations of sym^bolic logic, we find that ^the 
legitimacy of suchi^nn expansion continues to depend entirely upon the 

Searle in fact allov7s const itut^ive rules to constitute and regulate,- 
while regulative rules only regulate.. This blurs the ''distinction between 
th6m and lessens their analyt ic power; in the discussion which follows 
thp two systems will be treated as distinct in all cases, 'though 
coordinated in the context of any given activity. - ' ' - 

M ' ' 

, ^ 2G , 
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particular system of rules thnt is po'stulated/ ti> some ay^jtems the 
^ansforruitions of the I N R C group do not h^ld, and the tuo-by-iuo 
table is' a^nin not a legitirrthto expansi^. 

Constitutive rules give''0tN'«^i aiv action; they do not provide - * 

a nsth6d''*'f or carrying it out. This aspoct of an action system is' 
governed by regul^itive rules that control the path through ^7hich an action 
will be realised, though the two systems are closely related, they arc 
far from identical; wa all know the meaning of some actions which wg 
are nonetheless unable to carry out ourselves* ' (l»e recognize the play 
of a champion chess player, for example, withouir being al^le to .play 
championship chess ourselves.) Another simple exam:)le will illustrate 
the opposite point--that the two systems are also i nter -dependent : vhcn 
a baby is given a new toy which he has never seen before, he will reach 
for it, pick it up, and shake it. This simple mover.;3nt is in fact quite' 
a complex act, the first part of which involves the toy bein^ rcco,';nized 
as *sopething to shake*. This is the application or a system of 
constitutive rules. The reaching and actual picking it up to shake are 
part of a second stage, a coordination of motor movements that vrill be 
more or less we 11 -developed depending upon the age of the baby. This 
coordination pf movements is carried out through the operation of a 
system'of regulative rules.^ The point is that the system of regulative 
rules is dependent upon the system of constitutive rules ^o give purpore 
or intention tp the action; v/ithout first constituting the toy as 
Something to shake, the baby i:7ould have had no reason to pick it up at all* 

'w'hat is emerging here is a point of view very close to Piaget's 
proces^ses (of accommodation and assimilation. The latter is the, process' 
by ^Thich a new^objbct or behavior is integrated into an old behavioral 
framework; it is thus given meaning or purpose, is ^defined as* something 



^It is this sort of regulative syste.m that Bruner (19^68, 1^73') has 

2' 



been studying in his work on infancy* ' ^ 
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in the orgnnisn^s vorld. The fomer involves the changes thnt have to 
be made it the new object is to be interpteted in that Uciy--the 
particular grip of the fingers that will be necessary to hold on to tha 
toy, a jgrip which will be over so slightly different f ronr the grip 'used 

r 

to -shol<e other toys in the past. - . . 

Schernata _ * ' " . . 

, In Pia-ggt*s terminology, the integrated sequence of acts involved 
in grasping the toy would be a scher.a ; ^in an important sense, such 
performance schenata are systems of regulative rules which cut acpo^s 
systeins of constitutive rulds operating at different levels of organization 
Michael Polnnyi (19-59) has made this point in discussing vhnt he calls 

**dual control*: the operation of any system of constitutive rules is 

I- 

governed not only by its oim internal order, but also by limits on i^s 
applicability that derive fron other, prior ^yst'^Ciis of rules. Thus in 
speech, Polanyi finds that the "lowest level is the production of a 
voice; the sogona, the utterance of uordr.; the third, the joininj of 
words to mciko a sentence; the fourth, the working of sentences into 
stylo; the fifth, and highest, the conoo^i'rion of the text*' (p. 233). 
2*»ch of these phases is subject to-^its o\ir\ rules, and the results of . 
each pl«nce a boundary or limit on the nextv lowest level: the voice has 
to utter"*the words- that make the .sentence that has the style that is 

' • ■ V - 

appropriate to the composition. 

At 'each .level, it is possible to study the rules in isolation 
from thoir interactioa vji th other levels; this is essentially what ' 
Chomsky i^ doin^$ when he limits his studies to syntactic * competence* , 
the native, speaker's tacit kno\7ledge .of the rules rather than his use 
of then in particular contexts. Chorasky*s notion of * performance* , 
however, is^ too global for our purposes; as Dell Ilymes (1971) has argued, 
it confuses a negative concept (e*g., ♦mere performance*) about ^rhat 
goes wronq. with behavior, why it' Is sometimes ^incompetent, with a second 
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that includes all of the non-syntactic but equally rule-governed aspects 
of linguistic behavior* Our approach here will be to consider each of 
these rule-governed influences as an independent system of constitutive , 
rules, and to consider the conventionally patterned schemata which 
^govern overt behavior as regulative rales cutting across these independent 
constitutive dimensions^ * . . 

Like all action systems, schemata are made up of a petwork oc 
implications of previous acts* Piaget concentrated his studies on the 
developmental aspects of these systems of implications, in the courne 
of his work also detailing many of the interrelationships between 
regulative and constitutive systems. The I N R C group', for example, is a 
system of constitutive rules underlying the formal operational schom?ita 
that' Piaget -finds in adolescent thought; it is not itself a schema. In 
the sugar and water experiment, a subject would not consciously apply the 
four transformations as we did to fill out the matrix of possibilities; 
he would have an operational procedure, a system of actions rathe^r./than 
of consciously formulated rules, that woulci lead him to^ the s<imQ result* 
It is the validity rather than the mode of operation of this procedure 
(or schema) that, rests upon the underlying constitutive rules (which also 
validate other schemata with other functions)* ' 
Concepts and Constructs 

A schema in Piaget*s usage is a pattern of action or/^anized towards 
a specific end; any given schema may subsume other, simpler scherntn and 
can itself be subsumed by a more complex, superordinate schema* ;>lthou"h 
in his recent work Piaget has moved toward dividing those which oparate 
at low levels from those of greater generality, we will refer to such 
organized systems of actions as schemata whatever their level of 
generality or particularity, Tlvls is consistent with the approach v7o 
have taken in the rest oi our theory of action and will allow us to deal' 
simply V7ith the two further notions which we want to incorporate, 
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•concept* nnd 'construct*^ Host of the differences feetween these two 
terms cnn be traced to the particular sft of phenomena with vhich each 
originally dealt; as they have been generalized beyond their original 
doinains the differences between them have lessened* i^ich is in fact a 
schema, a system of implications built up from past actionn and serving 
as a, template or guide for future behavior* * 

Kelly's (1955) discussion of his personal 'construct theory riakes ' 
clear the extent to which a construct, like a schen<i, is a system of 
implications of previous acts* He argues that a construct ^'psychologically 
channelizes" a person's behavior and that, phanneled in this way, every 
act becor.ers a test of the validity of the construct itself* This is 
simply to say that every act is based upon the implications of previous 
acts and will have implications of its o^m: the former provide the 
♦hypothesis' and the latter the\'test» of its validity* Kelly has taken 
grea>: care to i^oint out* that a construct need not hav^ a verbal label, 
and that a person «?*ay be completely unviware of the constructs with which 
ho is operating* Ilonetheless while admitting such an unconscious 
component in the system, the constructs i^hich have been studied most 
frequently «*jnd in greatest detail have been those with quite widely 
accepted verbal labels: constructs like kind-cruel, mother ly-fatherly, 
self -not self, friendly-antagonistic (cf\ 3onarius, 1965; Bannister, I97C)* 
^ Partly because of this emphasis in the supporting empirical work. 



constrifct theory has moved much closer to theories of conseptual 
development than Kelly himself had anticipated* One of his primary 
concerns in separating constructs from coiconts was to point ou': that* in 
actctitlon to the traditional notion of inclusion and eicclusion associated 
with t\ concept, there is also' a clinically important distinction between 

things tp which a construct is relevant and thos6 to which it is not 

it 

relevant* Taking as one example the terms' 'male', 'fenvile', and 'tima ' "^^"'i 
of day', Kelly argued that the construct 'riisculinity' would be relevant 
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to the first two but not to the third, whereas in concept 'theory 
•nuiGculinity* uould^includo ^nale* but exclude both » female* arud 'tine 
of day** He used the term »ranse of convenience^ to refer to>the full 
set of elerr.ents to wliich th^ construct could be relevantly applied, and 
•focus of convenienrce* to specify x?hich of the items within the ran^e. 
a construct had originally been f^ormulated to distinguish bet^;een# ^ 

Yet although Kelly's discussions are .valuable for making the^ 
distinction explicit, he exaggerates the difference between traditional 
theory and his o;m^ For in fact the notion of range of convenience .is 
implicit in the hierarchical and classif icatory empl'uises - in traditional 
theory: to build a hierarchy of elements is to implicitly define the 
range and focus of convenience of the concepts in the hierarchy. An 
example vill illustrate the f>oint, in this case a simplified classification 
of organic matter: 

or^^anic 

plants 




domestic wild trees flowers 

dog cat fox hare dale maple - rose tuli'p 

If we recall that the focus of convenience in Kelly's theory refers 

I. 

to those elements that a particular construct most directly distinguishes 
from one another, we can see that it corresponds , to those elements \?hich 

are subsiuned by the sar.e immediately superordinate concept In the 

I 

hierarchy* Thua^^ *^og» in this simple example separates dogs from cats; 

j r 

•tree^ separates trees from flowers; • animal* separates animals from , .^^^ 
plants. Range of convenience, on the other^hand, becomes really all 
elements which are in the same hierarchy but which are not in a relation- 
ship of superordinat ion* * Thus 'dog* has as its immediate range oC 
convenience *cat*, *fox*, *hare*, and Mrild , animals* • Ry moving up the 
hierarchy the range of convenience can be expanded, but the new elements 
brought in at each stage will be progrjj^sively less relevant .to the / 

St 
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original distinction; finaU.y they'^ill be" 'out of rnnge'. (tt is less 

relevant to apply the concept 'dog*, in the'^cpntext of wild animls 

than in that of "dor.estic anir^sls; less^xe levant stilL to apply it in, 

the context of pldnts;- and probably totally irrelevant to apply it to 

inorganic things. ) The prec ise breaking point is arbitrary here", but it 

is arbitrary for Kelly ns well. • ' ^ ' - 

Kelly's concern vith the problem of verbalization, /in particular 
that^ concapt5; uere labelled and constructs need not be^ is directly 
related to the focus of convenience of the two ^bodies of theoretical 
vorlu Concept theory has been nost interested in problems of classification 
and this has .carried with it the notion of nanes for categories;* verbal 
labels have been taken alnost for granted. Kelly on the other hand 
was interested in 'interpersonal ^behavior, an area in vhich muciir-inore 
of the behavior studied reflects unconscious and unlabel led patterns of 
action. >:onethcless as Vre have noted Kelly and his followers have 
concentrated' considerable attention on verbally labelled constructs; and 
conversely, cognitive psychology has turned its attention t^ nonverbal 
behavior as well. Thus Bruner in his lectures on infancy (1968)^ for 
exaisple, is concerned with such skills as sucking, grasping, and looking 

because he sees in then exanples of nonverbal conceptual learning. In 
f 

his words, the "practice of variants of^n skilled act is, in effect, ^ 

«. 

practice with instances of a concept*- (p. 30). In arguing such a' point, 
Bruner is following Piaget, whose o\m notion of »GchQna« evolved out 
of studies of nonverbal behavior in infants. 
Contrast ive Pairs 

^ * ;:h«t Kelly^s theory of personal constructs does achieve is to 
throw our emphasis squurely back upon the problen of relationships 
between concepts. Concerned with allowing •constructive alternatives' 
in a therapeutic context, Kelly insisted that constructs should bo ^ 
regarded as bipolar ; it is only by seeing an element in relation to 

32 

its alternatives that it can have any meaning for us at -all. For this 



point we can muster arguments from sources as diverse as linguistics, 
cybernetics, orid even other contenpbmry theoricr. of psycholo-y (cf. 
Lyons, 1969; Osgood, Suci, .nnd Tann^nbauin, 1957), hut Claude Levi-Strnuss 
(1966) ethno3raphic analysis of toteniic classif ic(!tion systeiris is ohe^of 
the nore interest ip-r. He takes pains to " der.onstrate that contrasted 
pairs are a nhtural and po^^erful tool in the construction oZ systems of 
constitutive rules, which in tum servo to simplify^ the world by ordering 
It into predictable patterns, Si-min^: up roughly half way through his 
argu:?.Gnt, Lcvi-Strauss vritor.: 

. All that I claim to have sho-rp. so far is.. .that the dialectic of 
superstructures, like that of lan^ua-c, consistr. in setting up 
constitutive uaits (which, for thir> purpose, have to be defined 
unequivocally, that in by contr-tsting then in pai-rs) so as to be 
able, by noami of then to elaborate a systen t^hich plays the part of 
a synthesizing operator bet^.-een ideas and facts, thereby turning 
the latter into signs. The irdnd thus passes from enipirical diversity 
to conceptual simplicity and then from conceptual simplicity to^ 

^meaningful synthesis. (p*- 131) - 

He goes on to point out, however, that: such a system will ba further 

elaborated throufji adding, contrasts at the imjor poles until it is as 

detailed as need be for its ordering and predictive furictions. .^Jennis 

Hinkle (1970), a forner student of Kelly who has been especially 

concerned with 'the relationships among constructs, s.eens to h^ive 

arrived at a similar point: *'The number, of possible contrasts for a 

concept is potentially infinite. Kelly' s constructs seem to reflect the 

usual contexts of discriminationr the j^ore frequent sets of cojitrasting 

concepts used by a person. To be sure, this is not how Kelly thought 

of it" (p. 105)» It is, however, how we will think of it; it'is the 

last stage'of^our bridge between concepts ^nd construct t;JjGory. While 

W^7ill continue to use the terms nore or less separately in the contexts 

of the theories which have developed them, we should recop;nize> that we 

are in all likelihood studying the some mech^nisns ,Crom slightly different 

* ♦ 

vantage points* Gross discrepnncies between cognitive psychology and 
construct theory should be cause for concern. 



OrPin nig'tink thJI World 

When vfe clnsslfy something aYi instance of a conce/Jt, we a^re . 

predicting thnt its 'characteristics nra coh&istenfc wit>h ,those on which 

the coj\cept is based." These characteristic^ <^re thainselves« pnrt of^the 

inplicntionsv of pTevious uses of the* concept, and in^turn r/^ii^^e oi^r 

use o.f it. in the future. The label that is attached'' to a concept or 

construct is simply that, a tab^l;' t^hs functional aspect is tha 

network of implications th.-^.t lies behind it. ^ What' this means may* be more 

evident'if we take aS anAexftmple the 'developme^nt of the-sdncept *.mothpr/ 

For the young, b^by, 'mother** is iikel)^ tKf be a sinnal that comfort is 

at hand,^ that hejwi^ll be cuddled, fed, and -changed. The^e expec&at1.6fis 

are the S7stein ol: implications that'^p with *motVior* and sha^pe the .way 

the baby ^behaves Iwhon he hears the word. Eventually the beCby wi*ll be ^ 

• . ^ '1, • ' ' ^ ' ^ 

comforted by othc^ people,, and ^mother! will appear'^at times ;7lthout 

offe^ring comfort. rSuch actions will ^stabli^sh In^w implications for 

•mother*: it may ii^nai^ *'the-lady wffo feeds ins', or perhaps jusf^ *any 

• • \ • * ^ , . , 

. ' M * • ^ . * 

li^dy*. Later ^ It. wi\ir mean the partri^ul^nr lady^thers call his mother. 



and stfl*l later, ^7s|F?g hears ''^^^.er^ u^ed to Ae^ctirfeo-jpthejj pcoplqjj 

mothers^ its implica\tions will* hav^ t.o change^ np.a in. • ^ - - 

A concept, con^trucU, or ;5cherfia is a system of regulatory rules, 

i! '»,uide to"T5erf ornance, etnbe^^d in*a system of constitutive rulfes that 

\ ' t ^ . • . ' - • 

5IVC roeaninc; to it-*, ^^ttachiiig'* a label to- such a schema 'creates the 
pos^iibllity ,.of placing \it into new** con text ft,^ and thus ot creatin;- new 
systems of. implici-tionsl If Vo continue 'with, our example of ^mother*, 

••■ " \ 

.we note that the system lof ^i^lplicatio^s at any /^iven point in tim? is 

1 V • ' ' ^ ' 

a product, of the elpmant ^mother* with ^11' of the other elements (and 
their systems*^ of impljlcn/tions) that are also constituted as r<5levant. 
If V7e, sny'^^Q^lbthSi: is beautiful, \7q ar^ creating a system of Implications 

*4 • ^ . - 



in which t>he -implications 



, A ... • .•- ^ ■ 

ons \c$& beautiful are subsumed 



a^ part of the* 



implications of ^mother* (which may or may not be conair.tant wit^l the 

Implitations that nre n,lre{idy subsumed thf^ro! )^"''''^ crin jf,ust os cosily 

' ' \ - ■ ■ - / . • . 



soy •'Mother is uglys'' «nd create a differe^tt system o*f implications 

altogether/^ ^ ^ * 

It" is *not a. .new observation tlmt lanr:u/u;e is our way of or<:5<mizing 
and reorganizing our world, but it is an important one and worth repeating 
here. Michael Polnnyi (1958) sees it as the difference between man and 
the rest of the animal world: . -v = 

It rit)W appears that .the intellectual superiority of man is dtie 
predominantly to an extension of this power Zto reorganize memory? 
by the representation .of experience in terms of ranageable symbols 
Which he can reorganize, either formally or mentally, for the 
purpose of yielding new information. •••To speak is to contrive 
signs, to obsen/e their fitness, and to interpret their alternative 
relations; though the animfil po'ssesses each of these three faculties, 
he cannot combine them, (p, 82) 

Syntactic rules, then, are ultimately relational: they determine the 

form of the 'product' that results when the many sets of implications 

symbolized .by the wor/js in a sentence are concatennted into a new 

structure^ (Cf. McMoi 11, ' 1970; Leman, 19/0; L^>ritton7 1970; llalliday^^ ^ 

1968^) 

It is this Which makes man's ability to manipulate symbols so 
important^ It allows him to control the systems of implications through 
which he views the worlds 'clach of his symbol systems consists of a 
set of elements Cthe symbols) and a set of rules for reintecrrating them 
into new forms • It matters little whether the symbol is 'motivatc^d' , 
be*>rln<^ within it's structure some suf^gestion cr reflection of the 
implications it carries,' or 'conventioml* , assigned a;rbitrarily but 
consistently to^-a given system of implicat ions^ 'Image*, 'sign', 'symbol' 
and 'signif ier» are all part of the same spcfctrum, differing^ in the 
ddgree t^ which their systems o^ implications are. public or private, well 
or poorly define'd, arbitrary or motivated, verbal or visunU r*ach is 
• part of n schema in our general sense of the word; each h^is its own 
implications- for future acts, its inherent hypotheses about the results 
of behavipr, and its o;m possibilities for subsuming and being subsumed 
by othQr schemata, 



The systems of rules vhich ve have been describins operate, in 
Polanyi^s (1958) terns, tacitly : our attention is focussed through then 
to a goal. Because ue do not focus on then directly, ve are often 
completely una\:are of , their nature. Through thenr we shape our under- 
standing- of the vorld without even realiziTig that ve have thus created the 
world as we know it. It is on this process of creation that we have 
been focussing in our theory of t'he ip.plitations of acts, for it is the 
patterns of implications rather than their conscious formulations as rules 
that are important. 
Hodels 

o 

Tx7o-further aspects of the learning of rules seem important to 
note at this point. The first derives directly from the fact that 
Implications are__built: .up_Jby-^doing somathing: what we have done in the 
past often forris a model' for vhat we will do in the future. Piaget (1951) 
has rtoted that one way in which a child extends his repertoire of actians 
is through imitation; and imitation is simply the following: of a model. 
He treats this as an. excess of accommodation over assimilation, since _ 
the child v7ho is imitating is usually focussing on the action itself — 
in Polanyi's terms, the model has become focal rather than subsidiary. 
Only as the motioas are internalized do they begin to be used in the 
service of some larger go'al. ' Thomas Kuhn (1962) has used a similar 
mechanism as an analytic device in the history of science; he traces 
changes over time to shifts in the underlying 'paradigm' or model on 
which all 'normal science' is based. Such a paradigm, though parts of 
it may be made explicit, consists largely of unformulated assumptions 
about what is and is not a proper sort of question or mode of explanation! 
The DnnUnian theory o: evolution is one good c-ample of the operation of 
a paradigm pov/erful enough to have influenced many fields of enquiry. 
Scholars who, began to treat history, -^psychology, ^and sociology in 
•evolutionary! terns did so not because Dan^in offered a new set-of — _ 
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;| explicit procedures or their disciplines, but because he provided a 
new model- of the sorts qf questions Which could rensonnbly be asked. 

The Elabora tive Choice r- / 
1 ^ i' 

\\ The second aspect of rule learning that we want to note here is 

-ri ' , ' 

u ,ona_thut Kelly (1955) iW treated as »elaboratiye choice* and .Bruner 

\ (1968) as ^restriction of the degrees of freedom*^ The point is that 

^ '^f ^ ' ' ^ 

ciin confronting, a oroblem we usually have more resources at our disposal 
•|. ^ / . 

V'^^han we can skillfully coordinate; we usually proceed by arbitrarily 

Ipstricting the variables which will be considered as relevant -to our 
solution, gradually adding new ones only after our mastery of the f.irst 
set-h^s been assured, Bruner recounts many. examples of such processes 
in tW development of reaching behavior in infants. In one series of 
inves0'^<^itions, the child of ten to twelve ^eks was found to 's-.ripe* 
afe;an obj.^ct held vithin its reach, with fist tightly closo-: ?.nd elbow 
locuii. B'!^ three andy4 half to four months, the baby will of ton reach 
with hands '!^ide^ open, the roach closing when the object: is at the 
midline of tKe. b>5'dy, and ^he banc's closing at coijtc»ct. '^ven as late as 
seven aonths vi^on nay be restricted to the^ period of launching th-^- 
reach, with gaze-aversion or eye-closing followin:, ruickly after. 
Rigid joints, orientation around the midline of the body, 'jy"» closings 
or gaze aversion all servo to limit the degrees of freedon, reducing 
the number of eler^ents to be controlled and thus simplifying the problen 
Gnly as the task is mastered in its sijnplified form will j:he degrees of 
freedom be increased by, fot' example, keeping the eyes open, bending tfie 
elbows, or unclenching the fists. 

Kelly makes .essentially the same point within the context of his 
construct theory. He argues that the normal pattern of construct change 
is an o::tGr>nion of the system to include new elements followed by a 
period of redefinition and mastery within the constraints of *that • ^ 
extension. The decision whether to expand the system or to work out 



EJ^C the implications within its present limits is what he has called the 



elaborative choics--a choice ordinaril^y governed by ^Thether further 
mastery of old elements or the addition of new factors to the system is 
nore likely to lead to increased control. Both processes are valuable: 
if a system sinoly extended its range without workins out the inpl icat ions 
it would quickly beconie unworkable; if it never extended its range it 
Would be unable to adjust to changing circumstances ♦or to extend its 
control to no;; areas. (Cf . Kelly, 1955; p. 65,,) 

Piaget's deacription (1951) of play as an excess of assimilation 
over accommodation -relates to this need to *feTaborate implications within 
a given set of restrictions on the degrees of freedom* Play is a process 
of gaining mstery, a working out of the full set of implications of 
a given action system. 0ns ""ould thus expect to find, as ;:e do, that 
play is concentrated around new- or difficult experiences/ elements thct 
have not yet been fully mastered or fillly integrated into the action 
schemata* Rather than expecting it to die out (as Piagot argues),^ we- 
should expect to find play (as elaboration) occurring throughout life 
in the context of ne^7 skills or new concepts, though its 'childish' 
nature may be masked by the seriousness of the concepts themselves • And 
in fact we do find such elaboration: it is the process Kuhn (1962) • 
has called *normal science', the woirking out of the details within a. 
paradigm; it is the taking up and over-wofkin^ of a generative idea 
that Langer (1942) has noted in intellectual, history; and it is at 
least a part of the function of literature, as v:e shall see in tlie 
next chapters. 




CE'SPTER II 

\ - ' . . 

THE KODiS OF DISeOURiJii ' ' ' . ■ ' 

C 

U The Social Context * * , . 

' The Chi Id V/orld * • ' . . , 

In our discussion so far we have given only passing; attention to 
the social conte:ct within which .the individual functions. This was a 
useful strategy while laying out the important characteristics of acts 

/ 

and, action syste>';is, but it is misleading: and must now be abandoned* 
George Herbert Kead pointed out as long ago as 1934 that the control over 
the enviromnant which an individual achieves through his acts is Jn fact 
a social control. A person^s very existence as an individual, his 
recognition of hiihself as a self, his language, his thought, his resources 
are products of social rather than individual actions. Or to return 
to Langer*s (1967) terms, nan reaches his highest individuation only 
through his involvement with the society and culture of which he is a 
part. 

The social relatiojnships in- which/a child is ea^ac^ed froTH bi;:th 

L' • ' 7 

provide the context for fhe imposition of a socially given * corjr.on-sense • 
or 'everyday* .reality (Berger and Lufekrann, 1967). , Though we argued 

/ ° . 

earlier thr^t an individual creates ^his own world through the conr,Gquenc'es 
of his actions, in fact for the;, child ^hose consequences--and hence that 
world--are to a large extent predeterniined. The elements of the world 
are defined as elements and their use is demonstrated, first through 
gestures and manipulation, later through labelling and verbal instruction. 
(Thus a bottle is constituted as 'something to drink from' because the 
' mother has put its nipple in the child's mouth; later a glass which he 
has never seen will be similarly constituted simply by so labelling it«)' 

Though our knowledge of the physical world, in part^icular of the various 

/ * ' ' ' ' _ • ^ 

constancies ^Ihich Piaget has studied, m<iy require/immediato, individual ^ 

oxperiencG v:ith objects, our knowledge of the constitutive and regulative' 
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rulGS Which give meaning to those same objects is built. u!> socially. , 
we do not as individuals hnve to rediscover that '.s'ater is fq'r drinking, ,^ " 
blocks for building houses, ice for makinr. drinks cold; thfes^' ^re all^ .; 
part of the world that is handed on to us socially and 'objectively', as 
a reality which is interpersonal and independent of individua/ volition. • 

Much of the knowledge which is prissed on by society ij never niade 
explicit to the child Jihough it shapes the actions and roac/tioris of 
those around him: one of the no-M obviour. c-.reas is our knowledge of the • 
proper forn-^s of social behavior! Because this knowlcd-? tacitly structures 
the behavior of", those around the child, Ms vorld will haVu a consis'tency 
reflecting that structure. And this in -turn vi 1 1 mean ^thaf his -ov7n 
acts will have a consistent systcr. of implications (in the. sense .of the 
previous chapter) built up around them, a systeu which is his knowledge 
of the -oveming social conventions. 'Thi« process of..prinnry socialization 
(Berger and Luckr.ann, 1967), the lenrninr, of roles" and role relationships 
within a particular culture, is again chnretcterised by £he lack, of 
choice open to the individual. Ro^le relationships are ihposed from^^ 
without rather than generated from within: however nuiny choices there 
nwy be within a society as a whole, those' open to the child are inore_or / 
• less fully deterrnined by his own family structure.^ ;die pr-ogress ivism ' 
of n chi'ld" from a prosressive family ir-Vj.ust as thor?fcghly predeterininG.d 
as the consorvatisin of a child from a conservative one; to raiSe a - 
" child to niake his- own choices is still to place .him in the role of 'one 

who makes his o\Jn decisions'. ^ • 

. ' J 

The actions of' the young .child are.- centered around hi-nself and he 
fully expects the actions of others^to be simijarly centered. This is 
especially evident in his lanr.unge, which until about the age of seven 

— ^ — : — ' — '■ — ■ : — zJ, ' 

Vor Explorations of the longer-term implications of the*;V?il>iol£i; ^ 
forms of parental .control, cf. the woric 'of ' Bernstein {e/.P,. ^'Wl^^^-and 
, Dougltis (1970). ' ' ' ' ' ' " . 
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ignores nost probI,er.s in coimnunication: the youn^ child know$ what he 
weans to say and ^ssuir.es that those around ixim will understand ^hitn too« 
Piaget^^ who dealt with this phenomenon at' length in his early work (1926), 

called the langtiaj^e of the child 'Egocentric* to indicate the extent to 

1 , ' 

which it ignores the demands of roles and is centered on the self. Though 

.-•^ 

Piaget emphasized the self-centeredffess. of this sp.eech, Vygotsky (1962) 
later oointed oyt -tkcit such egocentric speech is nonetheless a part of 
the c^W's sp.cTal rather than his individual behavior. However poorly 
the child may understaiid the requirements of the others to whom he^. is 
speaking, spfeech at this stage rernains very much speech for others 
and not for oneself. ^ ' 

Griidually the chi|d does increase his understand in<^ of the people 
with whom he cor.es in contact (FlaVell et_ al , 1968). George Kelly (1955) 
called it learning ^to construe the construction processes of others; 
Head (1934) dealt with it as an internalization of the roles T7hich 
the 'other* fills. Both mean simply that a person builds' up expectations 
'about ho^7 , people will behave in cerjtnin kinds of situations; these 
expectations are the 'rules' which constitute or give meaning to behavior 

r ' 

in a social context, allowing any given action to be interpreted as 
orooer or bizarre, helDfjul or disruptive, friendly or anta.'^onistic. The 
particular rules of course vary from society to society, but the 




existence of such^wules is a condition for the very existence oj^a social 

2 . ? 

.group. ^ _^ 

The learning of these social rules coupled with the developnfent 

language leads eventually to s^jlf -consciousness, an a^7areness of 'the 

self as distinct from the other. Part of this is a result of the-* 

2 • \ 

'.^e are only just beginning, to recogrtize the extent and complexity 

of these t^cit social rulos^ Cf» Mary Dou.7.1as (1972), who gives an an-irdys 

of the detailed rules that underlie what we'' consider a 'proper' combinari^on 

of foodr;/ Tor a meal at varying ti:i2s of the day. Other such systems are 

exploiied'fdr their effoct on lartguago "behavior in Giglioli (l?72). 



•objoctifyins' propbxty o£ Itingunge, its -ability to focus attention on 
an obj'DC': • --.'J tbui; 'jo iv»ke it something outside of the per ;on doing the 
focussing* '.hen ue say «Thn^»s rie*, for exanplo*, are reterrin- ':o 
sorethin:: vhich.^is external to the self; this is bead's (1934) boint 
\;\\on he distinguishes\etveen the actin3 'I' and the nore objective «ni3« 
which the 'I' can recognise* This.abili'% to focus on the *ne* is 
above iiU the ability to turrV.our knowledge of jociaj ruler, ^bnck upon 
ourselves, tQ judge our o^7i\ wotds and deeds in the light of the v^y we 
think others* will react to them, ^\^ch assessment is the requisite first 
step tou'ards the conscious control of our own behavior, and a ^concoi^itant 
emergence of problen^of 'ethics and values • * ... 

The distancing of the self is a^j^pecial case of the ability of • 

- ' ■ , * sr 

language (or n^ore generally,, of Mead's (1934) ^significant ^;esture») to 

ovoke the sane reaction in both -the speaker and hearer* The speal^er 

is able to 'listen to himself, to judge what he say.^ by the critcrifi 

that he ^7ould apply to sonething which someone else said to him* .«i)nd if 

his kno\7lecge of^ others is good enough,^ he n>ay be able to apply several 

different sets of external criteria to his utterances: even a child 

knows that certain things he says .will rai^ his prestige' «>n3oii? his 

friends, and pluiranet him immediately into trouble '.^ith his parents and 

teachers ♦ ^ • , ^ ■ 

;;here does all of this le^ve us? Mith the proposition that the 
individual in fact creates his world out of the implications of his acts, 
but those implications are themselves socially determined in the most 
impbrtant areas of his life* The consequences of any /^iven act are 
t normally not mediated impersonally throuc;h the physical environment:--** 
thou;?.h some may bo --but through the reactions of the people with x^hom a 
person is in contact* Those people induct the child into their social ' 
Worlc), irt the process passing 6n the forms of their society, the 
constitutive and regulative rules of the physical and social world as 

■ . -12 ' ; • 



they know it* This is not to argue that society is inherently 
conservative and unchanging; '-^ only to say that that is its essence 
for the qhild. Each child is inducted into the social reality that 
exists at a'*given place and a given time, and as a child hr^ has little 
to s?iy about it* 

Reciprocity . - ^ ^ 

The central place of languarre in the social nrocer.s should be 
obvious, but it Will help to clarify the relationship if wc look for 
a mo-nent at 'the cqsL-non r^itrix out of which they cone. 

. The prototypical social situation is the face-to-face encounter 
(Goffnian, 1964); from this all later forms derive.^ • The first and most 
important encounter i-tTiu^t the infant with a rennonsive adult, an 
encounter which lead's to what Bruner (1963) has called a sense of 
•reciprocity in the infant, a feeling of assurance that his actions 
will provoke a response. At a very, early age the child learns to expect 
an adult to rGsp9nd to his crying, smiling, eye-contact, or vocalization; 
in turn it will be.^in to respond to regularity in adult behavior. Such- 
processes arc important enough for even the new-born infant that 
sttikin» differences emerge between the behavior of children raised for 
ten days in a hospital nursery and those raised with- a oite-to-onc 
caretaker. The latter, who come to expect reciprocation, respond much" 
more quickly to a .day-f eeding and night.sl|eping.,schedule, cry teSs, a^nd . 
adjust better to home life (Brunar, 1968; pp. 57-58). 

Reciprocity centers around gestures intended to produce a resp6nse 
in another oarsoni they arc the most primitive form of communication and 
one which man shares with lower animals, (The rat in a Skinner box, like 
the chi'ld in his crib, expects to be able to contr9l events through his 
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Goffinan^s work is the prin^ry source of descriptions of the 

I^ner"^n!^ ^"^f^^^ "^^'^ Luck,.ann (1967): -fhe most imoortant 

experience o. others takes- place in t>he fac:e-to-f ace si tuation! All 
other cases are derivative from it*' (p. A3)* ' 

9^ 43 • 
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gestures.) Out of the first instinctunl expression "Sf undif forentinted 
distress or pleasure (Spitz, 1963) will evcntunlly evolvo the highly 
specisaized symbolic systems of the ndult- -foremost among them the system 
of Ina^uage but Includinq nonverbal systems as well. The evolution 
begins almost ir-tiediately, with a process of 'conventionalization' in 
Which the gesture Is s impl if:iied and^4ts intensity reduced an its us§^^ 
becomes more and more intentional (Bruner, 1968; p. 58). Long, before 
liinguage as such emerges, a highly elaborate and effective system of 
gestures xs usuall^. present between* nother and child, a sybten of mutual 
.understftndin^ that is often obvious to the observer and yet completely^" ^ 
undecipherable by him* In this context a^ baby's first words are not its 
' - first coinnunication, but simply an extension of processes already . 
comfortably undenray. , ^ 

The social context ir^ which the individual learns the rules of 
language insures that he in fact learns the » proper* rules, those that 
will allow him to function effectively in the social context itself. _ 
^ Each tijfie he uses language, whether as producer or teceiver, he oerforms 
an act which will have evident consequences in the response of the other 
people ,involved,*in the encounter. The words which* he hears raise 
expectations, in him, • and the words he speaks oroduce rosponse.s-'-and — 
both are accurate only if his set of rules for language use is sufficiently 
congruent with the sets which others are using# His first attempts will 
of course be crude, but they vzill not be totally ineffective* Much 
like Bruner*s even younger children learning to grasp .a ball dangled in 
front of then, the child learning, languao:e will restrict the complexity 
of the problem, accepting a limited solution because it is the best he 
can handle. As he gains mastery he extends his ran^.e, complicates the 
rules, and gradually, over time, develops a system which is con-rruent 
with that of those who share his social world. This language will 
eventually be superimposed on the nonverb^il communication bet\7eGn mother 
and child out of vzhich if grbws, the communication in .the process being 
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both enriche4*in*content and e>:tonded in nmge; but the chi^racteristic ?t 

element of reciprocity and mutual understanding:; continues to play a 
central role» 

2. The ^Kore^-'^ivo :*odo - , ^ 



Language used under conditions of reciprocity is th<3 beginnii(g^ of 
what Janes Britton (1970) has called the 'expressive mode' of language 
use, ICxtendins inoir's (1966) origin^il contrast botweeo exp:;essivc and , 
referential uses of language, Britton formulated the expressive as 
essentially language that is selt -expressive, contrasting it with 
•expressionless' discourse vrhich does not reyeal the feelings of the' 
speaker or writer. Much of this expressiveness originally derives from 
nonl inguist ic considerations,. -fro.-Ti the eye-contact, facial expressions, 
posture, and gesture that are an important part of the reciprocity of 
the face-to-face encounter for the adult^ as Well as the child; much 
too derives fron intonation patterns and inflections that"-and this was 
Sapir's point — have nothing at all tp do with the referential meaning 
of the utterance. .Ml of these things tell us about the speaker's 
attitude without presenting it analytically, and in that sense they 
tell ^us about the speaker himself. On the other hand, one must recognize 
that the r.utualit?y and reciprocity of the expressive mode conveys a 
meaning that has much the same force that mare referential nodes night# 
Jf someone asks us what W^ think of Jerry, and we reply ''Ugh," we have 
made a comment about Jerry that is in its own way 'quite precise. The 
difference between saying "Ugh" and saying something "lil^e "Jerry is 
very objectionable because,.." .is one of the degree of mutual understanding 

^Cf. Berber and Lucknann (1967): *'TIy and his 'here and now' 
continuously i.npinao on e.-rch other jcis lon^^ as the facc-to-fnce situation 
continues. i\s a result, there in a continuous inter<;hange of my 
expressivity and his. I see him* smile, then react to my frown by 
stoppia^j the smile, then smilin^^ again as I smile, and so on. ^Every 
expression of rdne is oriented toward him, and vice-versa, and this 
continuous reciorocity of expressive acts is simultaneously available 
to both of us. This means that, in the faco-to-face situation, the 
other's subjectivity is available to me through a maximum of symptoms, 
All other forms of relating to the othjer are, in varying degrees, remote." 



which the speaker and listener -can assune. In saying "Ugh," the 

speaker is assuming; that his listener knows hin well enoOr^h, shares , 

enough of the sane world, that "Ugh" will be sufficient cominent; ' and 

if that as'sunption is wrong, the listener will counter, "Mow what do 

you mean by that?" The meaning-bearing aspects of the expressive are 

especially evident in the animal cries which have been the traditional 

exanple of expressive as opposed to referential connunicat ion (e»r;,, 

McNeill, 1970; p. 60). The shriek of rage, the cry of pain, the scream 

of terror--each is a communication to \7hich other animals respond 

correctly,^ just as the m.other and child develop a series of expressive 

cues that guide their interaction. The mother will know \ihen to look 

far a loose pin, x.'hen to burp the baby, x;hen to feed it, and by the' 

same means the bdby will know whether the mother is frin;htened or 

happy or tired. ' 

In all of its later, rriore highly developed forms,* this iirjtual 

understanding remains at the core of the expressive. It is always a 

mode of social lOncounter in \7hich the participants are' able to rely upon 

shared interesjrs, mutual experience, and common froals and objectives. 

Under thoae conditions of mutuality the characteristics of the language 

<3i^^^^^to take advantage of the congruity. Britton (1969) has presented 

lengthy trV.nscripts of conversation in the expressive mode, summing' 

up at the end of one of them: 

The language remains 'expressive' throughout, in the sense that it 
is relaxed, self -present ing, self -revealing, addressed to a few 
intimate cozipanions; in the son^e that it moves easily from general 
comment 'to narration of particular experiences and back again; 
and in the spc^cial sense that in makin.-^; comments; the, speakers do 
not aim nt accurate, explicit reference (as one might in an 
argument or sociological report) ^and in rel^iting experience they 
do not aim at a polished performcince (as a raconteur or a novelist 
would). (p. 96) 



Thus ^!ead (1?34) has commented on' expressive cries: "They 
dfd not at bottom serve the function of expression of the emotions; 
that \7as' not the reason why there v/ere sti:mil»,, hwt rather they wore 
parts. of complo:: acts in which /the aniinalJiZ v/ere involved, (o. 156) 

4r, 



Though Britton^s 9nphar,is hero is on the /self-reyenlin<5* aspects of 
the talk he is analysing, this self-expression is in, the service of a 
larger goal: in this case the , goal of coinin<];-ta-terias \7ith the probleir^r* 
raised by a :Icnins'»7ay short story. The girls in Britton^s transcripts 
reveal their thoughts imd feelings to on^e another largely to have thera 
sanctioned by the rrroup, to be reassured, ar> one of them puts it, that 
''that^s part of grooving up»^ (p. 92), and at the saine, tir.:e to increase.,, 
their o^m understandings The other aspects which Brit^on notes, the 
fluidity, inforiTial style, and lack of conscious direction, are all 
related to the extent, to ^/hich.the expressive ir.ode assumes a corrunon world- 
view from the very stnr't. . The girls understand .one another quit^^'ell, 
^reacting in very much th^ sane way to one another*-s coninents;, and it is 
this common culture, this view-of -the-V7orld, that they are »;rorking 
upon' in their expressive talk, maintaining and at the sa.^e tirne 
extending and ref ininp; it in the light of the experience with* which they 
have been confronted. , ' 

^^ressures on the Expresr;ive s 

The expressive is always tied in this way to cerger and Lucknann^s 
(1967) ^connoh-sense world*, .l.lien this worldf is 'not present, when one 
or another of the participants no longer understands or no longer accepts 
its conventions, the language will-be subject^ to new demands as the 
group attempts to understand one another. We can ipake the -point best, 
perhaps, by elaborating an example from Basil Bernstein^s (1972) . discussions 
of the restricted and elaborated codes ; contrast the talk betv7een n 
husband and wife who have just emerged from the cinema- with that by thOi 
same couple talking to a friend who has not ^seen the film. The first 
will be short, expressive, relying on' thcir^ common knowledge of the film 
and of one another; the second elaborated to extend the exper^^nce to 

6 

yiis » restricted code% though derived from rather different 
theoretical considerations, to some extent overlaps our expressive mode» 



sonoone uho h?f^ not hnd it. This e^laUt>rirt.ipn will b& necessary sinply' . ^ 

bocnuse the common vorld no Ipn^^er okistsi however w611 the couf>le ^ * 

may uno\; their friend, they do.^OQt have the experience of th^ filn * . 

• ' * \ * ' • « <»' 

.in coniDon and therefore, if they are ^oin^; to talk about ?>t all, 

must talk about it in a different way** 

<, « 

* \Stiirthe difference jls one qf de>;i*Gre rather^ thnn^of kind; if 

« X ' * • 

they know their friend W3II the diicussion :;^iXl r^sly heavily upon the. 



relationship they have built up%,on their shurex'i tJorld. *fhough it will 

* • . * • 

be nore *elal>orated than that^ betweerr^ the. couple <j«Ipne, it Vil'l still* 
0 »' . ' ' ^ \ ♦ . , ^ 

\ 

be final V* embedded in the context of their particulai^ persozial* re'lation- 
shlD. ^The friend vzill be free feo break in, to^ make hl^ own judgjr.ents, 
to chnn.'^e the topic corrpletely, and the couple will view such\ chnng(2s 

, as perfectly naturf.l. if, on -the other hand, the hijsband and wife leave 
the the^.tre and head to a nWsoapcr office to 'Jrite a review, th€ 

• lansua<^e they ur^e will be nore 'fomal still. In *this cns^ the context 

will be more or less fully destroyed^ 'and the- discussion will leave 

.little tb expressive and nonverbal cues*,.^ ' Thcyrje is xiO lons^er one or 

• * ~ • • 

. even several persons being addressed, ^igply an ar.orphous, -tinkno^m, 
generalized other. This continual reflecting the extent to which- the 
speaker and listener, the I and the* you,' share a aoionon vrorld is 
closely related to the first- .of the dimensions of rart<^uage* use which 
we»will dpvelop in the next section, of this chapter. . • f 

The need to shSre dn experience whjlch is not held in common Is ^ 

- • . / • • r ' . 

not * the only source of pressure on the expressive. As our husband and 
wife leave the theatre, th^y uii; .probably be'.asklng, "^!ow what do 
you miike of that?|i If they .shnre th'e sane values', •their first ^ea<ifcionfi 
will be very nuch in con.':ru3nce. The exchange wiTI thus be a" sanctioning 
process: each will objectify his reactTc?ns^ throufjh. language, ^ind Have 

' 7 * 

Kvon here there is a context bwilt up over- time with the revicwer^s 
regular readers, allowing a ^familiarity* an^-^ certain as^^unptions about, 
shared experiences and reactions* similar laniliarity may siwply be 
claimed as an attent ?on-gett in; rhetorical device. - ' 48 



this "object if ic-'ition confirmed by n conj^enial other. Cf -jourse there 
will" be some differences between the react ionr. o" Cr^o two, just as there 
'•Kcre differences in the reflections of the girls in Britton^s transcripts. 
These differences as A>3ll the overall sinilaxity of res-^orsc&wi 11 
er.ierge.to be reconciled: some parts of the filir, will registered 
more fully thrtP. ouliers, ..early parts will have bc}en for;;otten and need 
to be recalled, -.lisunderctandin^^s \7ill be strai^ihtopeJ out. In the end, 
if thev have had a Z9^'' cUscusslon, each will have* a cler.--er reaction to 



the film as a whole. Thoy ^;ill have fitted it into their view of the 
world, assinilated it, and cone to understand its nessage. In a very 
real sense, they will have pi yen it the neaninc; ^:hich it will have for' 
tfhem. The inporta^.t point in that this assimilation is directionless; 
they bevin tovtallc siir.ply becaur^o they have had an experience which they 
want to understand, and no on9 has a special point to rnake or a 
predeter.ainod direction in which to carry their conversation. They may 
decide they *like* the film, or that it was poorly constructed; and 
they nuiy, if it was very ^powerful, not talk about the filn at all, 
but only the experience within it. * 

But let our couple go on to the hone of their friend. When they 
befin to talk with hin, if they h^ive already ♦talked it through* on 
their own, they will have a set interpretation they x;ill want to convey. 
They will organize their discussion to inake their point rather than 
offering uo a neuti*al reaction. Instead of accepting freely their 
friend^s objectJLons, they will probably attempt (not necessarily 
consciously) both to anticipate and to meet those objections before they 
arise. They will have a point to r»ake, and the characteristics of their 
talk will shift accordingly. Once af^ain they will have r.oved a;;ay 
fron the expressive center, ^this time because the couple has assinilate'd 
the film in a specific v;ay while their friend has not as yet assimilated 
it at all. This concern with nakijig a {Joint, .with controlling the way 

' 49 
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in which the listener assimilates or rospondn to or acconunodntes 
himself to an GXperience, underlies the other major dimension that 
X^ill be part of\our inodel of language use* 

To sun up, the expressive mode is the mode of building our 
common-sense ^7orld through social interaction* In it we are able to 
make raximum use of expressive cues and have a minimum of commitment . 
to xjny one solution to a problem that may arise. If ^7e have any 
commitment 'at all, it is simply to handling the experience, to fitting 
it into our world and thus in the process maintaining that vrorld even as 
it is altered and extended* The "expressive is thus the mode of r^ossip 
(in a positive rather than pejorative sense), of making sense of the 



world and of one another* Its very fluidity m^akes it a/ starting point, 
a node out of which the rest of our modes of language use will be 
developmental ly differentiated* This development will not mean, however, 
that the expressive will be superseded by other modes; simply that 
other nodes come t*o exist along side of it. To curtail the expressive, 
to nllov; its forms to deteriorate rath<?r than to nc?ture, irould be 
sharply to inhibit the development of the individual himself* 
Jnncr Speech ' , 

V/e have been concerned with the expressive as a social phenomenon, 
and we will continqe to use it only in those terms --as a discourse 
addressed to, at the least, a congenial other. If .Vygotsky (1962) is 
right, ho^7ever, when he argues that egocentric speech is j»3;aduairy 
^nternfilized and transfo2^med from a social to an individual phenomenon, 
then it is probably accurate to argue that the expressive continues in 
an internal as well as an external form* The 'inner speech* which 
Vygotsky postulates would allcTw the individual to carry on an expressive 
dialogue with himself, one that ^ould have all of the advantages of 
the social dialogue with which we are concerned, but whose cond^ensat ion 
could be even greater since the shared worlds of th^ 'part icipaiits * would 
be In fact identical* However effective thih internalized expressive 



node may be, it is still clear thnt it is not in itself enough. Ue 
reriain a social aninvnl, seokinp. social, support and social cdnf irmation 
of ouiT^^t^.r of the world- oven after ue* have internalized that world as 
fplly as we are able. The internal, dialogue* is never able to repliice 
the external one; even the monk and the mystic *conmune» with the*ir 
gods. IHnen x;e work sor.e thing out on our ovTi, we check it by presenting 
it to others, and when we cannot work it out, we ask for social support. 

3. .?ar.ticicant and Spectator ^ ' ' 

It is now tine to lay out rr.ore orecisely the dinensions of our 

nadel of the nodes of discourse and to*tirguc thnt each node has implicit 

l^v it a oarticulaV node of co:istruin<j:. Cur concern vill be with discourse 

ak social interc.c^ion throu^^h c sjiibol'lc rx;'*.iivn--including gesture, the 

ajrts, and lnn';uago in all of its specia^.ed forns. ?>ocnus-e there is 

ijo set of -renoric tern?; -.appl icable to all of these realns, the di'scUssion 

itself will be. developed and .i llu:;tratcd with reGp::^ct to the field of 

imnedir.tG interest, l(msuar,c^» If the analysis is sound, however, it 

3hould bo possible to replace such words us ^author*, ^reader', and 

•work* with their equivalents fron: the other realms of discourse. 

I This broad view is possible because our concern throuj^hout this 

i • ' 

section will be with the u:,'es to which various conventions and techniques 
I of writiri': arc i;>ut by an author, rather than vrith the nature of tnc 
techniques thertselves.^ '..'e are looking for the purpose of the discourse, 
its implicit contribution to our individual or cultural lives, rather 
than for the ^7ay in which that purpose is achieved. In most cases we 
will find that a p;iven mode of discourse will have a corresponding^ set 
of conventions, just as in the expressive mode we noted such things i\3 
condensation,' fluidity, and reliance on what \7e called ^expressive' 
rather th.m *ref erential * meaning. Usually these devices, however, are 
neither necessary to a particular mode nor limited in their use to it 
olpne. i.'e find expressive devices being used for rhetorical effect- in 



highly differentiated, fornal writing, just as we find hi.^hly referential 
discourse within the expressive niode* 

The polos of the first dimension of ou;- model of language use 
have often been noted: they are Lemper* s (,19^2) distinction between . 
presentational an£ discursive syipbolisn, Burke's (1966)* bet^reen the 
semantic and poetic functions of language, Sapir's (1966) between 
expressive and referential forms. The problem with such dintinctions 
is that in r.ost cases they have been made on the basis of the form 
rather than the purpose of the discourse, and it is purpose ^7hich we 
wish to consider here. We must decide whether these two modes, the 
one preeminently tha't of science and the other that of art, * are more 
than simply different means tp the same ultimate ends. . 
The Onlooker 

D.W. Harding '(i937) provides one approach to the problem in his 

A. 

discussion of *'The Role of the Onlooker*^'' He argues that when one is 
just • looking on' , one is able to evaluate an event in a way thiit a 
participant cannot; if th^ onlooker is more detached, less involved, 
he is also more comprehensive in his point of view. Precisely because 
he is not called upon to cone to .a, decision, to act, he is able to 
suspend judgment until he can offer a full response. The participant, ' 
as participant, is called upon to use his values, beliefs, and modes of 
action to:rard the immediate ends entailed in the particular situation. 
He seeks to 'handle* or 'survive' or 'control' the events in which he 
finds himself. The spectator, as spectator, brings his values and 
beliefs to bear upon the experience in order to 'evaluate' or 'comprehend' 
the events ^7hich he is ^/atchin,*?, td fit them into his viex; of the v7orld 
a?id to adjust that view so that it wi 11' coherently, explain them. 

^ The choice of participant qr spectator roles involves an all-or- - 
none^, decision, but it is an arbitrary one mediated by the conventions 
or rules-of-uso governing, the situation in which we find ourselves. 
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Harding notes in a Inter discussion (1962) that wheiit an author "choosey 

to depart from real possibili tier? vo might say with Colerid^^e that the 

"reader is called on for a •willing suspension of disbelief* liut 4t 

makes less of a mystery of , the process if we say that he is willing to 

participate in a recognized mode of communication, an accepted " 

technique for , discussing the chances- of life,'* This communication is 

governed by ^ system of rcGulativc and constitutive rifles vhich give 

it its meaning* These rules in turn are part of vhat John Ly6ns (1969) ^ 

. has called the context of the discourse, "the relevant conventions, 

beliefs, and presuppositions 'taken for granted' by members of the 

speech community to ;:hich the speaker and hearer belong" (o* ^13)". 

Vygotsky (1971) in about the psycholo5^y of art has provided 

an example illustrating the effect of such context: . ^ 

Let us take as an example a fable attributed to/esoo: "It is said 
that monkeys give birth to two litt'Le ones* The -.nothers adore one 
and mrte the other* They smother and pet and choke the loved ones 
in their hnlry arms, so that only the hated ones live to -row up*" 
For this realistic account to become a fable, we woulc* '"ir.vo to 
narrate it thur,: A monkey once gave birth .to two little no*V;eys. 
She loveci ono :ip.d hated the other, nnd so on. IJhy doc^ this 
manipulation c!:nnge the story into ^' f^'fole, and vlvit do c:'.:c' to 
the story to ch?:n::o"it into..a fable? . . '"^^^n I ain told th?.genoral 
story of the monkeys, my mind reverts quite naturally to -rot-i 1 ity, 
and to wondo; ',ng whether or no- the story is true. I process and 
ovt'il'vtte it according to an intellectu" 1 technique ^rhicli I al'^/ays 
use to c:c.\v.:iint ii'iyself with new idea. But the story about one 
single monkey work:; in a different vray. I perceive it in c'iffcrent 
fashion,* imr.odiately isol^ue ^this case from everything else, tv\C 
relate to the case in such a way as to Piike an aesthetic reaction' 
possible. . '.'e are dealiag here T7ith a .special, strictly conventional 
reality. (p. 115) ' ^ * * 

$uch conventions operate through the mutual acknowledgement ^of them by 

the author and his <iudience, but like those governing nocialF roles they 

are usually tacit and below the level of consciousness. ?^e made 

avaro of them only when, for example, ^7e \7a«tch fi child wU^^^fe- not as 

yet learned then fully, or a \nriter such as Vygotsky who isMnterested 

in the rules for their own sake* . ' 

Sometimes too we deliberately tcniftnate the mutual ac^owredg'enent 

and use a discourse in Mdys for* which it was not intended-^ but\in so 
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doin^'"^ brin/a different set of rules and conventions ..to b.enr upon it.^ 
•Thus we fenn road Defoe's Journal of the Plar.ue Year hs a^"ork of literature, 
or ve can use it as a source of ihfornation about t;ho olague; in the 
first case we' arc usin^'. it in the spectator role, in the second, in the • 
participant. The fhift this brings about is drniratic: in the spectator ^ 
rol? we jnay find it an exciting tale, but in the. participant throw it 
away in disgust vhen wo discover that it is 'not a first hand account after 
all. '.ie ask different questions of discourse in tho two roles, bring 
different sets of criteria to bear Mpon then, anc: take away iquite 
'Ifedif fcrent impressions. . 
l:ransactional Form ' : — • . 

If we^ begin with Harding's distinction and -fiopr^lrate language used 
by*br^for the.SDectator from that used by or for th^; ^participant we are 
a good way towards a solution of our problem of modern. The point to 
note -is that in the spectator i-ole , discourse is nrcsanting us with 
something to look.at, to judge or reflect upon, whereas in the participant 
role discourse is directed tpwards an' end outside of itself, towards 
getting something done. In one case we have a carefully .structured 
»event* or *o;;oerience' , in the other a tool applied to a problem. 
In the express ivo "uoc'e language novcs bnclc »ncl, forth betv7con the tvo 
roles, though it never attf.ins the fomzil characteristics of either. 
' Gossip- -again in its non-pejorative sense of casual talking- things -over«- 

V 

is. the clearest example of this aspect of the expressive mode, and it 
has been used as such by both liritton and rlardin^t' uC can tell a bit 



of a story, mke^a connient, offer a suggestion all tzithin the context 

Vv 

of the reciprocity and niutuality of the' expressive mode... /V,q\'^arding (ly-:>2) 
puts it, *»The gossin implicitly invites us to ar,roe that what ho report^ 
is interesting enough to deserve reporting and that tho att:itudG he* 
adopts, openly or tacitly,, is an acceptable evaluation of events" 137). 
VJe can nLso move .very easily out of the expressive, becoming caught up 
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in our story and developing its form' and shape, or, in the other 
direccioh, .making the arsunent 6r information "e offer more explicit 
and precise. ' In eithor chse ue h\/e a speaker ^?ho nsr,iiines less about 
the coTxion-sense vorld of his listener, a lcssenin<^ of dependence upon 
^ expressive cues, a sharpaning of the formal properties of the participant- 

and spectator roles. ' \^ 

participant role, tisinj; discourse as a tool, 
fom of increasing? dep%idetice upon what Langer 
(1967) has called 'objective' as opposed to 'subjectivy feeling. Her 
point is close to llead's about the 1^ nnd the^ ine : r.onetKinp: which-' we 
see p^s objective is simplV sonethins V7hich saens to hn^e an existence 
outside oc the selZ, sonething \:q can step back from and examine* Unguage 
in its participant role has the ability to objectify ia this sense, to 
create an arguir.cnt that- is external and which will effect each person in 
inuch the sane way* The less the discourf^e relieri upon the slvirod world 
of the expressive, the/inore external it will be, the mor^/«t>bj active, 
the nore universal in its conprehensibili ty* The peri;on .<4nnot ba removed 
from the^ process altogether, of course; there is alWc-ys Polanyi ' s' tac it 
component, s^' reliance upon the conventions of lo:',ic and lan,^;uar:e that 
'cannot be eliminated without elininating all meaning too. ,^(These tire the 
processes 'WG looked at in the previous chapter with our examples fron 
Planet an-:: Chomsky*) Still there is a level at which thc\-acit component 
has been reduced to the point that the lun,^u.^.':o seems to he totally - . 
explicit, totally objective, totally defined* ^ 

.Another v;ay to make the sare point is to consider the s'ystcms of 
ruler, that are brou^.ht to bear in a r.iVon dir^oowriso. The more a discourse 
is bGin:;^ used, as a tool, ar. rode of explicit -Vrunent or analysis, 
the higher the proportion of the applicable convention.^; th;it will b6 * 
fully specified in the nrf,ument and its context* Symbolic lo.':^ic and 
mathematics 're?)resent the full^^ot develp-rnent of this Corn, where , the 
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^conventions for combining and transf ormins the axioms of a given 
argument or discourse are all explicitly laid out from the beginning' 
(and will differ iro'tvi one logical or mat^heMtical system to another). 
In such a discourse the conclusions are fully entailed by the premises 

se premises and operations 



and transformations that rare specified* The; 



regulative rules which 
• The point here is th?t 



are in effect tlfe system of constitutive and 
are to be .used to r^ke sense of the argument. 

because they are specified, they are ^'obj'ec^ive * or 'external'' in a way 

ii * 
8 'r 

that constructs usually are not. Everyone jnaking use of this mode of' 
discourse will be using the same explicitly |tat^d rules or constructs 
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(though obviously they rray differ in their ir.c'|stery *of them), and thus, 
should reach the same conclusions.' Because tkey arc fully specif iec| 
by the t9rms.of the argument, however, these jrules need have very little 
to do with 'any other system of C9nstructs which i\ person mijiht ordinarily 

use^; they can remain unrelated to the rules jgoverning the conoon-sense 

c ' O , , 

world because they are quite literally bui4t up outside of the person 
using them. wThis is particularly clear in an area such as engineering, 
which relies upon a highly developed form of matheinatical discourse 
in deriving and applying equations which relatcl various design factors 
to one another. Such equations are of utmost importance in the work of 
the engineer, but they are important only as tolpls to be more or less 
consciously applied whenever they are needed; t^ey will never be internalized 

Cf. Polanyi (1958) on objectivity; "This Would imply that, of 
tv.'o forfis of knowledge, we should consider eis more objective that v;hich 
relies to a greater measure on theory rather than ion more ionediate 
^sensory experience. So that, the theory bein^ placed like a Screen 
betvreen our senses and the things of xchich our senses othen:ise X70uld 
have gained a more imnediate impression, v;e would rely increasingly on 
theoretical guidance for the interpretation of our lexnerience, and woul<i 
correspondinr^ly reduce the status of our rau impressionr. to that of du*-';as 
and possibly misleading ap{>earances.*' Such theory always seems outside,, 
'•other than nyself*- (p. 6). Langer (1967) has similarly discu;;sed the 
extent to which f ormalizntion through lo-^ic, creates a sense of objectivity 
that "has few if any parallels*^ (pp. 147 ff.). \ 

^Polanyi (1958) ^arrnin: "Since th<i formfil affitpations of a theory - 
are unaffectOv by the^state of th^ person acccptlnr. it, theories nay be 
constructcti without regard to oner's normal approach to experience" (p. A), 
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in the wny that the rules of language, for example, must be» 

i ^Following Britton (1970^, ve will call discourse used in this 
way discourse in the 'transactional' mode, since this kind of objectivity 
is the condition for transaction between people who do not share a world 
in comaon, for the dev^^lopment of theory as well as for the day-to-day 
business of man* 
Poetic ^Fom ^ 

\<hen we move out of the expressive in the opposite direction, away 
from the objectivity qf the transactional mode, we do so by increasing 
our concern with Langer's '^subjective feeling'* Here we are concerned 

.with prpcesses which operate within the individual rather than with 
those that are developed as external social tools* The constructs 
involved will be neither specified nor, ordinarily, fully specif iable-- 
they are systems of implications which are built up independently by 
each reader* Rather than an external, objective, impersonal conclusion, 
such a discourse leads to a complex, slow, internal formulation of the 

.relationships among the relevant constructs* 

Susanne Langer (1953) has ej-nphasized the extent to which a work 
of art relies upon such tensions among its various elements* ' She begins 
with musicp' 

The tonal structures we call 'music' bear a close Ibgical similarity 
to the forms of hurran f eel ing--forms of growth and attenuation, . 
flowing and stowing, conflict and resolution, speed, arrest, terrific 
excitement, calm, or subtle activation and dreamy lapses--not joy 
and sorrov?, perhaps, but the poignancy of cither and both--the 
greatness and brevity and eternal passing of everything vitally felt* 
Such is the pattern,* or logical form, of Sentience; and the pattern 
of music is that same form worked out in pure, measured sound and 
silence* tlusic is a tonal analogue of emotive life* (p» 27)-' 

Longer generalizes her findings to the other arts, demonstrating. t;iow 

each through its unique resources is able to provide a pattern of /living 

form' that is an adequate symbol of "emotions, moods, even sensations in 

their characteristic passage" (p, 82)* .Her account nonetheless neglects 

one crucial factor that she recognizes in her Ititor works: these tensions 
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and patterns emerge' not from the elements in the work directly, but 

from the way those elements are perceived by the^ audience. The conflicts . ' 

we feel are in the end not conflicts between phe notes of the music, the 

colours in a painting, or the incidents in a story, but between the 

constructs which we use to interpret those notes; colours, or incidents. 

It'^s with these constructs or patterns of ^plications that the artist 

is working, constructs which are personal father than public, called up 

in each person individually rather than through objective, public rules 

and conventions. , • 

Again following Britton (1970), we will call this end of the ^' 
spectrum, the 'poetic mode'. 

Transactional writing controls a Reader's response by 'objectifying' ' 
the constructs which will be brought to bear. The poetic, on the other 
hand, presents us with an experience in which the relevant constructs can 
only be implicit. As Kenneth Burke (1966) has pointed out, these constructs 
(or in his terns, 'personal equations') are logically prior to the discourse 
itself, though the reader or critic can formulate them only aften-rards. 
The principle is clear enough: an author is writing out of a set of 
constructs which shape t'he work, , and in the process are recorded in it; 
and it is from this record, or verbal artifact, that \^ in turn build up 
a meaning. The constructs shaping the work will function at many levels, 
rangir. j from those which govern the consistency of each individual 
character in a 3tory to such general principles as Fate or Justice or 
Destiny (themselves.^ reflected in compleic interrelationships among the 
characters and incidents). Such projected constructs should not be 
confused with those that govern the author»s own actions; , they are not 
necessarily or even usually the sane* .At the very^^ least, those projected 
in the work will be less conplexj more fpublic*, tjian those .that the 
writer uses; the work will have a fonh and l^mplicity that raw experience 
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achieves only after it hns been construed • . - 

The fornal properties on which poetic discourse relies to project 

its constructs have been explored in considoirablc detail, especially 

undcsr the influence of the New Critics; the principles which they have 

uncovered, ho::eyer, operate tacitly rather than explicitly. Such rules 

tell us how a given effect is achieved, but they cannot be used to achieve 

that effect tor the individual reader in the way thaf the rules underlying 

a transactional argument can be used to validate that argument* In this 

sense the response to a poem is always a personal response, relying on 

the individual's own construal of the situation, his own tacit understanding 

of the rules by \7hich the poem functions; at the same time, the very 

extensive lise which a poem makes of these rules creates a structured 

whole with definite interrelationships anong its parts* Thus we find 

Winifred Nowottny arguing in her book on the language of poetry that, 

-»**ineanin2 and value in poems are the product of a whole arraj^ of 
- elements of language., all having a potential of eloquence which comes 
to realization ^7hen, and only when, one element is set in discernable 
relation with another; that, therefore, a disagreement about the 
meaning or^value of a poem is a disagreement about relationships and 
is likely to be interminable just so long as the relationships 
operating in a poem are by either or both partie^s to a difepute 
inaccurately estimated and described, (-1962; p» 18) 

These interrelationships are the author's means of controlling the 

reader*s response: the more tightly they are woven together, the more 

clearly an idiosyncratic response vrill be held in check* For if a ^ • ^ 

reader brings in a bizarre interpretation at some point in his reading, 

an interpretation based on a way of construing which is not close to that 

which the author intended, the reader Will find that the rest of the 

structure ^7ill not make sense* He will be forced to look for another 

Interpretation, another way of construing what he has read* As in the 

transactional mode, movement towards tho^ polar form of the poetic 
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Thus Levi-Strauss (1966) sees art as a "reduction in scal^-i'V 

that compensates "for the renunciation of sensible dimensions by\ 

^ the acquisition of intelligible dimensions" (pp* 23-.24)* 
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simultaneously restricts the latitude of the individual reader in 
construing the discourse. It is because of this restriction .achieved 
through the shaping of the presented experience that the personal, 
subjective mode of the poetic can still be said to offer a universal 
meaning, an intersubject ive as v/ell as an intrasubjective area of 

agreement and consistency. ^ 

> 

T he Contrinuit?. 

The poetic as ^7e are defining it here is part o£ the same continuum 
as the transactional; it is a question of degrees rather than of either- 
or. In the polar cases a discourse ray appeal alTOSt exclusively to 
objective or subjective r.odes of construing, but there are many 
intermediate Stages in vhich the eler.ents are mixed. The simplest way 

s 

to untangle the various points of the continuum is to recof^nize that the 

increasing forn^H ligation of the transactional node is accomplished 

largely through a process of definition and delimitation.^^ In it;s most* 

developed form all elements are explicitly defined and hence any bn^ 

element could be replaced by another defined in the same way without 

altering the. meaning pf the discourse at all, (Thus it makes no difference 

in an algebraic problem V7hether I choose p, q, or r to stand for my 

unkno\m quantity, as long as I use each symbol consistently throughout.) 

In the poetic mode, on the other hand, each element plays a unique role, 

ft 

and none can be^ altered without at the same time altering, hoizever subtly, 
-the meaning, of the \7qrk as a whale. Here the continuum is def insd by 
how much differer^ce a given sort of change would make. - 

Host discourse represents a point along this continuum rather than 
a polar cas.e; thus we can ask how much of, rather than which, mode is 
represented in a given discourse. Both modes arc clearly impojrtemt in 
their o^m right: we use the tools of transact io"»al lan:;nage to cxten4^ 

• r 

and objectify our analyses of the problems wo face, and we govern our o\m 
- ■ n - - i. , — ^ 

'"•^Polanyi* (195S)^oten: |\ c .definition is a formalization of meaning 
which reduces its . inCornal elements and partly replaces thom by a formal 
operation (the reference to , the definions)*' (of^ll5). 

• GO - ' 
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actionfwby noons of the rv,ore subjective constructs which we have 

internalized. We need to have both worlds well-ordered, and the 

relationships bet^zeen then must be well-ordered too. As Michael Polanyi • 

(1953) hns written^ — 

Once truth is equated with the rightne^s of nental acceptance^ the 
transition from science to the arts is gradual. Authentic feelihg 
and authentic experience jointly guide all intellectual achievements; 
* so that from observing scientific facts within a rigid theoretical 
framework we can, move by dsgrec^ towards indwelling within a 
harmonious framev7ork of colours > of sounds or imagery, which merely 
recall objects and echo emotions experienced before. As we pass 
thus from verification to validation and rely increasin3ly on 
internal rather than external evidence, the structure of commitment 
reiriiins unchnn^ed but its depth becomes greater* (o, 321 ) 

Though we may not agree with all of the implications of Polanyi *s 

statement, ^7e want to echo his emphasis on the joint nature of the 

enterprise an'J to claim that it is the mixed forms along our poetic- 

transactional dimensiori which\^emplify it best. 

A writer in the -poetic mode uses transactional devices to retain 

control of aspects ot response which are not firmly controlled by the 

forT!i--to set a scene, describe a-charactery and sometimes to dra^7 a 

moral or sammarise .the 'point* (thus tying th^ subject ive response 

directly to one or another objective f ormulatiorK of it). Such techniques 

orient tfhe reader, , keeping him in touch with what\the^ author is doing, 

but th'sy are only successful when they are consistent with the subjective 

responses simultar>eously being shaped by the^ form of tr^e discourse. On 

ja very crude level, it ^rill not help much to be transactional ly told that 

a character is eccentric, if what we are shown of his actXons can only 

be construed as pathological; nor will it help to be told a\character is 

^ \ ' ' 

•Scottish- when, he is clearly speaking Welsh. ^ \ 

A V7riter in the transactional node will use- poetic devices for 
what has fctaditionaliy been knoTO aa rhetorical effect; he will deliberately 
appeal to subjective feeling to bolster what in some sense claims to be 
a purely ^objective* argument* Carlyle^s French Revolution is an extreme 
example of this type of writing, his florid style over-riding the ' 
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presentation of the history itself. Churchill^s war-tin>p speeches are^, 

another good exam/5le„ his subjective appeals really boinp of rtore . 

importance than the thread of objective argument supporting them. ^For 

the Auditor, such rhetorical devices function to integrate the transactional, 

objective argument with his own subjective modes of actin<?; the rhetoric 

works only to the extent that it is a successful integration of the two 

approaches. ''Only those voices from without are effective," wrot^ ' 

Kenneth Burke (1950), "Which can speak in the language of a voice 

within" (p. 39).* And it is precisely because Xarlyle's two voices are 

not successfully integrated that -he is re^id more for his rhetoric and 

style than for his historical theory. 

This puts concern with 'abuses' of language through propao;anda 

and rhetorical technique in a somewhat different light.= If in fact a 

piece of oropaganda is effective because it meshes with our personal 

constructs, then the danger in such uses lies ultimately not in .the 

coirmunicat ion, but in the systems of constructs themselves. V*e may be 

justified in complaining that someone is appealing to our b-aser, Instincts, 

but the unpalatable fact is that they are our instincts and not ones 

that have been created for us. Education in such circumstances' should. 

not be focussed upon»'proper uses of language', but upon the'^dev^lopJn^ 

personality and values of the students to whom that language*wi 11 be \ 

* 

addressed. 

Some Illustrations 

At this point we should make clear that a .discourse differs from 
raw experience in that there are always three, rather than one, systems 
of constructs that are relevant to it. the first system i$ that of the 
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: Hotopf (1965) has-made the point slightly differently: "one may 
also raise the question of the circumstances under which, one applies 
the classification 'expository*. A new idea is often refused understanding. 
To expound it, exaggeration, mataphor, and paradox may be needed. If our 
views are not surface feAtures-^as though a writer has only to put a 
transfer on our /brains--, if the*y have roots down intp us, in order to 
change thorn or get new ones percd^ived, reader may need to be dazzled,. Op 
bludgeoned, and enticed* to see what is before his nose.-" (p. 2A7) 



au^or or speaker; the second, that implicit in the discourse itself, 
whether throq^ih transactional or poetic techniques;' the third, that of 
the render whq will be called upon to respond to the discourse, to act 
as audience and to judge its ^effect** The Relationships amon^ the 
vgrious systems define the classical problems of aesthetics and 
coiranuni cat ions: that of the relationship of the author to his work, Ae 
author to the reader, and the reader to, the work* We. will be concerned . 
at various points in our discussion, both in this chapter and in later 
ones, with different aspects of those problei-ns; we should not be 
surprised to find that conclusions about particular works will vary 
greatly depending upon which of these perspectives is adopted. 

Uith this caveat, we will return to our contrast between poetic 
and transactional, and attempt to illustrate the continuum with some . 
specific examples. For the time* being, and largely because it is the * 
way in which the examples are most likely to have roughly the same import 
for readers of this discussion, we will be concerned with the coostructs 
and modes of construing imp\icit ia the works themselves, taking as 
their context "the relevant -conventions, beliefs, and presuppositions" 
at the time and place of their origin. Cqr examples, then, will be 
largely historical and in general will say little about the reaction of 
the individual reader today. Still, we are claiming that the dimensions 
illustr<ited historically are also the dimensions of impoortance .in the 
interaction between the individual reader and the individual work# 

The purest instances of the poetic mode are, as the name suggests, 
largely works of poetry; it is in this genre that the system of constructs 
with which the author is working is most fully projected In the form, 
and hence in this genre that there is the fullest control of the subjective 
c<5nstrual of experience. Here also are some longer works which continue 
'to be tightly written, but in which' the priitk^ry source of poetic control 
shifts from single words to larger units — scenes, characters, ir>cidents-- 
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themselves built up out of word-by-word detail/'' Those include su^h 

Works as Klnt^ Loar , Paradise Lost , and Ulysses ^ One would hesitate to ^ 

call these works less poetic; they simply achieve their poetic control 

with a different set of techniques and conventions. Since we have used 

a principle of substitutability as one approach to the nature of the 

continuuni, it, is worth noting that with these longer works it usua,;iy 

changes the meaning less to leave out a part than to substitute one 

incident f^or anpther. This is precisely because of the degree of 

structuring in the work as a whole: the tighter the fonn^ the core the 

redundancy that will be present in it. To delete a section ira-y leave th 

discourse slightly less rich, but l-ts parts will still be consistent, 

Xo replace a section will upset the whole system -of tensions and contras 

.that g.iYes it^lts structure- in the first place. . 

The -next group of works along this continuum are ones whose purpos 

and scope is more limited; the author relinquishes his control over 

some aspects of response, while carefully contrblline; those which are 

essen'rial to his 'point'. Such works tend to be one"- di mens i onal , but, 

this one dimension can nonetheless be well and clearly drawn; we do 

not necessarily reject the book out of hand simply because it is not 

•complex* enough. This mor^o includes much popular fiction, the James 

Bond novels, science fiction and mystery stories, and most (for want of 

a better term) • ideological ' literature. The constructs which are 

projected in the form of such works tend to be quite restricted--they 

are those necessary, for exampl-e, to the suspense in a mystery, the^ 

conflict ih an adventure, v 'e triumph of love in a romance. This 

limitation of the range of control. is particularly clear in what we 

referred to above as ' ideological ' or didactic 1 iterature- -works such as 

- — ' — ' y — — ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ^ 

^^enneth Burke (1945) has given particular attention to the ways— 
in whiph,such larger units are "liandledy noting for example that the 
"name of any well-developed character in fiction is the term for a 
peculiar complex o_f motives" (p. 33); those units _cao then be balanced 
against one another in much the sane way that smaller units in a 
lyric poem.. 
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Orwell's Animal Farm , Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress , and Harper Lee's 
To Kill a tiockinibird . In each of these the. author has a- quite evident 
point to make and takes greatest pains vith those aspects of subjective 
construal that are directly relevant to the point; the rest of the 
response of the reader is more or less assiuned to- correspond to conventional 
modes of construing. • 

^"Tloving from these works towards the expressive, there is a body 
of works whose status as 'fiction* is somewhat ambiguous. Biography 
and autobiography,^ accounts such as Hersey's Algiers Motol Incident and 
Capote's In Cold Bloo4, and journals such as Bosweil's can be classed , 
roughly together hjere. With such ^7orks we tacitly grant tjie author a 
certain latitude in his selection and presentation of events, a licence 
to sharpen, and clarify the experience presented to make »n better story'. 
On the other hand, all rely on conventional patterns of construing for 
their- interpretation; their points are made without precise projection 
of the'^ relevant personal constructs into the structure of the discourse 
ttself. Those that are needed are either stated transactionally or 
assumed as part of the shared, common-sense world of the author and his 
audience, 

Near the middle of the poet ic-transactional continuum are works 
which share with the expressive a 'nearly equal mix of thj^ two modes, 
a mix of objective argument and subjective construal of experience in 
"Tiearly equal proportions, \ftien the two modes are used in concert, 
reinforcing one another, we get the personal essay exemplified by an 
auth^ like Nacaulay. When the elements are played against one another, 
we get the biting satire of Jonathan Swift's A Kodest Proposal , In which 
a perfectly objective, transactional argument is vitiated by the perfectly 
subjective, poetic reactions against it which Swift xelies upon the ^ 
reader to provide. Both writers riely upon an ass.umod view of the world to 



make their subjective points; neither to any large extent uses the formal 



"Qualities of his discourse to shape ^fche reactions he seeks. 
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Of works clearly in the transactional mode, the discourse which' 
•Is closest to the expressive is that of/, for example, a sports 
commentator or an on-the-scene news report* Such commentary will be 
totally bound by thne language and social conventions which the speciker , 
and audience share; there will be no time to spell out meanings, since 
the discourse will be carried forward by the pace of the' events being 
described. A newspaper article is able to be slx2;htly more transnational, 
free as it is fronj the push of immediate recording; . but it will still 
be addressed to a jxirticular readership and will rely heavily upon the 
conventional beliefs of that readership to govern its selection of 
•newsworthy' items and the attitude to be assumed towards them. However 
objective the reporting ma'y claim to be, it will be shaped throughout 
by a conmon-sense knowledge of what is interesting and important, a " - 
knowledge shaped by the conventions and expectations of a sfocially constructed 
world. (It is because there is more than one such world in a pluralistic 
society that Dur nev7s papers- span such a wide spectrum of -rlews and opK^nion.) 

Next along the spectrum are writings explicitly embedded in 'the 
context of a theory. Here the author^ will be expected to define his 
important terms, to objectify and make explicit both the premises from 
which he is arguing and the conclusions towards which he is moving. Much 
of his argument wijl remain 'pjersuas ive* rather ^han ^transtictional , 
invoking subjective reactions to bolster his subjective claims. Far 
from weakenir^ an argument, such appeals usually strengthen it, demonstrating 
a congruence between the subjective and objective realities vrith which 
the disc"ourse is dealing. This congruence or 'sense of fitness* may 
carry the reader, over V7eak points as well as destroy allegiance to other 
explanations of the same phenomena. This is a large class of the 
transactional, including most historical, philosophical, and scientific 
theory-building--Darwin*s Origin of the Species as well as Langer's Mind 
and Durant's Story of Civi lization * Such works are validated against a 
background of rules of evidence and accepted procedures within theije am 

. GG 



specialized disciplines, rather than from the. logic and conventions of ^ 
the conrmon-sense world. These special conventions of professional ^ 
life are closely related toN^hat Kuhn (1962) has called the ^paradigm* 
underlying scientific work at any given point in history, and constitute 
a formalization of a hi^er order than would be apparent from examining 



a- single discoui^se fn isolation from the professional context from whi'ch 
it derives, '"^ \ 

Beyond this point tr<»hsactional discourse begins to resort to 
artificial symbol systems to provide a more explicit formalization than 
can be achieved in a natural language. Largely through the use of 
mathematics or symbolic logici such discourse rules out private interpreta- 
tions by specif yin^y the constitutive and regulative rules which are to 
apply. Both Piaget and Chomsky have used this approach in presenting 
the theories from which we chose the examples in the previous chapter; 
it is also at the heart of works such as \Jhitehead and Russell's Princioia 
Mathematica or Zinstein*s 1905 presentation of relativity theory. Beyond 
this mixed mode of formalization enbsdded within the context of explanatory 
language ije have only purely formal systems. ^ , 

A. j^laborative ^Choice * 



The/next dimension of our model is closely akin to what Kell.y (1955) 
has called the *elaborative choice*. In Kenya's view, a person pealing 
With a new event decides whether to handle it within the context of his 
present construct sy^tem^T^r whether it requires a fundamental change 

in the system of constructs itself. The first. choice leads to a tight, 

_ • ^ 

14 

James Hoffett (1968) has argued that the continuum can be seen as 
o succession of different ^logics', each with its own techniques. This 
is much to our point, though we want to emplrasize' ^-hnt each logic is 
implicitly a mode of construing the discourse and must be taken to 
include all of the special conventions and rules of procedure of the 
particular professional discipline. Cf. Moffett (1968), p. 35. 

15 ^ 

Kuhn's 'paradi.^m' is essentially equivalent to those aspects of 
n personal construct system which members of>a professional community 
share, in particular those aspects which determine and validate the 
problems to be addressed and the solutions to be accepted in the course 
of normal professional activity. ^ 



closed, but well-defined personal universe, the second to greater 
uncertainty but also the possibility of a greater ran^e of •^t:ontrol-. The 
choice itself is between a static and a dynamic world, -but for most of 
us it a'^mporary chotc'Cf^bsumed by a larg,?r pattern of alternately 
clarifying and changing the basis of—cons.bruing (cf*. Kelly (1955), PP» 528 ff 

An author makes, a similar elaboratiy,e choice about the system of , 
constructs projected in his discourse; he can stay. within the system with 
'^.\ih"ich he begins, confirming it in broad outline ev-sn hs he elaborates 'ij:. 
in detail, or he can seek a broader ran^e through coriversipn to a .new 
system, a more or les^ fundanental change in the wpy the world i^ to be 
construed.- His primry tool in controlling the elaborative choice is the 
process that Kelly called validation: the constructs fr"^ which the 
discourse starts can be seen ns sufficient (and thus valir!at:e.d))or ^ 
insufficient (and invalidated) for handling the experience of the work* 
This validation and invalidation, as well as the elaborative choice itself, 
is a property of the discourse; it is independent of thq author, who may 
learn from it just as other readers do. (On. the other hand* he nwy already 
have learned the lesson the ^iscours^ is teaching and struct:ure it as he 
does because he thinks it the most effective way of teaching the lesson 
to*pthers.) 

Conversion ^ . . 

At one end of thQ continuum, an author chooses fe6 extend the 
range of the construct system, forcing, it towards fundamental change, 
tovzards conversion into a new form. King^Lear, Oedipus Rex , Ori.?yin bf 
the Species , and Mewton^s Principia are alike In this respect; each poses 
•a basic challenge to the system of beliefs which forms the background ' 
aghinst x:hich it is written. Spectator role writings ' tJi^^QW downj^his 
challenge by creating a conflict within the subjective construal of the 
experience they offer; participant role writings achieve the same kind 
of tension through, objective argument and explicit demonstration of ^ 
contradiction t>r inadequacy. * 68 
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An^. iniportant defining aspect bf this polnr forn of^ the el>iJ3orative 
choice is' that the 'discourse is addressed to problems which are central 
to the ct)nstruct system; /it .challenges the nature of' the. questions to 
be asked "^as. ojch as the answers -td-. be given. In the^ subject ive rea^lm 
such a discourse is addressed to vhat Kelly called core constructs, those 
at the heart of the individual's personality and system of Values. ^ To . 
the extent that the discourse is successful, it represents a conversion 
from one systei?. of values to another. In the .objective realm such a ^ 
discourse relates to Kuhn's underlying paradigm go\feming inquiry; to . 
the extent that it achieves its aim, it will result in scientific 
revolution and an attendent paradigm change. 

For such works to achieve their goals, r:orq is needed than simply 

a successful fornulation of, an objective argument or successful projection 

% \ 

of a subjective System. If the* audience is to make a similar elaborati^ve 

* »' • 

choice, if they are to agree that the implications of the discoiirse ar^ 



of any relevance to their own' lives, the terms of the argraent must be 

congruent with those out of v/hich they"^ themselves have been operating. 

Kelly's (1955^ discussions of psyahotherapy provide us with a good *r]jodel 

. of the process; NLn the following passages we can almost substitute 

'reader' for 'client',- 'author*' for 'clinician', and 'worl^ for 'fixed 

role'. * 0 . / • / 

As soon as the client begins to take the fixed role 'seriously '" he 
is li!:ely to have difficulties ani his progress is likely to slow 
down.' In the successful case, it is V7hcn the client begins to say 
in some way, ^"I feel this is the way I really am,'* rather than, "I 
feel this is the way I our^ht to become," that the clinician notes 
♦ other evidences of real progress. Sometimes this kind of"emoti6nal 
insight*' is voice<J as, ''I feel as if this had been the real me all 
the tifiis but that J had neVer let myself' realize it* before, (p. 379) 

^ Or again: 

The effective clinician is not the client's twin brother who acts 
like hin, talks like him, and thinks like him.- He is the client's 
teacher who .can an^icjnato his behavior, not metely imitate it^ and : 
^ therefore can act as the client would act, npt merely. as the client 

has acted . The clinician then can i\lso turn around and act in contrast 
to thiHTay the client would act. Finally, the- clinician can rocohcile 

6Q and differentiate the tV7o courses of action by sul^suming, under some 
%i more permeable' constructs, the constructs which governed them. (p. 764) 
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In a similar ^^ay the author of a^dlscourse inust nal<e his audience respond, 
•That-^s me" and "That's the wa-y things are." There are many ways ia 
vhich such a response can be short-circulteti/ for in the end response 
'to a discourse depends upon what the reader takes, from the \;ork as much 
as upon wt>a*t the writer/ puts into it* The reader construes what he- reads, 

i 

; • ' 

judges it,, detennines its relevahce; he can^put it down half-read or end 

up saying only, "So thae^s the way they are." . , ' 

Change of the sort these works are trying to provoke are dealt 

vith by Kuhn as scientific revolutions, fundamental shifts in the 

paradigm governing the course of xiorntt\l scientific. inquiry--in our terms, 

a shift in the constructs underlying the discipline. Kuhn too emphasizes 

that such shifts tJepend upon the intuitive reaction of the scientific 

community, a reaction thnt is conditioned by the lon:^ experience" and. tacit 

knowledge of those who have bee-n \7orking in the field. Unless the discourse 

can. generate a sense of brightness and proportion*, a feeling of ^* 

correspondence between its^ clyixnis and the tacit -kno^fledge of these yprkers, 

the arguments will be set aside as anomalies which the pres.ent theory 

does not hnn<fle well but which are tolerated or ignored because of what 

th6 theory a.ble to do. (Much as the babies in the previous chapter 

•tolerate' the loss of information that results from, closing their eyes 

in reaching for a ball dangleci in front pf them.) Polanyi (1969) has 

argued much the same point, using the changing fortunes of one, of his 

o\m theories as an illustration of the valu6 of this intuitive professional 

judgment in protecting a field from irrelevant distractions and, misguided 

expenditures of energy. In this wider context, a discourse can be said 

to be validated only by the response it provokes, a response that is 

usually built up over years and into which many bits of dialogue may well 

have entered. 

If We move in a bit from the polar .form- of the elaborative choice, 

we come to wdrks which ask for conversion of a more limited part of tho 

paradigm or^-system of constructs. Though thpy arc; seeking thorough 
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revision ^;ithin their- pnrticu^r area of concern, the area itself is 
circumscribed in a way that will aUov overall- stability. In the 
spectator role we find such works as Animal Farm > A l^jers.Motel Incidont ^ 
and To Kill a Mockingbird , in each of which a particular and carefull^ 
circumscribed area of belief is challenged directly. * (Orwell for 
example' takes on an over-idealized view of Marxism; Hersey attacks the 
American systera of justice; Lee challenges racial attitudes in the 
American South.) A satire would usually fall into this group too, since 
it is usually focussed on a very speoific question or issue» In the 
, transactional node, we find here the whole apparatus of theory building 
and debate bet:\;een rival schools-'-in Kuhn*s terms, between proponents 
of rival paradigms. Usually such works, typified by Skinner's Behavior 
of Orfcanis^s or l<elly*s Ps^cholory of Personal Constructs ^ cannot assume 
a single opponent, a monolythic underlying paradigm out of which (and 
against which) they are operating, but instead^are one-among-many in a 
struggle for supporters. ,This is characteristic of Kulin's nreparadigm 
period in a science, a period' of uncertain genei:al principles. The point 
is that because the field is not thoroughly and systematically intej^ratod 
to begin with, the effects of any given reformulation ^:ill be limited; 
even the ^zorks which finally synthesize the field and give it a paradigm 
essentially organize rather thani&fereorganize the field as a whole. 
Neutral Ground 

The next large body of works .are those which maintain the expressive 
neutrality w respect to the elaborative choice^ seeking to integrate 
new experience into a common world-view vi th little attention to the 
nature of that world. In the participant role, this is the mode of 
giving information, whether in newspaper reports, mail-order catalogues, 
or recipe books; in all of these a comm6n background of attitude and 
convention is assumed rather than defended or challenged. It is also the 
mode of consultation, o£ a sharihp; of viewpoints .and attitudes when 

71 . , 



thore IS little concern with carrying one's ovn point-the sort of ^ _ 
oooli.g of experience which the girl's in Brittoh's (1969) transcripts 
wore engaging in. Such an exchange ..y lend, to ,uite fundamental change 
in a person's system of constructs, But when such chanr.o occurs it ^is 
internally motivated rather than arising out of a direction or pressure 
built into the discourse Itself^ ^ 

In the spectator role, we find a largo body of literature whose 

point seens to-be that others find the world much- as we do, sharing the . 
same problen>3 and triumphs, heartbreak and joy. Boswell's journals, 
travelogues in general, most' autobiography and nuch biography would fall 
here, all in the end not 'making a point' but celebrat/ng^ur natural 
interest in one another-an interest which at the snn-.e tine hel'ps to 
n-aintain our ccttfaon- sense world by demonstrating that in fact it works.- 
Here too we find nuch lyric poetry, interpreting and consolidating our 
sense of the world around specific i^^gos or 'lyric moment.'; these 
share with the expressive a concern with the world-as-it-is and have 
sometimes been called 'expressive sjTibols'. - ■ 

Articul->tion , 

. Hovin? on again,- we come to works whose major concern is with 
articulation of . given set of constructs, working out their detailed 
implications within the limits'that have befen set by the general paradigm. 
.As Kuhn has commented, this is an area of "pu^^le solving" in' that the ' 
problems addressed are "assumed to have solutions" (p. 37) because of , 
fiaith in the paradigm itself. Kenneth Burke (1966) has similarly pointed 
out that any system of constructs has its own 'implications' entailed 
in.it, implications that man has a corresponding perfectionist tendency 
to work out.- To fully order our world, we rr.ur.t have a conception of the 
perfect' fool an<i, perfect villain, as well as the more mundane characters 
with whom we are 'likely, to c*^in contact. It Is with formul^tin;s the 
extremes, with working our systems of constructs through to their logical 
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Conclusions, that much spectator role writing is concerned. The level 

nt which this is carried out can of course vary greatly; when a work 

nrticulates areas of our experience which' we have not thought muc^ about, 

we tend to call it -broadening'. WTien it articulates aspects of which we 

are not particularly protid, we tend to call it 'shallow' or 'chaao'. '.^on 

it relies on sinp'le effects such as suspense, mystery, or adventure, we 

tend to call it ' light'. In each case, however, we are engaged in what 

Harding (1962) has called "the'spcial act of affirming with the author 

a set of values," at the same time defining and articulating those values 

for ourselves. Harding's comments emphasize the similarity in this respect 

of books accorded widely varying degrees of literary merit: 

\Ihat is sor.etimes called wish-f uif illmant in novels and plays can 

more plausibly be described as wish-formulation or the definition 
'of 'desires. The cultural levels atr whicTi it works may vary widely? 
the process is \:he same. It is the social act of affirming with 
the author a set of values. They nay centre round marble bathrooms, 
mink coats and big- cars, or 'they may be embodied in the social ■ 
milieu and oersonae of novels by Jane Austen or Henry James; cadillacs 
and their occupants at Las Vegas or carriages and theirs at Pembexley 
and Poynton. Vie may lament the values implied ^in some popular f oriTir, 
of fiction and drama, but we cannot condemn them on the grounds of 
the psychological processes they employ. (?. lAA) 

The sense of delight such books give us— when they are successful— • 
results from the tacit recognition of the consistency within.lthe constructs 
they are articulating. It is akin to Langer's 'sense o£ fitness' and 
to the 'eureka principle' in general. 

In the transactional mode, these wbrks correspond to a large area 
Of discourse which Kuhn has labelled 'normal science'. Here one pushes n 
system to its limits, working out its implications, coordinating and 
systematizing its parts. It is the mode, of scientific surveys and. 
research reports, of ,sermons and philosophy, of the professional dialogue 

• It, 

between members of a given school of' thought. As sudh'-it represents the_ , 
bulk of scientific and professional writing, a point Kuhn captures when 
he calls it 'normal'. The process of articulatin,- a paradigiti, of working 
out its details and clai^fying the relationships among its elements, iS-' 
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a long and difficult one, usually involving many people and varying 
perspectives over an extended period of time. It provides the essential 
context out of which, eventually, paradfgn chan^ie as veil as paradigm 
maintenance can brought about. For as Kuhn notes, only when a 
paradigm has been fully articulated, pushed to its limits, do its weaknesses 
as Well as its possibilities becone apparent, And when the faults become 
over-riding, the field is ripe for revolution, for a shift of paradigm 
and a starting-over within the context of a new system of constructs. 

Seen from this perspective, the large body o^f best-selling literature 
^does not deserve the opprobrium that is us.ually heaped. upon it in the 
name of taste and*" cultural standards. If we take Richards' (1924) point 
that best sellers in all the arts exenipliiy ''the most general levels of 
attitude development" (p. 203), such works help us gain control and 
precision in a way that is analogous both to 'normal science* and to a 
child's play as he learns a new skill.. The pleasure which they offer is 
a pleasure of mastery, and just as a child becomes bored when he has 
fully mcisterod a skill, dropping some of its elements from his play and 
takings ub ne:: problensj so too we can expect the reader to becon^ bored 
when he has r<nstered the principles underlying the stories he is reading. 

. The formula novel is dull only for those x-;ho have learned its formula; 

*. but once it has been learned, we move on to works th<)t offer a new 

challenge and hence the possibility of a new mastery*_ 

George Kelly in his discussions ! of the changes in construct systems 

that result from psychotherapy also er.phftsized the extent to which change* 

also requires a stable base! from which to venture in a new direction. 

This recognition was at the heart of his discussion of the elaborative 

• ^ 
choice, . so we should not be surprised to find ourselves mcikin^'^ n 

similar point here, '/ritings in this area provide stability and security 

as well as articulation; they are harmful only to the extent that they 

become the only reading that a person is willing to do. And this they 

share even with the greatest works; ag|Uet of constant change and 
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conver/tJon, without attaining jnnstery of each new system, • is as 
^inhealthy as. refusing to adjnit change at all. ' ' ^ . 

Finally we reach the second pdle of 'the ela'bprative choice,, where 
the .concern is with providing a isore^oi^iess def initive, art iculated 
sunurwition of an established system. The' •textbook' is a good exainple of 
this srort oif \rt-iting and has been=discussed as such in some detail by 
Kuhn (1962). The concern is not with changing but uiCh preserving and 
•legitij^citing^ a set of beliefs (or principles or theories) _so that they 
can be passed on intact to a new generation (cf. Berger and Luckmann, 
1967; *p. 111).' In science the process is particularly cloar, involving 
very much a process of 'rewriting the past to serve the. purposes 'of the 
present, a rGjrriting which unavoidably distorts the^ past in the process. 
In nonscicntif ic transactional writings we get similar consolidations of 

points of view, sumrary statements whose major concern is to present 

» 

a given system In all of its detail rather than to. defend the system or 
to win converts away from its challengers^ 

In the spectator role, the pole is similarly marked by works whose 
concern is largely with summation and ordering rather than exploration 
and. extension. Discu3sing myth, Levi-Strauss (1966) has used the metaphor 
of the 'bricoleur', or Jack-of -all-trades, who has a fixed sGt of ^tools 
.with which to work rather than special tools s\aited to the particular 

m 

needs of each task: 

The elements which the 'bricoleur* >collects and uses -are 'pre- 
constrained* like the constitutive units of myth, the possible 
combinations of which are restricted by the fact that they-. are dra^m 
from the language where they already possess a sense which sets a 
limit, on. their f-xeedom of manoeuvre. And the , dec is ion as to what 
to^put in each place also depends on the possibility of putting 
a different element there instead, so that each choice' which is 
made will involve a complete reorganization of the structure, (p. 19) 

■^Sruner has made similar points in his studies. Cf. Bruner et §1 
(1956) on the value of validation in promoting more ventiff^ome behavior 
(p. 124), and .Bruner (1968) on the retreat to tnOre , primitive forms 
' in the face of repeated inve^lidation (pp. 18, 41). 

7f] 
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This- reorganization, however, remains .pre-constrnined' by the cools 
,vhich- have been Accepted; it is a matter of Vin.1 out n particular 

■system of relationships rather than oi ch^lengin.. tho relational 
principles or c6nstitutive -units themselves; 

Ritual, lik-e myth, also comes at .this pole of the elaborative 
choice. Here Levi-Strauss argues that sncr-ed objects "contribute .to 
.the raintenance of order in the universe by occupyin--, ^the places, allocated 
to then. Exa.-ninsd superficially and from the outside,- the refinements 
of ritual can appear pointless. They- .are explicable by a concern for 
What one might call 'mLcro-adjustmenf -the concern to assign every 
single creature, object or feature to a place within a class" (p. 
His documentation of these points within the renin of primitive cultures 

is extensive, providing much detailed support for our sense that myth 

/ 

and ritual serve as reference points for a culture. -They are, able to 
serve, such a function partly because, ,1 ike Kuhn's textbooks, they too 
are constantly rewritten as circumstances and values* change. Goody and 
■. Watt (l963)-have consented" at length on this phenomenon in pre-literate 
-societies, where deities "and other supernatural agencies, which have - 
served their purpose can be quietly dropped from the contemporary? 
pantheon; and as the society changes, myths too are forgotten, attributed 
to other personages, or transformed in their meaning" (p. 319). In our 
own culture such summary statements usually stem from a religious 
context, the Bible being a paramount example. Bunyan's Hl?,rim's 
Progress is another good illustration here; ' its allegory quite explicitly 
demonstrates its presumptions about a Godly and Christian life. So 
too with Milton's Paradise Lost ,, which though it i3 a far more complex 
and personal synthesis than Bunyan^s, is quite consciously and precisely 
laying out the details of the system as Ililton sees it. The concern is 
With the reconciliation of difficulties rather than with conversion to a" 



new paradigm. 
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Indwelling ' 

It should be clenr by now that in arguing a dimension corresponding-* 
. ' to kolly's notion ol elaborative choice, wc are not sug^-.csting that the 

1 spectator role can be divided into those works which provide us with 

insight into ourselves and those, which do not. We grant-even argue- 
that such insight has much to do with the value of works at all points 
along the continuum. The point we are trying to make, however, is that 
there is a qualitative difference in the kind of insight which is 
provided, a difference that lies in the way in which the discourse is 
implicitly to be construed. On the one 'hand, we have works which are 
•concerned with a struggle between paradigms, with forcing us to recognize 
irreconcilable conflict or limitation within-one view of the world, and 
thus ultimately to expand our range and begin again from a new set of 
basic principles. On the other hand, we have discourse concerned ^^ith 
the rfeconciliation of conflict within an acceptecl paradigm, with 
rearranging and articulating its parts, bringing them into alignment with 
one another, and ultimat^rly confirming the basic system of values in 
" ■ broad outline even as (LisJ^organized and changed in its detail.- 

'.blether we are concerned wITh moving towards a new paradigm or with 
' gaining mastery of the one which we have tentatively assumed, the arts 
^ remain one of our most important instruments. They are our mode of ' ' 

') •indwelling» (Polanyi , 1958) , of ordering our mind and experience into 

1 a coherent and useful whole, an ordering. that can only be done tacitly 

but vzhich structures the whole of our active life. 

t 

\ 

I , 5. -The y.'fiel as a VJhole * ' . 

j So far we have described the two underlying dimensions of discourse 

! In isolation from one another. Ini^igure 1 they are brought together in 

\ a unified model with its origin in the expressive and with the two 

• 

] dimensions defining directions of differentiation out from it, Exam^^es 

gj^^- • from among those we have used already have been located in the diagram 
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to illustrate its strwture. 



Figure 1: ' Modes of Discourse 
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The Expressive Center ' ' - , 

Several points are worth reiterating here. One concerns the central 
nature of the axpressive: as we have defined^it all other modes .of 
discourse can be seen as differentiations of this initial, fluid form._ 
Placing it at* the center of both of our dimensions, however, in effect 
gives the expressive a more limited definition than it has had as the 
center-point of the p.oetic-transactional spectrum alone* This change 
seems useful, for it separates two aspects of the expressive which in 
the past have been in"termingled--one havin^^ to do with, its place as a 
' bridge between the subjective and objective^ worlds, a bridge haying 
its roots in the reciprocity of the shared encounter; the other relating 
to its openness to new ideas, its lack of commitment to a particular 
way of assimilating experience, and its concomitant usefulness as an 
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instrument of problem solving. 

Wh<at we x^ant to argue is that there are other modes of discourse 
which share one or the other, but not both, of thesa characteristics 
with the expressive, and that 'these other modes are best handled as 
differentiations alons the dimensions of our model rather thaitas part 
of the expressive node itself. The two poles of the elaborativc choice 
are a*^ood place to start. We can cite psychotherapy, as an example of 
IconveFsion* on the boundary, between transactional and poetic; it is 



a very private process in which the individual's personal and public 
worlds are realigned. At the other ena of ^ the spectrum we can roco?:nize 
religious confess ion--at least for some groups in our culture— as one 
of the foremost means of reestablishing and conf irmirig a syst^-n of 
constructs^ a^ain in'a very private s'egment of the individual*^ life. 
Both of these nodes share with, the expressive a lack of formal differentiation 
into poetic or transactional' forms. They differ from the expressive, 
howev^, in their commitment to a point of View, a ;;ay of assiriilating 



-t-he-world. '.Jhereas in the expressive we have argued the only .pressure 



is towards fitting the xrorld together, in both of these there is implicit , 

a- part icular way of viewing that world* If one accepts the conventions 

of each mode, both the patient in psychotherapy and the suppliant in 

confession are guided from without, their construal of the world being 

shaped by the course of the discourse itself. The asymmeti*y of the 

relationship is evident in Kelly's discussion (1955): < 

The therapist subsumes the client's constructs. He decides what 
kinds^of variation of conceptual elements to introduce in§o the 
therapeutic field for the client to make constructive sense out 

of. He permits the client to validate certain constructs and he 

sets up the situation in such a mcinner as to invalidate others, (p. 59A) 

♦ 

This is anything but an unstructured situation, however un:->tructured 
and self -revealing the language of the patient may be. 

On the other hand, the oxtreitel of th^ poetic-transactional 
dimension can share, with the expressive the openness and lack of 
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assimilative pressure that confession and psychotherapy lack. In the 
transact ibnal, as we have already noted, we find many developed, fpms 

« 

of probleni-solving behavior--thc dialogue in professional consultation 
or the application of a computer program: to a problem aftor data have 
been gathered and paranet;ers defined • In the poetic '^mode, we find 
expressive lyrics which serve as reference points or indices to our 
shared vorld* 

To argue that these areas are best seen as differentiations of 

the expressive" rather than as part of its core is not to lessen the 

importance of the expressive in our lives* It remains the mode uhore 

the various parts of our li£,e core together and are ad-justed to one 

another, where we give our experience the meaning that it is to have 

for us* Berger and Luckiivmn (1967) have. noted the importance of such 

processes, dealing M\t\\ them as» ^conversation* : 

The most important vehicle of real ity -n^iintenance is conversation* 
.•/•^Most conversation does not in so rany words define the nature 
of the world. Rather, it takes place against the background of 
a world that is s.ilenfcly taken for granted. (p. 172) 

Yet it is not a static world that is taken for granted, rather a 

progressive one that is changed by the very activity of keeping it 

in order: 

One may he'ive doubts about one's religion; these doubts become 
real in a quite different way as one discusses them. One thon 
♦talks oneself into* those doubts; they are^ objectified as reality 
*V7it:hin one's o^.m consciousness. Generally speaking, the conversational • 
apparatus raintains reality l?y 'talking through' various elements of 
experience and allocating then a definite place in the real world. (p» 173 

It is this 'talking through' that we want to keep as the heart of the 
w 

expressive, leaving the differentiated forms--the arguing of a point 
of view, the creation of expressive symbols, the solving of a problem 
with the tools of transactional language--as specialized and distinct 
modes which develop out of the expressive and into which the expressive 
can easily move. 

This has obvious implications about' the order in which we would 
expect the various modes to be handled successfully by an individual, 
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but it is not meant as a developmental model per se. It is not that 

♦ - . 
one begins in the expressive and moves from it to the borders of the 

nodel; rather that these other nodes are added to the initial expressive 

inode> which continues to mature alongside of them. Movement from onfe 

part of the model to another does not represent a shift in quality or 

A 

maturity or value, simply a shift in the mode of construing V7hich the 
discourse itself implies. , . ' 

Cultural Value 

^On the othe^ hand, figure 1 does suggest that certain modes of 
construing have been more highly valued by our culture than have others. 
The quadrant consisting of 'converting' works in the spectator role 
Subsumes much of what has been termed 'good literature', suggesting 
that we have placed a value on the progress implicit in refomulation 
and extension of the degrees of freedom--a conclusion bolstered by the 
esteem in \7hich the \7orks in the corresponding sector of the transactional 
mode have also been held. At the same time we have valued the summary 
statements of the other extreme, the clear synthesis of a total point 
of view which can be used to initiate succeeding generations into a 
common culture. The areas V7hich have tended to be neglected--even 
derided--are those of 'normal science' and its spectator role Equivalent. 
The effect of these works is cumulative rather than dramatic, no one 
work becoming etched into cultural or professional consciousness. (A 
fact highlighted by the lack of titles that can be cited in thesg areas 
with any hope that they will be understood; we recognize the genres 
without sharing our examples of them.) Still their importance in the. 
total process of cultural and prof es'sional advance should not be 
forgotten: they provide both the stable reference points and the 
articulation of the system as a X7hole that is necessary for progress to 
take place at all. v ^ 
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^he Interaction Bot^yeen Reader nnd Work • ' , 

Works have been 'placed in figure 1 on the basis of the node of, . 
Construing Implicit in their structure when judged against the context 
of their tiir.e and place of origin* This was the siinDlest way to 
classify works \/hile presenting the model, but the dimensions of 
construing ^/hich we have been exploring continue to be of importance 
when we shift our. focus from that of general cultural importiance to 
that of the individual reader^s response. Origin of the Species , for 
example, was originally a polar form of the elaborative ch^iiCe, challengin 
basic assanptions and leading to a conversion to a new paradigm. But 
foremost biologists today it has moved to the opposite pole, becoming 
a major if somewhat dated reference point laying down the outline of 
the parfidign from which present-day science operates, Kin:^ ^Lear , on the 
other hand, reiriciins much vrhat it has always been, a poetic work provoking 
conflict within the paradigms of eacii* succeeding generation, pushing 
towards a new and broader perspectiye. And each generation construes , 
the work in this way because the depth and cqnplexity of the original 
is such that the problems it poses are ultimately larger than the 
context of kingship and povrer out of which it comes; tl>ey. are questions 
about th4^nalfure of man which .each generation myst face for itself. 
Other shirts that may take place within the^-model are purely individual, 
developmental ones, '..'e have all had the experience of a book which once 
excited us, opening our eyes to whole new vistas of human experience, 
and yet which when we returned to it in plater years seemed trite and 
superficial. It is a natural process, brought about by changes in our 
oxm systems of constructs,^ In the terms of the model, that which is 
initially a force towards conversion becomes, for the converted, a 
neutral or articulative summary of an accepted point of view, ' 

It is on the nature of this interaction between the reader and 
the Work thatvWe will focus; in the following chapters, exploring some 
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of the ways "It "is controlled, how it develops and changes, ^he 
QPnscious,nnd less-conscious vays in which it affects us. It is an 
important interaction because in tfie aggregate, ^urmated across .the 
many ;iridivfduals who are part of our. ^culture and pur society, it 
r^sDresents the progress of culture litself • ' - " * 
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CHAPTER III 

GENERAL PROCEDURES IN THE COLLECTION AJ© ANALYSIS OF DMA 



^0 . "• 1. Introduction 

-To explore the implications of this viev of the ..pectator-role, • 
a' series of studies wns undertaken to investif^ate developmental trertds' 
• ' in ideas about and 'responses to literature. The studies fall into two 

/main groups; dafa from which will be presented and; analysed separately. ^ 
The first set of studies used a published collection of stories told by _ 
' children between the ages of two and five (Pitcher and Prelinger, 1963). 
The original investigators analysed these' from a neo-rreudian perspective, 
• usina then as a means to explore latent theaes or crises of developmental 
importance.' Their investigations, though we will draw upon them at a 
few points, hWe for th? most part little relevance to our present • 
concerns. Pitcher and Prelinger's report^ reprints in full the. corpus of 
■stories upon' which their 'investigations were based, however, and it is 
this collection which is most valuable to us here.^ For the present 
investigation, analyses concentrate upon the stories as a source of 
information about the expectations which a child has about what a story 
is, how it is organized, and how it can. ba /used' or variedJn_i;esponse 
to different problems. 
- . The .second series of investigations was designed t^o. exptore age- 

changes in ideas about and responses to literature .among students' from 

' ^ • . ' 7' 

six to SGvenfiee^ years of , age. At each age level,, the relatively 

' r sjtandard use of structured or somi -structured interviews and open-ended 

• ! ' questionnaii^^es was combined vi0i a parallel exploration using.«an'adaptation 

of Kelly^s,^ (1955) repertory gl?id technique. The irfteryieVs and questionnaires 

/ ' • can also bd' seen as, extensions of Kelly^s c linicc-^ J procedures , however; 

they^ar^ similar to- what he has^ described as ^the »sel^-characterization« 

\ /of the person whose responses ^re being studied. 

^ ^ -/ihis'ch^npter will be toncernod wi'th t;he* technical details of the ; 

samples drawn for these varices investigations, the rationale behind 
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fehera, and general problems in gathering and annlysing the data. Details 
t>f the construction and analysis of specific instruments are reported in 
appendices II and III; copies of each are included in appendix IV;. 
Discussions of results are introduced as they becor.ie relevant in later 
chapters of this report. 

2> The Analysis of Children^'s Stories 

— ^ " ~" ~" -^^^ 

Subjects 

Pitcher and Prelinger (1963) collected'^dO stories from two, three, 
four, and five year old children in New Haven, Connecticut, and its 
surrounding coirmuni ties, in large part from children attending the Gesell 
Nursery Schools Stories vzere gathered over a period of several years, 
between 1955 and 1958. With the younger children, an investigator worked 
in the classroom as a teacher for 3 months before beginning to. collect 
data'. This was tiot true for the spider children, and the five-year-old 
sample in par^ticular is discontinuous; this included children from regular 

pulD^ic schoo/1 kindergartens where the population represented might be 

/ ' ^ 

expected to/ be rather, di ffe rent. 

S'tor/ie? were gathered in response to the simple' request, 'T?ell me 



a story,*'/ but according to Ames (1966) children at different ages vary 
iri^ their/ willingness to respond to this task.^ She reports that only 
about 50 percent of the two-ye^ir-olds will comply, though by three it is 
easy to elicit stories. Four-year-olds in her sample have become self- ^ 
consc/ious about what^ a stpry is and again need s6me coaxing. By five, the 
majoir compjication ,,is a prppensity to retell popular children's tales 
("Hansel a^d Gretel" was the favourite in Pitcher and Prelin^er*s sample) 
racher than to make up one of their own. These rbtel lings are excluded , 
tjcon Pitcher and Prelinger^s collection; ^when the children had finished 

r — — - — ^-^ — - 

Ambs worked fr:om--fche same research institute a5 Pitcher and Pralinger 
and drew from a nearly identical population in the years following th^, ,^ 
collection of data which they report. Though more Jbrief ly reported, Ames* 
data provide useful amplification of the earlier*>ork./ ^.^-"^ ' . 
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"^'them, they were asked, "Now I'd like a story that is your very oyn, ^ 

one, that nobody else told you, that you jnade up all by yourself." 

.Pitcher and Prelinger give no data' on the proportion of children ^^ho did 

not tell stories at different a^es, and none on the interaction" be trrcen 

retold and rade-uo stories in those cases ^7here the children did both. 

The socioeconomic status of the children was uniformly high; almost 

all were from professional faniilies, a usual characteristic of private 

American preschools^ In Ames' (1966) sample from the same population, 

they fall into classes I and II on the Minnesota Parental Occupation 

Scale. Various -^I? and Developnental Evaluations were available , on all 

of the children: 60 percent were of superior capacity, 33 percent of 

high average, and only 7 percent -average, a bias reflecting the honorzpneous 

and^privile'^ad socioeconomic status of the parents. , The children must , 

therefo;re be assumed to be more articulate and their storiea more fully 

developed than. would be the case in a random sample of these a^es. 

Though the population from which the sam.ple ;s drawn isj^dear _ ^ 

^ > ■ * 

enough, the sample itself is rather confused. Though th^ storiesl^are 

evenly divided .between bo^'s and girl;s at each ^ge, there are two'stories 

/ ' / . \. — , . 

each from the t^70, three, and four year olds, and there is a high 

/ 

prbportion of overlap between the age groups; many of the chi^l^dren 
contribute stories during more than one year. ^A subsample^ of 15 boys 
and 15 girls at each age has therefore been drawn for the present study, 
eliminating all overlao between year-groups and using only the. first of 
the two stories told by the, child at a particular age. Selection wa.s/ at 

' random within these constr^ifits* This makes statistical tests of 

o ^ , * 

differences between the ages and sdHes possible, and in fact results in 

^ ^ / A 

dropping only 17 subjects from the analysis completely; the larger droo 

O , . ^ \/ " ' \ 

in- the total number (from 360 to'l20 <>tories) is, resulj: M the high . *^ 

degree pf overlap between the ages and of the deletion of the 'Second'. " 

story for each of the younger 'subjects . »The full set of 360 stories was 

.8(5 : • •. ^ "V 

. ' ' • ■ - /. , ' , > , , 



scored, hovever', nnd except uhere othWise stKfced can be assumed. to 
show the sane trends as the smaller but statistically more useful 
subsample. 

In the discussion and analysis of data> subjects are cross- 
classified by sex and age. /^ge to the ne\irest month, as reported by 
Pitcher and Prelingcr (1963) for each child, vzas used to calculate the 
average ages in table 1. Both the two and five year old samples ar6 



, Table 1: -Age in Months of Children telTing Stories 



Boys mean 

. standard deviation 

Gixls mean . 

standard devicitior^ 

Based on 15 boys and 15 girls in each age group. 







GroiiD 




, T\^o 


Three 


Fouj? 


Five 


31.9 


41.9 


53.1 


'65.3 ■ 


1.3 


2.4 


3.2 


4.2 


31.6 


41.1 


53.3' 


63.9 


2.2 


2.9 


3.1 


3.3 



skewed, consisting largely of ^ildrea between 2;6 and 2; 11 in the first 
case, and slightly less oven^elinin-ly of children between 5;0 and 5;6 
in the second case. 

• * ^ 

,^oria^ P rocedures " 

7 " " 

. "The 360 stories reprinted by Pitcher and Frelinger (their full 

sample) were randomly numbered using Snedecor and Cochraa's (1967) tables 
and then .eTuolicated with all other identifying information (age, name, 

. sex) removed. These duplicated stories were ordered on the basis of their 
assigned random numbers and, scored. in this order. ^' The scores (set t>ut 
in detail in appendix II) were calculated by the investi<;ft tor, each on a 
separaire pass through the full set of storiesl Scorin,^ was spread over 
a f oar-month period aad relate.d measures scored at^Matorvals from oae 
aaother. ia order to keep then as iad^pcadeat as possible. After/ 
scorjag was* completed, the more subjective scores^A^ere^' recatcuTlated by — ^ 
aa indepeadeafc exam'ia^ ©a a raadom subs'ample of '25 s^tori es. ^la aj.1 
cases save oae (described ia appendix II), these scorla^s were doae 
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directly from tha category descriptions without further trninln^ by the 
nuiin invest ign tor ;» this is « stringent test of scorer consistency but n 
realistic one in terms of cross-study replication of results. These 
results are discussed in appendix II in the presentation of the scorins^ 
categories; inter-rater reliability was in general high^^ 

Wjien all scores had been calculated, the sample was reassembled 
in its origifuil form and coded to identify each subject. At this point 
the subsamples of. 15 boys and 15 girls were randomljj drawn for each age 
group. Some of the, omitted stoties had been told at earl^r and some at 
later ages than those used in the analyses. Since storV-telling had 
presumably been an intervening activity for all of th^ children, Viii^ 
does not introduce any evident bias. 

3. Data fron Intsr^'iews and ^Xiestionnnires 



, ^rQcedures 

Pinget*£^ discussions of developmental /stages in intellectual ^rovth 
w'ere.used to select target populations likely to show nuite different 



patterns of ' literary Response. Six', nic^e, thirteen, and eighteen year 

I 

t)r'iate 



'I 

old groups were chosen as appropriate /school -age papulations likely to 



1 

be biased to^.?ard Piaget*s preoperational, concrete operational, and early 

and later formal operational staged. The intent was -to maximize the ^ 

ratio of between- to within-^amme variation rather than to claim' that 

specific children would^ ij^ve^t^e resources of, one or ''another o£* these 

modes of thou^^fit available. 

To strike some balaiySe between the quality of the data and the 

amount of tine^tteeded tc^gather it, -younger "^subjects' were in<M-vidually 

int.erv^ej^ed but jDldcr.y6nesM7ere approacherd through varijOus i7ritten ^ 

/ • — / , ^ . 

measures. Ag$^ xtl-nc /zas , used as the chang<i-over pbint, v;ith' samples at 

that age completing both the V7ritten and the oral measures, ' 

A siflgle school' drawing'area was Irjitially chosen for thejstudy, 

/ ' ' " t 

centering on ^ Inrge comprehensive school in North tonclon find a nenrby 

i8 . . . 



set of lover and upper primry schools. J\ student begirxning in the 
lower school ordin«i?4ly moves from there to the upp3r school,, and finally 
'to the comprehensive school; at that last stage he is^ joined by students 
from a nun^ber of other similar primary schools. The community as a whole 
includes a stable working class- population livinr primarily in postwar 
public housing. A srall proportion of the population are first-generation 
immigrants, with some bilingualism; students for \7hom ICnglish vns not the 
mother-tongue ^:ere dropped from all samples gathered for this study. 
Pi'eliminary studies vrith draft versions of the written measures were 
carried out in the comprehensive school during the spring of 1972; 1 
class group each at eleven, fourteen, and fifteen wan tested, vith 
each student completing t^^o instruments. All measures were revised on 
the basis of the results. Preliminary work on the interview schedules 
for the younger children ^rns carried out in a school in Southeast London; 
some of the more interesting fragments of that vork have been reoorted >1 
separately (Ap.plebse, 1973). 

Testing for the main studies was carried but in a 5-week period in 
the autumn of 1972, from mid-Septomber to mid-dctober; this meant that 
the eighteen ye^ar old pre-university samples were in fact in the seventeen 

year old'age band. V/ork in the various schools and with the various age- 

/ \ 
/ 

groups be<^r.n and continued simultaneously. Though schedules were adjusted 

to the convenience of the schools rather tlian rigidly counter-balanced, 

time-of-day and day-of-week Were consciously rotated among age and se^c 

groups. , • . - . ^ 

• ♦ » ' ' 

' Intervle^-s with Six,, and Mine Year Olds 

These samples vere (ihos^en from a lo^/er and upper primary school 
sharing the same bi4ilding but with separate administrat ioa and staffing. 
In both schools, children wefo used from all classes at the selected 

£mes, involving 3 teachers at 6ach age level. Class lists were provide^, 

/' ' * n * " 

by the head of the lower school and by the teachers at the upper school. 
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Only students in the upper three-quarters of the ability-bnnd at each 
age were interviewed, to reduce the chance of totally frustrating any 
of the nine 'Vear olds ^;ith the writ-ten measures, _ - - - 

Subjects were' interviewed at random from the class lists, with 
testing terminated after all cells in the design were full; each 
interview \:as approximately halt an hour in length, though this varied 
considerably from cMld to child. Before testing bo-an, students were 
assigned at rand^.-n to one of ' the tvo interview schedules; each of these 
included an orally adniinistered repertory grid as well as a series of 
nore open-ended questions^ (Those measures are discussed in appendix III 
and are included in appendix IV,) Ninety-four children wore interviewed 
in all. Six were deleted through exaninGr, error or extreme shyness and 
discomfort in the interviev; situation, (In these cases, though the 
intor\'iew continued ,the fomal schedule was abandoned.) The final sample 
ofr-§8 subjects wai? evenly divided between ages six and nine, between the 
tujcy interview schedules, and between boys and girls. All of the children 

\had boen^^in school 'for at least 1 year at the time the interviews took 

J t. . . , ^ ■ ^ \ 

placG^/ ; 

/Table 2 describes the samples in terms of ago, vocabulary scores, 
and reading ability. The six year olds average age is just under six at 



Table 2: /A;$e, Reading Ability, and Vocabulary Scores for the Children 
Interviewed ' , . ' 



Age in months ^ , ' 











Interview 




Age 6 
(n=4/0 • 


Age 9 


Boys 


Girls 
(no44) 


One 
(n==44) 


' Two- 
(n=44) . 


Standard - 
deviation^ 


71.3 
104.1 


116.0 
107.1 
, 95.7 


93.8 " 
102.6 
93.8 


93.4" 
108.7 
97,6 


93.1 

103.(3 
95.0 


94.1 
107.6 
• 96.5 


2.90. 
12.82 
1?.62 



, 

Reading Ratio-' 

Analysis of variance for ago and treading sho\r nonsignificant differences 
between the sexes, between the interviews, or for sex by int<^rviGW inte-,. /:ions 
Vocabulary shows no significant dif f eronce^f for ago, interview, .or into^ .:.io.its 
but 7 for sex « 4^97, df«lj80, p< .03. 

J-I'ooled within colls.' ~~ " 

Zstandardizod in the normative Sc\m'ple to have ^oan « lOOi^'^ssrici.' « ^-^^^ 
separately for each age and sex group (Dunsdon and Roberts, 1955)> \ , 

^Reading age in months divided by ch^onolpgical age in noniTi s, alT 
times 100. 22 except for the Ago 9 ^n;.>ple, for which « ^4. 90 * 



5 yoars*ll*3 ntonths; the nine year olds A'eraf,o a^'e is 9 years 8.0 
months* Vocabulary as measure d by^ he Hill Hill Vocabulary Scale 
(Raven, 1965) (adninis tcrod as part of the intcrviov schedule) is 
slightly above avera^^e for both a-e ,^roir)S, thourch norc so for the girls 
than for the boys in these saniplas. Roadia:; scores at- nine, based on 
the Holborn Readin3 Scale (l.atts, 1944) adrainistered by each teacher at 
the beginning of the year, are slightly belov' avoraD;o; difJ^orences 
between reading and vocabulary are more likely due to differing normative 
samples than to a uithin-group discrepancy in achicvcnent in the two 
areas. In general, the available scores suggest that the sampled do not 
deviiite strikingly in any direction fror. the avcra^je, thour>h there n:ay 
be some constriction in range as a result of the sanpling procedure and 
the honogoneous socioeconoraic background of the con^rr.uni ty« 
\;ritten ?Ionsuros; I'ain Study * 

Nine, thirteen, and seventeen year old samples vere dra\ni for two 



ir^in neasures, one ^anV open-ended cuostvonnaire parallel to son^e aspects 
>f the inter"/ ief 73 jWrii youn 



of the inter'/i^^73^^TCh younger children, the other a repertory grid 
parallel to that given to subjects receiving the first of the two interview 
schedules.' The nine year old sample was simply «n extension of that for 
the interviews, but with more subjects. Students receiving the first 
inteirviow schedule later completed the open-ended questionnaire; those 
Receiving the second schedule later coTtpletod the repertor]/ grid. In 
both cases, about b:o weeks elapsed bet*Jecn the intervier*? and the written 
measures. The latter were adniniatercd in groups of 5 students, a ^ 
manageable size ^7hich allo^jed students to ask for help with vocabulary, ^ 
spelling'., *and genbral interpretation of instructions. Sixty-two children 

were tested with either the grid or the questionnaire; 1 co:nplcting the 

<( 

<yrid was frustrated by the final part o£ the tas!: mi^ quit ')ofore 
completing it; 1 afnsVering the cuestionnairo copied his answers dir^ictly 
from a conpntriot dnd was dropped. Tliis left a final sarnple of 60 nine year 



olds^ (T/enly divided botvaen the two tost conditions and, within 

conditions, by sex. Both incomplete tests carae from students vho had 

successfully coinoleted the intervieus,- leaving a 2l-subject overlap 

botvoon interview; ono and the open-ended querjtionnairc, and befJcen 

interview two and the written grid. The. oxpannion of these samlij^ by 

ap?Eo::imtcly one-third -(from 22 to 30) created no sisnificnnt differences 

in the average ages, vocabulary scores, or reading ratior> already 

reported in table 2-/ final means for the 60 subjects were 116.4 months 

for a^o, 106.3 for vocabulary, and 92.7 for rcadins. 

The thirteen year old sample was drawn -tlurinp, the nane time period 

fro.-p. the nei<3hbour in3 secondary school. Sampling '>y class, "^/ith 

5 clasr,er> out of the 9 havin:: thirteen i^ear olds, beln^ used-^ithor in 

t;he -riiin ^udy or in the supple.-nentary study (which uc^ed different 

instrunen^s). Standardized tfest results were used to select clafaseo 

biased to^;ard the better students in. the school. Tins upward bias 

paralleled that in the nine year old ''saniple and V7as introduced here in — 

order to provide sanples comparable with the prc-univcrsity sanple^which 

was also to be drawn; by ages sixteen and seventeen, students have 

> 

passed the school-leavin3 age and the bottom of each year--roup drops 
out. Selection of classes and scheduling V7as done by the_actin,'; 
chairrxin of the In^lish department;, with the investigator determining , 
which classes then received^ the main study and which the supplementary 
Study fnstruments. The writtc?n measures were administered in class groups 
during rer.ularly scheduled double-period iCn^lish sessions (appro:;imately 
90 minutes); in one case sinsle-pcriod sessions *on succosravc days we.re 
used. All students received a brief ^'readin,^" survey* ^ in advanc<* of the 
session, asking for titles of 8 different stories which they had read and^ 
remembered^, one .each for 8 different categories of stories (e.g.. 



o 

J. ; 



- At all phases of the study^ i^ was stressed that references to 
•storTos' meant any stories which |they had read, includinrj both novels 
and short stories. i i no ' ' ^ 



^.favourite, hard, r.ovinn)* The session itself bc^an with i\ brief ^: 
\ " ' ' • 

(je^cription of the study, stressing that it \;as not a tost, but an 

attempt to find out students* ooinions about books they had read; then 

the^toa nain p.easuros \7ero distributed in altornat:in.<; order around the 

class so that half received the frrid and half, the questionnaire. If a 

student finished before the neriod was over, he vas given the other 

measure too; thus all were busy throu?;hout the session* During the 

last 10 minutes everyone .was asked to complete a short 'background' 

questionnaire providin.:? infornation on ap:e, sex, socioeconomic status, 

general interest in reading, and preference amon^^, a selection of genres 

and aedia. 

In all, 45 subjects conpletcd the ^rid as their first measure and 
42 conoleted the quest ionnaire* Ten subjects on the p;rids and 2 on the 
interviews .left sone portion ir»'coniplete and were dropped' fron further 



analyses, Fron the rcinainin,^, s 
15 girls were dra\7r. for each of 
The seventeen year old po 
After discussions with the staf 



ubjects, randon' subsanples of 15 boys and 

the r.easures, 
pulation v:as not successfully sampled, 
f members involved, these students vrere 



asked to ^'^ather during a free period rather than durinp: a regular class 



session* Thi^was done partly 



disrupting; r.any different class 



because it x;as thouf.ht that enthusiasm 



and 'interest would be higher 4jnder these conditions, and partly because 
tjie class (;roups themselves were small and the study vrpuld have involved 



sessions, Virtu/illy. no cooperation \7as 



obtained during the initial meeting with these students nor during later 

! ^ ' ' 

attempts to folio:; up ^:ith students who had not participated. Students 

! 

who came to the sessions cooperjated, but very few cane at all-*-a response 
which was apparently the product of tensions within th.e clas§ group 
rather than provoked, by this specific study* In any event, though some 
data were gathered the sample \;as highly self -selected and very smal In- 
effectively of very little use. 
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, ,_'.iith tho loss of this ?,roup it was impossible to dr<»u a seventeen 
year old sarple thatwould be continuous vith Uio three youncer f.roups. 
Instead of attoKiptin.-? to 'irK^tch* schools, a new study vns set up to 
investigate changes from thirteen to seventeen in a totally different 
school situation. For this study, two suburban London single-sex selective 
schools were used. Both are lon^-establ ished, -academical ly-oriented 
schools with large pro-university classes and none boarding students. 
Though sharing some facilities, each school has its history, staff, 

* 

and financing. Mow thirteen and seventeen year old samples were drawn 
at the girls school during the first week of ^ovcnbcr, and at the boys 
school durins the last weel; of r'overiber. Procedures were identical with 
those in tho conprchonsivo school, except that the boys school neglected 
to distribute the oreliminary rcadins survey forms in advance of tho 

3 - 

testing session; this was the result of staff abocncos at the critical 
points, TiTO nllowances ^;oro -onerous however, so that this affected the 
second, supplementary questionnaire rather than the measures of major 

interest. > 

At the boys school, 30 subjects completed the grid and 25 the 
questionnaire as thoir first measure. Tronij these, 10 at each a-e were 
„„ao... ...... .o. ... ...n ..n,..o., . lk~. tH. ..U. 

school, 32 subject-- cor.ioletod each instrument 'as their first measure, 
afain with a random subsamole of 10 students for each instrument at each 
aJTused for most of the nnalysoG: In both schools, two seventeen year 
old and one thirteen year olo teaching JT-oup participated. 
. Suoplenentary S.tudy . . * . 

In addition to the irain ntudy focussln<T: op tho .?rid and open-ended - 
questionnaire /a supplementary study usin- a grid concerned with favourite 

c ^ 

movies, television serials, plays, stories, pop son^s, rhymes, and conic 
books was also carried out. An oral ver.';ion of this grid was f.iven to 

, ■ ■ ' r 

Cj^l'ii and nine year old children in thfb course of the second interview 
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schedule; a urittcn version V7as adninistorcd to nou sampler, of eleven, 
thirteen, and sixtfeen year olds at tho conprehensivG school." •aeyon 
year olds vare used for the written neasure in order to reduce the derr.nnds 
on the nir.e year olds, vho were already be'W. -asked to complete both a 
written r..3C5ure and an interviev: as part of the r^in series of studies.^ 
/\rrangcr.ent:r, for administering this instrument at the comprehensive 
school vere rade simultaneously T/lth^those for the instrurents in the 
rain study, but testing began a week earlier in order to insure that any - 
difficulties introduced by changes in procedures since the orelininary 
study would not jeoparadize results from the nain instruments • Students . 
in the supplementary study were scheduled. to receive the rrrid, the liill 
Kill Vocab-Jlary Scale, and the background questionnaire. This schedule 
proved ur/.:orIcable even with the double period, partly because the time 
demands vsre too great and partly because testing conditions for the grid 
and the vocabulary measure were too different to allow them to be joined 
well in one session, whichever measure were scheduled first. The 
vocabulary te^t requires standardized, highly formal testing procedures, 
while the procedure used with the grid encourages students to talk, among 
themseives during the initi^il period of selecting titles. Because of 
the difficulties it caused, the vocabulary measure was drppped from the 
sessions with the older students at this point; because of^ the time-lag 
built into the testing schedule, it was possible to make thi^ change ^- 
before testing for the main study had begun. Demant!r> on the school staff 
and^attencant problems of scheduling available time made the alternative 
of ^1 second session for this^measure unfeasible. 

II Tv7o classes at eleven, one at thirteen, and two at sixteen were 
used in the supplementary study, involving a totaLof 129 subjects. Of 
these, 52 left some portion of the grid or accompanying bacl<ground 
information sheet incomplete and were dropped froni the analysis. Of the 
remainin:: 77, 10 boys and 10 girls ,w^rc selected at random at each of 



ERIC the three ages, providing a total of 60 jjrid^ for 'pnrflysis. The very 95 
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high ra\e-pf inconplete returns '.in this r.tudy u:ln tluo to tho dif ticulties . ^ 
caused brthe test iV. .procedure, nnd by the fact that the prelininary 
•reading survey' did not provide the sriooth transition into the task that 
was obtained in the nwin study. — - 

. Descriptive Ileasures • 

A number of descriptive Treasures were col lected, from the= secondary 
school students- receiving the questionnaire or eit^r written grid. Table 
3 sumniariz^s these, including average ages, vievs of own reading ,~ and, for 
the conpre'honsive school students, a ratin- of verbal rsasonins ability 
based on testing just before^ entry froi?. primary school. (The latter is 

herJ standardized anons the age groups ns a.3-point scale.) The co-.prehensive 

S ' ' ' 

school sanples for the r.ain study are above the London average on this^ 
'ratin". whi lo "those" for the' supplementary Study are average. On a 
nationally'ti^andardized reading test given to all o^ the" thirteen year ^ 
olds-the previous spring, thoso^lassas in the rain study had an average 
reading scord of 10?. 3 (normed ^an « 100, s.d. = 15), those in the 
supplementary study an ayerago of 101.3, while t!ie year-c^roup as a whole 
had an average of 94.2. There was a 'slight but evident tendency . for 
students with better initial .ratings on verbal reasonm-^ to be nore 
likely to coT.plete the me,asures, and thus to rcnain in the final sample. 

Social class and socioo'cononic status of the students were estimated 
fronj data on parents* occupations provided on the background information 
sheet. Mo pressure was put on students to coniplofce this iten, and there 
was some resistance to it in the comprehensive school where pme of the ^ 
parents are uTieniployeG; nonetheless the najority responded as requested. 
Occupr.tions were then clpssified using a systen developed for census 
''data (General Registry Off ice, 1966), which Is itself con'patiblG with'.';t 
International Labour Offic? recomnendatirons (1953).^ The results <ire 
sumnv'irized in table 4. The parentr, of the conprehohcivo school children 

tend to be'skill'ed woifkaen, ^7ith very few families fall-ns into either . 

'» ^ ,' 
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the •.profcLSsional' or. the 'unskilled* social class touv.'s; in tqni^s of 
socioeconomic status, they reoresent "the tub so-^nvhuz sc^p^rate groupings 
of junior anc interr.od iato non-rkinual vorkors (o,**-. , ^clerks, typists, 
salesnen) and skilled or scni -ski }: led rr.nual ^rorlivrr' ^'e. carpenters, 
bricklayers, taKi-di:ivers). Though occupational dnt:! ?ire not available 
for the parents ^of the six and nine year olds, the area is hor.o'',eneous 
^ and stable enough to expect little difference. "Barents of the selective 
school children, on the other hand, are orinarily professionals (e.g*, 
doctors; la\?yers, teachers) or businessmen. 

Coooeration ' ^ . * 

■/ith* the exception of the seventeen year olds r.t the 'comprehensive 
school, studen-s^ i'n all of the clr.sses tested for ':/Oth the rain and 
supplementary studies seened cooperntive and, tnoiira r.dt volunteers, quite 
willing to particijate. There Kere few corments inclicatins^ any resistance 
and fev attempts to dismiss the questionnaires as joke,, either openly 
during the class sessions or covertly in the'ans^vsrs recorded^ The one 
exception \:<xs a joke which surfaced in virtually all of the thirteen 
year old and sorr.e of the other classes, vi*th i^7cnty Thousand Lea^-ucs Under 
the ^;ca 3U7.gested as a 'deep' story, and /'round the :orId in /]i?:hty ?Jays as 
a 'nqvin^:* one. This seeded n^ore to relax the classes and establish a 
confortable atmosphere than to subvert the intentions of the study; / 
neitner title appeared unduly in the j^esponses, arid then not in the 
joke-catep;ories. The instruments themselves vere-constructed so* that 
series of related questions V7ould provide a. check on whether ansvers 
were at least sy^teriiatic, 11 oapers v'ere exanined'for consistency as 
well as for lack of cooperation before coding be,c;an, but none had to be 
dropped on these ;rrounds.; (Some of the pa^iers dropped for incQMpleteness, 
however, were probably the product of lacl;, of interest.) 

A more subtle fom of distortion is nonetheless likely to be, present 
to some extent in all of th(?,data. This is. the attenpt to conform to 
teachers ♦ expectations,. Choices of favourites and judz^'inents of ♦^ood* 
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or 'poor* occur nt a number of different points in the instruments and. 
would appenr particularly prone to some such distortion. This was 
minimized in two ways. First, the presentation of the study stressed 
th^tt there v^re no right or wrong answers, *but thnt we were tryin,r^ to 
find out whnt students ^really* think about tl)e books 'they have read. 
It was stressed thnt people hardly ever aaree in their detailed comrr.ents 
about specific books, ah assertion that was strengthened considerably 
by the heated arguments that had arisen In some cl?i?ses.ln' the process 
of filling- out the preliminary ^reading survey* form. The second'way 
.in which distortion was controlled was by desif^ning ths various instrruinents 
to legitimate as vride a range of responses as possible, Questions asked 
not just why one might like such and such, but also why one mirht not 
like it; story-titles were 'elicited for such diverse categories as 
favourite, not liked, moving, hard^ easy, and deep; students were asked 
for their personal favourites as well as those they thought should win 
a prize as *];he best'book*; and so on. Such procedures cannot eliminate 
the attempt: to re\^pond' the way one thinks ojie »our,ht* to, but^they do 
help to minimize it. 
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4> Treatitient of D^ta 

^ . — 

General ; / ^ 

/ 

Data gathered in the course of these investigations were coded and 
^ punched for computer analysis, and checked for errors. P^pequencies were 
obtained for /categorical variables, and adjacent or related categories 
combined to /raise expected frequencies to the levels suggested b^r 
' Cochran forf appropriate use of chi-square as a test statistic; in some 
cases they were simply dichotomized 'at the median. Cochran* s criteria 
are summc-A-ized in Snedecor and Cochran (1967) and more conservatively 
In SiegeA (1956). ^ . 

Categorical data were analysed using the SI^S system (Mie* et al. 



1970) OS implemented at the University of London Computer Centre on its 



CDC 66(00 computer. Parametric analyses were carried out using JIANOVA 
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(Bock, 1963; Bock and Hnggnrd, 196§) nnd the BHD series (Dixon, 1968, 
1970), n^.ain fls inplemented at the University of L&ndon Cor.pitter Centre. 
All three of these sets of programs provide widely used and well- 
documented routines for various standard stntisticnl procedure^, though . 
the SPSS system i^rcluces a disconcerting number of imippropriately 
'computed tests of significance in its contingency table' subroutines • 
These systemn were supplemented by some hand calculations £or 
simple effects* Fisher»s Exact Test was computed using Sier;el*s (1956) 
tables, for those cases vbere frequencies in all cells were 5treater than 
1; exact levels were used in other cases* Interactions in two«by-tt7o 
tables in which the entries are proportions of a third variable were 
also tested* by hand, using an approximate test* based on the normal 
distribution* This test is described in detail in appendix II* 

Throucjhout the analyses-, *05 was taken as the le.vel for rejecting, 
the null hypothesis, .probabilities between * 10 and .05 as indicating a 
trend; others are reported as no significant difference (nsd). One- 
tailed tests are used where hypotheses were rade in advance and where 
such predictions can be incorporated in the test statistic. This 
latter' condition is not met-^^.f or^ e>5m3i4e^ In the chi-square tests with 
degi*eas of freedom greater than 1, and tho^e tests are therefore all 
two-tailed. For two-by-two tables, cjilculiitions for chi-square " 
included a correction for continuity; cf. Siegel (1956) or Snedecor 
and Cochran (1967). ^ . ^ ' - 

Children's Stories 

For the children's stories, summed sco-res w^re computed within - 
series of highly related variables to provide some control for the multipl 
comparisons involved. These V7ere dichotomized or used in analyses of 
variance as th^ir distributions warranted. • ^ 

' In tho subsample of 120 used for the main analyses, the two, three, 
and four year olds each had a second story available. These had been told 
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an wernf,o of 1.6 nonths after the first and vore used to explor^^the 
extent to vhich children nake use of^a variety of options in telling 
their stories, 7or these analyses, subjects Kcrr pcirtitioned Into those 
at or above a^e 3;6, and those bolov. Initial and ropeat scores for ; 
each* child vero then conf'.r.cc'i • thes'j o-^i.lyses arc disfcus^^ed 'in chapter ^ 
VI.. Changes fror^. story -1 to story 2 vere also tested against .the , 
hypothesir, t;hat the second story should .^ho:: sone developnental advance, ♦ 
in the direction of the age-changes predicted for the initial scores. 
These analyses are saTj^.arized in supplementary table 1 (appendix I): 
alnost" all are i^. thp predicted direction but feir^f the changes are - 
statistically si';nif icant. Given the short tin:^-iTVterval bet^recn the 
tv;o stories', this is not orirt icularly surprising;. . • . ' ^ 

Age and' sex differences vrere tested, for all measure.-;; for variables 
i:7hich could be treated as represen^zin^:; undarlyin:; interval scales these v 
included tests of interactions. For most of the catG;7orical data only 
main effects ^'ore tested, usin^ chi-squares on the appropriate bivarinte 
distributions. 

I nt ^rv i cws and ' ues t i onno ire s y * 

, The design of the nain study, vith the change fron oral to written 
neasures at age nine and fron the conprchensiva to the selective school 
setting at age thirteen, nalces overall tests of significance of questionable 
value and validity. Instead, both univariate and multivariate analyses 
have been limited to the contrasts of interest, benreen adjacent ages, 
between school settings, and between oral and wri»tten measures. Sex 
contrasts .have been tested within these constraints* In reporting re.^ults 
* on the -"^zri tton measu^res, the nine and thirteen year old samples from the 
North London prirary school and its associated coriprehensive school are 
discussed as a single 'comprehensive school' population; />i!ularly, the 
two selective schools hcive been treated ai; one po-.-'ulation in nost of the 
analyses. Sex and interaction effects have been tested for the selective 
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school samples, houever, and in interpreting differences that appear it 
is necessary to.reincnbcr that they confound a betveen-schools effect x/iYh 
any' sex differences. 

The f^rid analysis service run by Patrick Slater for the Jledicnl 
Research Council carried out nany of the analyses on the ;^rids, providing 
in sone cases essentially a scorin;;; service for the individual prids and 
in other cases conputations for 'botween-group conparisons; The steps in 
these analyses are untangled in appendix III; here I would sinply like 
*to acknowledge once again my gratitude to Dr. Slater and to S. Jane Tutton, 
vho carried the burden of most of the ;7ork for these grids* 

5^ Reoortin^ of Results 

. — * — - i • T» 

: ' • ( 

Several different enpirical studies ^:ere undertaken in connection 
with the pres'ent investigation. The samples and general procedures 
have been described in this chapter; details of specific, instrunents and 
scoring cate^^ories are included in appendices II and III. The chapters 
whioh follow are organized around the various aspects of the spectator 
' role on which these studies can throw further light* Though ir^ost of the 
chapters x:re prinarily concerned with one or another of the present series 
of investigations, there is no attoftpt to report each in turn; rather 
the results are introduced i^'the contexts in which they are nost relevant. 
In all of the discussions, technical details of the analyses are relegated 
^s much ^as'' possible to appendices, tables, and' footnotes; rany are 
further aniplified by supplenentary tables in apbendix I* 
: Data from the analysis of children's stories are discussed largely 

in chapters four, five, and six; there the concern is with expectations 
about what ft story is, how it i^ ^ructured, and hox; its form can be put 
to, use in response to varying dcj^n^ds. Chapter four also discusses 
data concerning the expectations of six and nine, year olds about what a 
story is. Other data from the interviews and open-endod questionnaires 
are reported in chapters seven anS eight, where the general concern is • 
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vith the way 'in uhich verbal responses are formulntcC. by different nf.o- 
Sroups.. Chapter nine turns directly to the nature of the construct syi^ten 
brought to boar upon stories, exploring the general characteristics of 
responses to the prids as ^rell as the relationships anon-, constructs a 
different a^es. Chapter ten continues this exploration usinr. tho ? 
as a source of inf orrvation about seneral reactions to tho ^spectator ro 
this is auc:.-.cntod'by results from the supplenientary study', cxploratioji 
of responses to ^her spectator-role scares and r.edin. F.inally, the 
last chapter returns briefly to nore general coMSidcrat5 on:; , providing 
a su:-unnry of the point of viex; adopted rather than of specific finding: 

To hel-5 untangle the variour. samples, instrur.ients, an'd di.scuss ionS" 
o5 .results, the lar.t of the supplencntary tables in appendix I providejs 
a brief suririary o: the overall design. 




CiiAPTER lV> , ■ ■ 

• ' ' TIIS EtKRGEK'CS OF. A S5J«2 OF STORY 

1 . Introduction 

' €h2r discussions have given the spectator role an important, even 
central, role in individual and cultural developnent, liut clearly it is 

a role defined largely from the perspective of the adult looking back 

f 

upon his earlier experience. Thisr chapter will attempt to deepen that 
persp ectiv e by considering the spectator role as it appears .to the child 
rat'f\er than the adult. We will be asking when spectator role discourse 
eitierges as a separate part of language experience, how it is marked or 
distinguished by the child, and what specific sorts of expectations 
and presuppositions he develops about it. The discussion will draw 



upon a range of sources, including but not limited to results from the 



investigations introduced in the previous chapter. Though the focus will 
be. on the *sense of story* as a typical anc^ central example, it is the 



spectator role in general which is the real topic of what follows; the 



relati.onships between the specific illustration and the more general 



category should become clear in the course of the discussion. 

2. £:arly'^Tt?rns of^the Spectator Role 

The _f_irst qucsti'on to address is whether or not spectator role 
language exists at all for the very young child. Is it meaningful to 
claim that he uses language to reflect upon, organize, and assimi late his 
experience rathe:^ than simply as a part of his ongoing transactions with 
the world? Many 'traditional trf^'ories of language development would 
certainLy^dmpTly that the spectator xole would be a later acquisition, 
that language begins withi'n .^a. suppc^rting' social context without which it 



does not, function, and ^It^Hat the earlies^tf^f unctions of language are 
Interactive, even imitative, 'and hardly reflective and detached. 

Certain devices^ which later becoi^e part of the repertoire of poetic 
form correspond to very primitive, even pre-language functions. Rhythm, 
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for example, was discussed "in the first chapter as an underlying 
physiological phenonienon of crucial* importance in organizing ongoing 
life-processes. A close. link between these body rhythms and the rhythms 
of language, has often been noted. V'ygotsky (1971) for -one has attempted 
to use* it to explain the pervasiveness of work songs and chants, and to 
see in them the ur-forms out of which literary uses of langua-e, detached 
from work, later develop. Chukovsky (1963) and \ihit^ (1954) have also in 
their o^m separate ways noted the extent to which the young child responds 
to rhythm. Both have noted, one with Russian and the other with New Zealand 
children, that there is a trancelike fascination with verse that enthrals 
a child even with adulV poetry far above his level of comprehension. A 
child apparently expects to enjoy the rhythm itself, rather than to 
understand the Mordj^: a four-year-old's fascination with "Ode to a 
Grecian Urn" is one example which White has cited. 
Pre "Sleep Honolos^ues 

More can be said about the origins of the spectator role, however, 
than simply that it eventually incorporates processes present eve.n in the 
infant* Our best approach is through Ruth VIeir's discussions of Lano:uaofe 
in the Crib (19.62). This study is based upon the pre-sleep monologues 
of heir's son Anthony, recorded as he 'talked himself to sleep each night 
between' his twenty-eighth and thirtieth months; roughly,lat two-and-a- 
half i These monologues pose a basic challenge to traditional theories of 
language development, as George Millar no^es in his introduction to the 
book: if language learning depends upon a supporting environment responding 
to vocalizations, the monologues* should never have taken place at all* 
They cannot be explained as perseveration, the ,r_eactivation of traces of 
language behavior 'left over^ from the child's day-time activities* On 
the contrary^ they suggest (in Miller's words) "persistent, combinatorial 
play*" From our point of view, they ar£ clearly language in the sp * < itor 
role, with no external demands, no audience, no point to make or conclusion 
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to reach. 

0 

^'eir's discussions thro;i light on -inanjL_aspects of the development 
of syntactic, morphological, and phonemic stru cture . For our present 
purposes, however, it is the , larger units of discourse that are of most 
interest. It is ^Vith larger units— sequences ranging from several sentences 
to as many as twenty and thirty--that early forms of the spectator role 
are most evident. (Weir found that pause length could be used as a stable 
and consistent index to segment the monologues into sentence-units; it 
is these divisions which are used in the examples which follow.) Although 
Anthony ^ alone while the recordings are being made, his monologues 
very much take the form of'a social interchange. He repeatedly commands, 
asks, chides, and addresses- real and imaginary characters present only 
in his imagination; in Langer's (1953) terms, „he creates for himself 
a • virtual* world, a semblance of reality.^ This appears strikingly in 
'the inventory of vocabulary, ^7here the most fraquent personalized noun 
is Bobo, a toy \;hich according to VJeir had no special significance for 
Anthony other than in its role as audience. It was not particularly 
favoured during day-time play, and V7as not missed when the family left 
for vacation without it. In the monologues, however, Bobo emerges ^a^a in 
and again, in such contexts as 'There^s the white blanket Bobo," "Look 
wha^t Bobo did," and "Bobo night night." / 

Within this virtual social frame, Anthony develops several different 
uses of language in the spectator role. iLarge segments of his monologues . 
are concerned with the form of the language itself. Some of this focusses 
on syntagmatic and paradigmatic pattern practice^ producing sequences 
which \Jeir likens to exercises in foreign language learning. Thus-the 



^Thus Langer (1953): "The poet *s ^business is to create the 
appearance of ^experiences' , the semblance of events lived and felt, and 
to organize them so they constitute a purely and completely experienced 
reality, a piece of virtual life " (p. 212). Langer argues that each of 
* the arts creates its own special kind of •virtual *. experience. 
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9 

following sequences: | * 

^ .Uhat color- There is the -Ugh t 

V/hat color blanket ^ Where is the light 

\fliat color* mop . Here is the ligh^. ..ipj*.. ^i^) 

What color glass (p. l09) 

' 0 • 

" These explore alternative patterns that are defined-^ by Anthony »s system 
of rules for language- use. The first is more or less eJ direct substitution 
exercise, taking the basic. sentence form and exploring (the other words 
that might occur within "it . The second works a series of transformations 
upon* the J^asic syntactic pattern. 

Weir comments that these mojiologues are freed from the normal 

•> ■ 

demands of referential language use; instead, Jakobson^s <1960) 'poetic 

function* often d6:T:inatGS. The sounds of language still present Anthony 

with great •difficulties-'-some phonjeraic contrasts have not been ^mastered, 

others are unstable. Words are, or can easily become, focal i\i Anthony's 

activities; their form and substance quite easily divert him. This 

produces sound play that to an adult, used to language functioning. 

tacitly and transparently, seems highly sophisticated. One example which 

Weir presents in some derail is ''Blanket like a lipstick." The phrase 

itself represents a comiflex association between his mother's gfooming 

habits and a corner of his blanket which he spontaneously identifies as 

his "blanket likp a lipstick." According to Weir, this becomes a popular 

phrase in day-time speech; it also appears regularly in the monologues. 

She argues, however, that in spite of the underlying semantic association, 

its function is not primarily referential. She breaks it down into 

three units each biginning with a strong , stress, and diagrams ''a 

strilc^ng pat?tern of interplay of stops and /l/": 

blanket bl- n kt " 

like a ^ 1 ^ k 

lil5stick 1 p s t k (p. 101) 

She points out that the order of /l/ and /k/ is fixed in each segment, 

with further play upon the stopped consonants. The first segment also 

repeats the vowel phoneme /Z/, the third segment the vowel phoneme /I/, 
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giving even further forinal unity to the structure as a whole. « 

■ .As a single example, one can justifiably ask if such structure is 
not simply* fortuitous,; it gains its strength from Weir'.s ability to 
multiply such examples- almost without end.^ Some of. thq most interesting 
sequences involve an interplay between language-as-sound gnd language-as- 
meaning, a process clearly evident in the following^ segment of monologue, 
transliterated 'from the phonetic transcriptions of the entire corpus which 
Weir inclucfes'as an appendix: ' 

1.. Block . y 

• 2. ^Yellow block ^ ' , 

3. Look at all de yellow block 



4. 


Dis is dot 1 , 




5; 


vTnat color dot 




6. 


I De left one 




7. 


Left dot 




8. 


Dafcs de left 6ne . 




9. 


' De next one 




10. 


Twice block " 




11. 


Twice block 




12. 


See dC' blocks 




13. 


In de ibox 




14.- 


An den put dis ofie 


right der 


15. 


aaa - 




16. 


Antonys ader block 




17. 


Uhich one , • • 




18. 


Two 




19. 


Right one 




20. 


'•'o left one 




21. 


See 




22. 


Dis one 




23. 


Four ' (pp 





f 

I This seems to begin as a simple enough expansion, held together by the /l/'s 

^ and /k/'s, and by the 1-k frame of look and' b^ock. It moves on to 



associations between ot'hr^r stopped consonants, but by lines 6' and 7 
Anthony seems to be experimenting with the different meanings^ of lef t^ 
Later, similar contrasts between different meanings of ri^ht and of one 



I appeJir to be focal. As with "blanket like a lipstick'' the full structure 
I . * 

I of this TionologuG is phonetically very complex, playing upon basic 

% contrastive elements of English pKonemics. The next example |s simpler: 



J ^ 

I T-urla and Vnnocjradova (1959) have provided experimental verification 

J of the extent to v^lch sound-links can dominate sense-links for children, 

I . as Welti as-^for mentally retarded ox. fatigued subjects. 



} . < • ?00 ' ' 

I s» . ?00 

f ^ . ?oo ^ • - ■ 

?oo * » 

?oo 

Get sh'empoo 
r \ Get shcmpoo 

; V .Tryin, 

\ \ Shampoo (10 x) 

t. ^. Shimming , pool, * 

I ' ShininviQg pool ^ 

I . Shinuning pool 

* '^itent so-ne water daddy (p» 170) 

I This begins as a relatively clear attempt to master a* word that has been 

I giving difficulty; Anthony even acknowledges that he is ''tryin*' to get 
I / it right. Eventually he mnage^, and confirms his achievement with the 

1 ten repetitions of ^'shampoo," Once confident of that, he seems to move 

i on to pure play, shifting frora "shampoo" to ^^shimmins pool" with /sh/, 

/m/, /p/, and /oo/ ail preserved and in the same order. According to 
Weir, this is a word that he does manage correctly in his day-speech, 
confirming our sense, that the distortion is serving the formal pattern 
rather than sinply an error. But this word' apparently strik<^s up semantic 
associations that bring Ant^iony 'back to the world of the present, and the 
demand for something^j^^ulhrink, * ^ . 

Finally, V7e should mention one of the clearest examples of sound-glay 
with no evident semantic content at all: 

Bink ^ ! " 

Let Bobo bink . ^ ' • 

Bink ben bink . - 

Blup kink^^ ^p. 105) ^ • * 

Vt'hat do we want to make of Anthony's monologues in the context of 
the origins of the spectator role? They are certainly highly expressive, * 

in the sense of our modal,* with form fluid, topics changing easily, and 

*? 

remaining very clos^e to. the self. It would not be pushing it far to claim 
■** 

that the role they are playing is much like that gave to gossip, a 
making sense of the world by talking it through in a socia-1 context. Here . 

— ^ — ^ — . _ 

^ . In the full transcriptions Weir g^yes .the last word of this segment 
as 'filing'* (p# r<67); her discussion of the example earlier^ however, 
suggests that '^klnk" is accurate. , , . 
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Anthotiy plays all roles in the dialogue, but' the social background is 
'evident enough. .And significantly, as in gossip, the dialogues focus 
__on- experiences which the child is in -the process of assimilating, He^is 
fitting the world together, elaborating its implications, exploring its 



itself;, 



parts. The subject ^of these monologues is in one sense language 
\.'eir calls it 'practice' and assigns' many o§ the sequences to Jakobson'V 
(1960) 'neta lingual' function, but it is just as reasonable to recognize 
that at two-and-a-half language itself is one of the central parts >f 
the child's world. R.^ther than practice, we would want to call Ahthony's 
sequences play ^ and as such the beginning' of discourse "in the spectator 
role. When language as clearly" has^ 'substance' as it does for 
Anthony, \r\^ its ^sounds *and contours are still focal, ^ it is -not 
stretching things much to see these experiments with sounds and language- 
patterns as directly analogous to the later experiments with patterns of 
events or ideas that we call literature. His attempts are very crude, 
of course; much of the delight they give comes largely because we know 
^that a child produced them.. Nonetheless they are early examples of 
language which has begun to move toward the poetic*. ' 
Orderin.g; Experience 

On the other hand, Anthony's concern with the suTbstance of language 

« * ^ * _ 

is not the only 'topic* to be found in his monologues. There are some 

which are just as clearly attempting to make sense of the nonlinguistic 

world of which he is a. part. Take for example the following sequence: 
* ^ * ' 

DadUy 

Cobbers crossed the street 
Cbbbers crossed the street 
Cobbers always cross the street 
Cobbers always 'cross the' street . 
Look at* Kitty 

Come here Kitty - . - ^ - 

Make it all gone ' y 

That's the boy (p. 134) 

Weir notes that crossing the street w^s a forbidden activity for Anthony, 

^ one that had been discussed with him at several times. Cobbers, the 
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1 ' family dog, however, did-'not obey this particular injunction, much to the 

- / ' 

child»s irritajrion. Thi5 problem seems to giv-e the sequence its underlying 
structure, beginning with a report to "daddy" on the dog »s^ misbehavior, 
- emphasized twice and t'hen generaHzed ('always'), and ending with an 
imaginary companion praising ^Anthony for eating his dijiner ("llake it >all 
gone, that's the boy"!),. (The middle sequence about "Kitty" seems to'be 
. prompted by a sound association with 'Cobbers' and 'crossed', as well as 

the semantic tie dog-cat.) Here -the talking-through or world -ordering 
nature of the discourse is evident enough, and it is typical of nany parts 
of the monologues. One of the longest sequences in the corpus, one 
discussed in some detail by Weir, SGems to reflect the archetypal struggle 
for possession. witKln a family. It is triggered off by "daddyj' entering 
! thfe room and then going out again; the discourse returns again and again , 

,^ to the topic of 'possession* and who belongs to whom. The sequence is 

very long and only part will be quoted here. It begins: 
That's for ha > 

Mamamania with Daddy j 
Milk for Daddy 

. ' » • Ok ' - ' , 

Daddy dance 

Daddy dance. ^ ^ ' 

Hi Dad«y 

Only ^^nthony - • 
' i Dn<^[dy dance J \ 
\ ' Daddy dance 

Daddy giV'e- it ^ . ^ ' ^ . 

Daddy not for Anthony 
• . . No 



This opening seginant sets out the topics that will recux^ thr^ghout the ^ 
full s.equence. The obvious claim for the father in "That's for he" (meaning 
•meV); the conflict in his recognition that the attachment is shared, and 
probably not even equally; and the offering of milk, precious dnough to 
the child, "for Daddy." "Daddy dance," according to Ueir a very rare 
phenomenon, seem!; to be ^a sound play, though it picks up sJme of the 
tonality of a refrain and reappears again near the end of the series, 
helping to hold the whole together:" 1 
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' Daddy put on a hat 
Daddy put on a-poat 

Only Daddy can • • 

I put this in here 
See the dosgi6 here 

See'^the doggie . 

I see the (Jo^gie 

Kitty likes dpggie 

Lights up here 

Daddy dance 

Daddy dance 

Daddy dance ^ 
With Bobo 

\^at color's Bobo )^ \ * ' 
.What color's Bobo (pp. 138-39) - . 

Weir in her analysis trace:$ a rondo-like pattern throughout this particular 

discourse; there is a brofajd circular moven^nt that brings the discussion 

back' topics like "Daddy* dance" and "what color." 

Anthony'^s monologues give us a strong basis for claiming that the 

^ spectatt)r role has already emerged ^b/' the age of tuo-and-a-half . The 

length of the monologues , the ease with which they are manageci, and. the 

obv_i(^5p^^!delight with which they are carried on makes us ^suspect that 

language used for looking-on* rather than particl^ting-in must begin 

even fear:/er^ perhaps as early as the infant's f^irst structured babbling 

to himself. There are few demands upon the language in these monologue^, 

however; Anthony is alone and has no one, but himself to please; The 

resulting discourse is very much in the expressive mode, with very little 

of what we would call poetic form, an^, little ^progress toward 'either pole 



of the elaborative choice. But because it stems from a context free 
from external deinands, the discourse cannot help us much with the problem 
of how well the child of this age can, when he needs tOy impose more fojm 
upon it. ■ ' 



I 
I 



. 3. Forrol Characteristics of Stories 



The stories which children tell, however, provide a direct approach 
to such questions. Though very young children may not be able to tell 
us in an^ full sense what they expect to" find ^H^k story, those 
expectations will be reflected more or 'less directly in their attempts to 
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stories to us. The £irst quest-ion to be examined is the extent 
.^hich young children use' conventional linguistic patterns to itkirk a 
ry as in some way different from other modes of language use, .Four 
rmal characteristics were chosen as obvious conventional markers, and 
cored' for' the stories in the , Pitcher and Prelinger (1963) collection: 
1) the use of a title; 2) beginning with a foirmal opening phrase (e.g.,' 
"Once upon a time,.."); 3) ending with a formal closing phrase (e.g., 
"the end" or "...ever after"); and A) the use of a consistent past 

tense (excluding dialogue) ia recounting the ^6ory. All four of these 

^ ^ * , 4 

are culturally defined rarkers of language in }?hG spectator role , markers 

/ • . . . . ' • ^ - 

used if anything more consistently in stories for children than. in adult 

literature. The extent to which these marker? are present "in the , . ^ 

stories children tell can,, to a certain extent^ be taken to ^indicate 

the degree to which atories have begun what is quite a long;.faarch frcHi 

the-child»g^ initial recognition that a story is in sonie way different 

from other language uses to his final firmly established recognition of 

a st:ory as a mode of conmunication or, in Harding*s (1962) word's, "an 

accepted technique or discussing the chances of life," 

The use of a title or of a formal opening line were mutually 

exclusive within the sub^ample of 120 stories in the main analysis, and 

"occurred together in less than 2 percent of the entire sample of 360. 
They were therefore combined into a single category of 'formal beginning*^ 
A summed score^ ranging from 0 for stories which shovred none of the 
three 'formal markers* to 3 for stories which showed all three, was also 

-comput,ed *for each subject to provide an overall index of development* 
: Table 5" 'summarizes the main findings for this set of variables. 

— t — . ^ — \ \ 

'^'^Sacfks (1977) has' madG a* similar point in the context of arguing 
that. the y&unger childreti are^ in fact doing something that can be 
callid ^telling stories • and 'not just ^talking to*, the investigator. 
Either pc^rticipant or spectator role discourse may be titled, of course^ 
'but f or^ral respdnses titles are likely only for stories* 
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Table 5: Use of Formal Elements of St^ory Form. 

Percent o&'children 



2 



Age 2 Age 3 Age U Age 5 Chi -square 

Element ^ (n^30) (n='30) (n--30) (n^30) (df°3) . 

!• Formal beginning 30.0% ^»3.3% 76.7% 86.7% 26.87^'"^^^ 

2. Formal ending 0.0 13.3 13.3 46.7 ' 23.82^'** 

3. Consistent past tense 63.3 80.0 93.3 86.7. 9.63^^- 

4. Summed score mean .93 1.37 1.83 2.20 p <.001 

''p< .05, two- tailed ^ 
*^^p<,.Ol ' 

^'^--•p< .005 :i , 

\ iFull definitions of all scores are given in appendix II. 

^Test of age differences. T^ere were no significant differences 
between the sexes using chi-squares with ages pooled for variables 1^ to 3. 

^Two-factor analysis „of variance, linear age ef f ects, *F » 43.^9,- 
df°l,ll2; nsd for higher-order age effects, sex, and interactions. 



Clearly even the two year olds have begun to mark stories in these 

ways: 63 percent of them use a consistent past tense, and 30 percent us<2t 

one or another form of forral^ opening. Seventy percent of the two year 

.olds* use at least one of these explicit markers of story-form. From tx;o^ 
to five all three methods of marking a story show a steady rise,* till 
by five 87^^percent are told in n consistent past tense, 8*^ percent use 
a formal opening, and 47 .percent have a formal closing. , All but 2 stories 

^ (6.7 percent) at age five are marked with at least 1 of these formal 
characteristics, and hi percent are, marked with all 3 of them. All of 
these age trends, taken singly or (through the summed score) as a whole, 
are highly significant; there aire np significant differences on these 
variables between the stories told by boys and girls. 

/ ■ • ■ 

The following stories offered by Eliot, the first while he was 

tWo and the second at five. Illustrate the extremes" of development with 

respect to these variables: 

The daddy works in the bank. And Mommy cooks breakfa^>t* Then we 
get up and get dressed. And the baby oats breakfast and honey. W^^c; 
go to school and ^we get dressed like that. I put coat on and 1 go^ - . 
in the car. And the lion in the cage. The bear went so fast and 
\^ he*s going to bring the bear back, in the cage. 

--Eliot M., 2;ll (p. 3i) 
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Once upon a time there were four cowboys. One was named Wilson, 
one was named Ashton, one was called Cheney, They all shot holdups 
and killed rattlesnakes and they ate them* 

Then a storm came and lightening came ,but there wasn't a fire. One 
' day in the woods another s.torm,came and there were no lightening rods 
so the grass burned and their house burhed^^up except they had a hose. 

One day they got *a dog and then in six days a wolf cane and the dog 
got rabies. They shot the dog but before the wolf came a "'baby dog 
came out. One day the dog grew up like his father. • They buried the 
dog and the wolf. 

Then a bear came to their house. Their house was made of brick and 
the bear got in the door. And the cowboys were bigger than the bear. 
They were two' feet. Then they killed the bear. 

The cowboys lived In the jungLe. A whole buncli of gorillas and 
lions and tigers came in their house. They were gding to eat them 
up. They had a fight and every singl^e^one of the /cowboys killed the 
gorillas and they lived happily ever after. 

--Eliot M., 5;1 (p> l2l) 

/ 

Many sorts of . development have obviously taken place in .t«he little over 

i - ' 

two years between these two stories, but the point to note for the 

, • • ' • ^ '/I 

moment is the progress from no formal marking a^^ a strory on any of the 

3 dimensions studied here, to formal marking on all J. Xhe first is cin * 

expressive, almost transactional piece of writing, a ireport on events 

bound, up closely in the world of €he child^ The second is clearly marked 

a$, a' 'story, a poetic rather than a transactional form. 

A> Fact and Fiction ' • * 



These markers create an *empty class', a .category of language use 
that is marked off as something special before the child really understands 
just what is special about it# The earliest interpretation seems to be 
that a story is something that happened in the past, ^ history rather 
than a fictional construct. , The pattern of devel(»pment within the set 
.,of story-markers is consistent with such an interpretation: the past 
tense is the first formal characteristic to develop, followed by the 
equally past-oriented 'once upon a tim§'.' Formal ending^, with their 



implication that a story is complejte in itself, develop much later; they 

^re used by fewer than half of the children Sven at five years. ^ 

— .. : _ _ - 

"^If ^the end* is taken separately. from endings such asy^happily 
ever- after* j'^'the figure is only 30.0 percent at five. 
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Dorothy V7hite*s (1954) chronicle of her daughter Carol^s early 
experiences with stories contains njany incidents which can .be seen to 
reflect a developing awareness of the story as a fictional construct. 
At 2;8, Carol treated stories as inviolable, and quickly caught her 
mother up if words were changed: "hot buttered toast," for example, was 
not allowed to be replaced by "afternoon tea" (p. 24). This aspect of 
a sense of story is long lasting; during some, preliminary work related 
to the present study we found it even in seven year olds asked how they 
might improve a §tory they had said they disliked. Most of the children 
misinterpreted the task 'and promptly named a different story that \ras 
already better; Stephen nominated Sleepin.g; Beauty as a. story he did 
not like: 

If you were telling 'Sleeping Beauty*, could you chan5;e it so that 

you would like it?— >^o.--VJhy not? — Is it alright* to make changes 

,in stories?— No.- -\/hy not?--. . . — Do you think you could rnake it 
better?--No. — ^..^y not?--> Because you can't rub out the words . 

--Stephen, 6;9 (Applebee, 1973) 

In White's transcripts there is no evidence that the question of the 

'truth' 9f 'a'story arose at all for Carol before the age of four, and 

even after that it remained somewhat problematic. 

Just after Carol's fourth birthday, she heard a poem which ended, 

"But I think/Hico are nice." 

"Who thinks?" Carol asked yesterda;^. "The one who ^rrote^the 
poem," I answered. She looked at me questioning^y but said no 
more* (pp. 100-01) 

This^ sense of the poem as having an origin is closely tied to the 
question of its reality. Two months later, the issue appears in another 
diary entry: 

C (appearing suddenly before me in the bathroom): How do you 
make things? 
' D: V7hat thingf5? 
' ' C: Babies and poems and things like that? (p. 125) ' 

)\ccording to White, this concern was a major preoccupation at this time, 

not something that emerged spontaneously With^^jespect to stories. 

Accompanying it was an emerging aw^nreness of the story as a representation 
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• -rv.-o' <.?v Havs after the last incident; 
of vhat it describes. Thus six days aicer >ii 

!nd puts h« £ ng n lio cfct^dren, th«.. doubtfully, /■Ihis book's 
no? Si '--l-^'" "It's about England carol... ..yes/ but not roal 
England, just paper England." (p, 127; 
This concern is a major step for^^ard, bOt there is still^a long .'ay to 
go. It fs- another 8 months before, there is a diary enl,(y noting that 
-Carol is now beginning to ask about 'true' and 'not /rue' stories. This 
' is a new development ^t almost five yearsj. Up ti/l now eve^rything has 
been accepted as real" (p> 188) • I 
Nonsense 

The progression toward the separation of iact an^ fiction is, howi^r, 
not that simple- and straight-forward. From a/very early age, certain Vinds 

of stories are accepted and enjoyed precise/y because they are not real; 

instead they invert, the normal order of eints in a" way that the child-. 
reco<»nizes and greets with laughter. The Russian children's poet 
: Chukovsky has discussed this with respect to nonsense verse, which he ^ 
'treats as an important means of reality-orientation. His point_is much 
■the one that w^ made in chapter II: to fully know one's reality, to be 
' master of the wVrld one has built for oneself, one must carry its principles 
' through to the Atremes, to be able to recognize what is complete nonsense 
; as well as what is complete scn"^. Such inversions, Chukovsky (1963^ 

: argues, are a majo\ technical device in children's verse and in verse 

for children. Characters ride everything but a horse,- sail in everything 
but a boat, live iAverything biit a house. This sort of reality- 
• confirmation through \^onsense begins very early. Chukovsky noted it in 

his own daughter at 23\months, when she mixed dogs and cats, "Oggie- 
meoW-at first uncertainly and then with great delight (pp. 97-98). Such 
recognition of nonsense depends upon a firmly based sense of the real. If 
the child feels there is an actual d,iscrepancy between the facts and his . 
need" to order them, he will be disturbed rather than amused. . At throe. 
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Chukovsky*s daughter was moved to tears when she heard that a cloud had 
walked across the sky, for *'How can a cloud possibly walk when it has 
no legs?^' (p» 10A)» 

Enjoyment of nonsense also app,ears in \Jhite's (1954) records," 
sometimi^s in contexts whore it was never intended* Just past three^and-a- 
half,, Carol began to have trouble with The Good Nip;ht Moon by UAh Brown: 



^ \^hen the text reads / 

Good night liAht . 

And the red balloon • " 

V Good night bears 

' ' And ^ood ni^nt chairs* • ' 

Carol interrupted, ^^You don^t say good night chairs*'* 
Good night kittens, 
Good night mittens* 
**You don't say, good night mittens**' As I read on snying good night 
to all the inanimate objects of the room, Carol began to consider 
^hiTs a very good joke indeed, the smijcs grew into shrieks of. 
laughter* . (p» 73) 

VJhat is hapjperiing here is simple enou'^h: Carol has just learned the 

distinction between animte and inanimate, arid the story, albeit 

unintentionally, produces exactly the sort of sense-in-nonsense, the 

•'Aren't I sJGjarter than they!" delight which Chukovsky has described* VJith 

the recognition of nonsense, 'story' has become a more complex concept 

for Carol, one that embraces both history and non^nse; but she. does not 

yet seem to recognize that fiction rather than fact i's one of the- 

conventions of the stoty-mode* ^ 

The question of the 'truth' of' stories is an important one in the 

developmental course* of the spectator role* As long as stories axe seen 

as true, or at least (as in nonsense) simply an inversion of the true, 

they can only present the child with the v7orld as it is, a world to be 

ass imi l ated and reconciled as best he is able* Once the story has emerged 

as a fiction, once it has .moved to the special place of stories, it can 

begin a new journey to^rard a' role in the exploration of the world not as 

it is but as it might be, a world of alternatives rather than of certainties 
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ThG Reality of ^ the \?orld of Stories 

The- question of the origin and reality of stories was pursued 
further in the interviexis with si:i and nine year 61ds undertaken for the 
present stu<Jy; (Xiestions "related to this topic were concentrated in the 
second interview schedule; they were scattered at 'different points in 
the interview to reduce pe^rs eviration and to allow tho problem to be 
addressed froni several^ different perspectives* Soinc-^f the approaches 
were quite direct,' asking whether stories ,are always about things that' 
'really had^pened*; others were less direct, asking, for example, ♦'v^Kere 

/ 

' does Cinder/el la live?" and pursuing the answer till the child^s view 
of Cinderella's status, (as person, doll, or historical character) begins 
to energe* The 'questions and the results from them are sumnarized in 
table 6» . 



Table 6: Recognition of Fictional Elements in Stories 



■Percent of Children Showing 
Fiiirm Reco,q;nition of Fiction 



Oueslrion . 

Where does Cinderella live? 
Could we go for a visit? ^ 

Is Cinderella a real person? 
Was she ever a real person? 

Are stories always about things 
x^hich really happened? 

Have yoU ever seen a giant? 

Overall rating at end of 
interview*^ 



Age 6 
(n='22) 



27. -2% 

72.7 
59.1 

50.0 



Age 9 
(n=22) 



86.4% 

90.9 

100.0 
95.5 

9P.9 



Chi-square 
(df-1) ^ 



13.34-*-'*^ 



A. 83^-^' 
6.34^*^^^ 



' iTest of age differences. There were no signif ic'ant dif f er e nc e s 

between the sexes using chi-squares with ages pooled. 

^Of those who" recognize Cinderella is not real, none of the nine 
year olds and 53.8 percGrnt of the six year olds say she is a puppet or 
dolly; p<.0008y t^/o-tailed, using Fisher^s Exffct Test. 

3of those recognizin,^; the fictional element, 18.2 percent of the 
six year olds and 95.0 percent of the nine year olds were rated as having 
a *firn* rather than ^wavering' sense of the fictional element; p<.00l, 
tV7o-tailed, iJsing chi-square with^df^U 



*p<.05, one-tailed 
**p<*01 
**'^'p<*005 
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^ stories scve astonishingly real even tSr six yeiar olds who hav^ 

had rf year in a school environment where thoy hear stories at least' 

daily^ Heidi K. at 6;0 is very positive in her views: 

Where does Cinder.ella live?-- ^.Mth her t^^o uely sisters /-4Jhere is 
cthat? — I think it^s in an old house, --Could we go for a visit?-- 
(>[o.)"—'vhy not?-- >%.Caune theyUl say Cinderella can't cone sheUl . 
have to wash un the plates anci all the dishes and wash the floor »-«* 
Hnra, do you think we could go visit the Ugly sisterst^-(YeS»)--\Je 
could?^ " \Jhere would we go?^-.»#--Do you think it*s near or far 
away?"i» Far^away » • - , . 

She continues, later in the interview: 

Is» Cinderella a real person?---Ye£. --Ivhat do you think she*s doing . i 
right now?--. .~ --^hat do you thinic shp night be doing? — Washing the 
f loor .-"Are stories always about> things that really happened? — Yes ^-- 
Uhen did the things in ^Little Red Riding Hood* happen?- - Don 't - 
know* — V.'hen do you»thinlc they_ happened? -^- September ? (It is September.) 

Many are less quick to think that they could actually visit the characters 

they grant as real, posing one or another problem that° would surely 

inter^'ene. Distance is the .most frequent obstacle, but there are many 

others. Thus Sarah (5;9), responding to the same questions^^ 

iJhere does Cinderella live?-- In p castle . --Uhere is the castle? — * 
>?gar th^ river . --Could we go for a visit? — No.-w\/hy hot? -- you'd 
have to walk throu.'Th the river » — If we could get over the river, 
would she talk with us?--Yes_. 

Children's beliefs at this age are complex, however; they hava riot ojnly . 

the special .problems of the story world to disentangle, but also questions 

of rife and death, real and unreal in the world around them* Many of 

the children shifted , ground in the course of the interview* Kovin T. 

(6; 2) begins confidently enough, even if a bit confused about just which^ 

story We are discussing* He ^ds confidently too, but with quite a 

different point of view: ^ • • 

V/here does Cinderella'^live?«-- In the three \:oofs houGe ^^-The three 
wolves place? -- Yeah . «-:rnere is that?-- I don*t know * --Do you think 
ve could go and visit her if we knew whereat was?»->!o* — VJhy not?-- 
Because it*s a lon^^ iray away * — CLater:) la^Cinderdlla a real person? — 
No. — V/hat is sho?-- She's just a Mttle girl . --Is she a real little 
g^rl? — Ho.— IJhat is sho?-- Shc's, she'r.» she's just a, just a doUy ,>^- 

''She's just a dolly? How what about her house? Do you think her house 
is a real house? — No. — is it something we co'uld go visi t?-- Mo. . .no I 
think fchore ain't such thin<:s as CindoTella .->«\/here did we get the 

^tory about it from, then?- -rrorn the bookg . —Aren't stories always 
about things that really happened? — Mo» some og them are . 
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"Just a dolly" is one transit iojial .form that appears -quite f requentfly in 
' these interviews; relegating characters to the status of lorig-dcad but 

once-living is another,. Joseph L. (6; 3) has taken this taclc» illustratin,^ 

^» 

in the process some of the confusion about meaninf^s of 'real' that arose 
for some cl^ildren: ^ / ' • * ^ 

Is Cinderella a V^al petson?--No. --Was^ she ever a real person?--2JooG, 
she_died.--Did she used to be al ive?--Yes^. -y.^en did she live? -- .A long ^ 
time ag:o.»'^ w.hen I was one years old ♦--Are stories always about things 
that real l^y - happened ? - - Yes > - - .ihen did the thin.n;s' in 'Little Red PwV^in'^, 
Hood' ha^pen?-- A lon-^ 'tine ago when I ^^'^s a baby, they happened. There 
was britches and that, a lortiy tine aao. So v^hen thgv r.t:arted witch,. ♦ 
they sa\7 two good neople and they r^ide sor.e more rroo d people, so did 
the more horrible oGo^yle^ And they made more good peoule and the 'd 
peoole^ ^ot drowned , — *\re there still people like tha t ? - " ^^o^^ » f -^ey 
were all killed^ the police got them > 



Joseph's ans^7or is inte^estinf^- f or its illustration of a process which we 
will core upon again and.a^^ain: the world of story is fully assimilated 
into the child*s general view of the world, made senseyof on the child's 
own terms. Here Moah and the floo.d have clearly helped to assimilate the. 
concent of evil ^tory-charaCvters, while the Biblical story itself has been' 
given its concrete, present day avengin,^ angels^in the fig*ure of the police, 

Joseph has evidently had a thorough exposure to the Biblical narratives*:, 

• ' ' 

.they also orovide^him with a framework for answerinc some later q'uestions ^ 

about ''giants: ' _ ' 

Have you ever ^een a <yiant ?-- David saw one when he ^7as a little boy , — 
Haye you ever seen one?--'^Io, --'/hy do you thinic you've never seen one? — 
One Vas made» only- Dnvi-d picked, ,, fired stones uo and he fell to the 
ground and he was, killed and he's in heaven , --Do you think there ever 
Used to be giants? — Yes , ->Do you think there are any now?>"> ^]o, they 
. were all killed by the police , . „ , . 

Responses to the questions on giants paralleled quite closely those 

on Cinderella, though they were often tinged with evident apprehension, 

, \^Tiere giants were ccJRcerned, most children were careful to keep a clear 

.distance": , - • . ^ 

Have you" ever seen a ^iant?--* ! 've hoard of a story 'ad cne in it , — 
Have you ever seen a giant though yourseU'2--(yo.)— IJhy do you think 
you've never seen o^e?— Cause'I don't like nic^nts , — l^iere do you ' 
think giants live?-- In a very bip, housGr ,^-Do you think they'll ever 
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conie hGre?--(rioJ--'.vTny not:?- -ThGy don't know what school to ^o_to >-" 
Aire giants rfeal?--## Arc there really such things as giants?--**. — 
Do you. think?--(Shrugs, uncertain, 5--Do you think someday you might 
see ^ne <;^nel7here?->- I ' 11 see one in the zoo , --See one where? -- In the 
zoo. --In the zoo?— Locked up . ' • 

' —sally M., 5;8 

Have you ever seen a giant?--(Yes_. )--You h«v;2? '.jh-ere?-- In Ireland .--.. 
Have you ever sqen a giant around hGre?--(Ye£, )--'.Jhere?-- In the wood's . 
Are grants real, are there really such things as giants?--(Yes_.)-- 
There are? Do you think one is going to come to school? — llo^ cause 
they*r(^ too dan'^erous . — '.flio^ s going to stop the.-n?' — The headi?aster . 

--James B. , .5; 11 

'^^ ^ 

Many of the children were familiar with the television series, Land of 

the Giants , and they almost inevitably declared that those giants, at: 

leasts were not real.^ Colin C. (5; 11) illustrates the perplexity that 

many felt, a sense that some parts, at least, of the story world are 

fiction, while other parts just might be true: ^ , 

Have you ever seen a giant? — ^Io.— V/hy do you think you've never s«eit 
one? — Because, I've seen ono on'^^television^ but that was a robot one , 
and th:^t*s a long way from here I know , --IJhere do you think giants 
live?-- South A;?.erica ,-.-Are giants "real ?—(Yes» )--They are? Do you 
'think one will ever come here?— Put sopetines^ I thi^nl<>. sor^eona's 
Inside driving it . — Do you think a real giant vill ever cone h(?re?-- 
Yah, I just think that. And I always keep watch in ny bedroon^ cause 
I think <^hosts cor.o in and r^iantSy and skeletons . 

By nine, these problems have for the most Dart disappeared, though they 

. = ' . ' / . 

occasionally surf^e again with very realistic stories. The difficulty 

•• ' ^ ! ■ - • 

which this series of ^question^. posed for the nine year olds was one of 



accepting that I rfe^ly wasj asking Vhab I seemed to be asking. Amanda 

is typical,, interpreting mj| initial request as one about the events of 

*• 

the story itself: I \ 



ivhere does Cinderella 



astonishment) — vJhy not 



live?--(long pause) I know she lives in a house 



With her t^^o ugcly sistjers , --Could we go there? - -NO! (witlji evident 



?--Beca use i,t isn't true! 
Amanda C, 10; 1 



Kany others were similarly dismissive. Giants, for examp.le, are just 
"something to put in a story" as far as Doreen B, (10;0) Js concerned; ^ 



and Samuel 3, (9;9) icnows that one he has seen had "a microscope near it" 

- " . ^ . ^ 

^Though this was true w-ith 'this , particular television series, later 
investigations found r^o evidence that television stories were \r\ p^enor-^ l - 
less real than .pther fonps as far as these children were concerned. See 
below, chapter X, ^ 123 * 



to "inake it big," 2ven vith these older children, however, there are. 
some surprising reflections of the predominant attitudes" of ^ their younger, 
brothers and sisters, especially if they can find a vay to explain vhy. 
story characters and events are not a part of the world In which they are- 
living. Thus Bruce B. (9;7) is quite consistent in his responses: 

Where does Cinderella live?-In a palace.-Where is the P^J"^^?"" 
Don't Icnou.-Do you think we could go vrsit her there?- jt s -fUst . 
iike a car toon . --could we go visit her there?- yell that .oos back . r 
5^ f^mo. V n.. nc^ed a tiiiie nachin e or sonethin^, could mko you po, 
there, so you couldn' t .-CLater: ) Have you ever seen a giant?-- 
ui Hnn» f 1 ive~T;h^;rSh^ <;innts was .-\?here do you think they live.- 
Caves, UP in the north, I "aan in these hills. -Uere they real?- . 
I think so .— Do you think there are any loft now?-- ?Io, died . 

Bruce rer^ins very nuch in the minority at nine, with fewer '.than 10 pei;_c^t 
of his peers persisting in such beliefs. But the fact that^he is able to 
continue, in this way, even if In the minority, is an important reflect^n. 
of the role stories play. They remain very much a presentation of the 
world as it is or has been, and have not yet eiiierged as a mode to ^; 
consider ways in which the world might be. 
The Origin of Stories j 

The child's sense of the^rigin of stories is closely linked with 
'the extent to Which they are seen as about things that really happened 
or are just 'made up'. At six, a story is above all else something that 
comes from a book, llany are aware that books come from shops and are 

made in factories, but finally, before the book there is another book. 
' ■ % 

Thus Arthur J. (6;0) has. firm expectations about how a factory operates: 

\Jhere do stories come f rom?— Ah. . . . in the fa ctory somewhere.— Where . 
does the factory get the storv?-- From fts next door factory .— Where 
do stories come from first?-- Um, machines . -IIow do the machines know 

' what to put in the storv?— Cause of the printers . —How do they know 
what to print?— Because they turn a button, ah. print it . --And how 
do they know how to. turn the button?— A man turns the button. --And 

. , where does the man get the story from? --Huh? —'..'here does the man 
get the story that he puts. in the nachine?- ~I don't know . 

RaVph ".U (5;8) illustrates another common response: books come from 

li,braries, and he will be glad to direct me, . ^ 
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Where do stories come.from?>> >From the library >-"^'niere does the 
library- get stories froa?> -From the shop; --Uhere does the sTiop get 
then fro^?--A_sho£*--How does the shop^ get stories?->- Uell vhen you - \ 
go to the library yn sce^ uhen'you ^^o to your library, n ot the one 
doTO there, the one that's just' over t'hc road there's a library 
there at the other school, V?hen you stoo you get' some library books > 

By nine, most of the cliildren are quite well aware that stoi^ics are nade 

up, the product of men; even if the route is *circui tous we invariably 

end up at that "point: " 

\niere do stories come froin?--Books^,--Uho makes the books? — Printers ^ 
they print books > --Where do we get the stories f rom?"*> People write 
them do^-m , — \;here do they get the stories from? — From their mind > 

—Bruce B., 9;7 

Where do stories corae from? — Book£.--\7here do books come from? — 
Factories >--??here do factories get the stories to put in the^ boolcs?-- 
From machines > --How do we get the stories in the first place? — Printed, 
they ^ re printed >--How do we know what to print though? Inhere ddes the 
story that we print come from?-- A man xTrites it, and he sends it to 
thenu --How 'does the man who writes it know what to write?— He makes 
UP the story himself > 

--Gilian R., 9;6 

Many, of course, come to the point more quickly: 

r 

Where do stories come frra? — People make them up ^-^-^'here do they get 
the stories?-- People do things and they probably write then doun > 
Sometimes they just make them up > 
>- ' , " ' ^ --Amanda C», 10;1 

Between six and nine, the proportion of children who eventually 

assert tha.t stories are *made up' rises from 30.8 'percent to 95.5 percent, 

a large and highly significant jump. There are no significant differences 

7 

between boys and girls in their sense of where stories corae from. ^. 

Sources of Scepticism 

I " • • ' 

During the preliminary study, wide discrepancies had emerged in the 

' '- ✓ ' • 

extent to which children of the same age thought that stories were 'made 

up* rather than 'real*; a few cases, this* seqmed directly related to 

disillusionment provided by more sceptical older brothers or sistc^rs* 

This was posed as an hypothesis for the main study and tested using the ^ 

^Chi-square for age « 16*60, df=l, p<.0001, one-tailed. Chi-square 
for sex » 0.88, df=l, nsd. 
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results fron the six year olds in interview tx7o» (nine year olds were 
excluded since almost All of them had already accepted stories as ma^de 
up») .Frequencies for these conparisons are sma^, but large enough that 
we would exoect at least to find trends emerging if the hypothesis were 

c 

viable.. The data are sa^iarized in table 7: they provide no support 

at all for the , hypo thesis* None of the differences bet^reen the t^^o groups 

are significant, and most are not even in the predicted direction* 



Table 7i Effect of Older Siblings on Recognition of Fiction in Stories 





Percent of Six 


Year Olds 






Reco^nizins; th^ 


i Fiction 




No Dlder Sibs Older Sibs 


Fisher*s 


Question 


. (n-8) 


(n=l4) 


Exact Test^ 


V Where does Cinderella live? 


50*07. 


25*0% 


nsd 


Is Cinderella real? 


62*5 


57*1 


nsd 


Are stories always about things 








that really happened?' 


87*5 


64*3 


nsd 


Have you ever seen a giant? . 


50*0 


64 i3 


nsd 


Where do stories come from? 


50*0 


.21*4 


nsd 


Overall rating at end of 




/ 




interview* 


50*0 


50*0 ' ^ 


— nsd 


^Usifi^ Siejel's (1956) tables of critical 


values, one 


-tailed* 


The variations in the percentages reported 


earlier,* in 


table 6, 


take us further in understanding 


the mechanisms 


underlying 


the child's 



development of a sense of stories as make-believe* They suggest that the 
six year oldslbegin to grasp that, in general^ s^tories do not have to be 
about real thin^»% fcef or^ /bhey have accept€^d that many of the characters 
they have come to know well are themselves part of this fictional world* 
Most of the children are amlpivalent, ready to declare with considerable 
determination that Cinderella is real, for example, and giants 'made up»; 
others dismiss Cinderella as 'just a puppet^ and stoutly defend a more- 
favoured story friend* Edwina S* (6;0> has such a preference: , 

Is Cinderella a real person? — (^!o• -She isn't? What is she?-- 
Sonebody dressed uo in Cinderella's clothen 4--Is Snow White a real 
pe r s on? - - ( Yes * ) - -She is? »vhere .do you thinlc she livcs?-- In her 
country ^— Could we ga to visit her? — (No*)— Why not?-- Cause she li vos 
in the country * --Do you think that there might be a way to visit her 
sometime? — ( Yes *) --What do you think she* is doing right now? — 
Washi nf< up * 

12G 
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Such exchanges, and there are many of them, suggest that there is 
no sudden realization that a story is *just a story% however much that 
has become the universal response by nine or ten. Instead, the charac 
shift slowly toward that special world of story, f^s each becomes more 
difficult to reconcile with the rest of the child's knowledge of the world. 
Edwina S., for example, knows enough about actors and actresses to 
■ realize thnt the television version she has seen is just about soi^ebody 
dressed up in Cinderella's clothes, and that has been enough to tip the 
balance of reality. Table 6»s sumnary statistics do not voM^ct the extent 
to tihich the six year olds are uncertain in their belief^ llie final rating, 
for exnra61e, was initially on a four-point scale, with categories for 
clear recognition of the fictional element, for recor.nltion but wavering, 
for real but wavering, and for clear acceptance of stories as real. The 
^ tV7o 'Wc^verin^f categories account for 72,7 percent of the responses of the 
. six yejfr olds (and only 13.6 percent of those at nine). Evidently 
*^ six> though they will still defend the reality of some of their 

stories, doubts have begun to arise for the majority of the children.^ 

0 

.5> Further Expectations About Stories 
What Stories Are About 

Part of a child's sense of story involves' the content of stories, 

XThat he expects them to be about. This was investigated in the interviews 

« 

by asking, '"..'hat sort of things usually happen in stories?" and following 
it up with questions dealing with appropriate and inappropriate things "to 
tell stories about." As a whole, this series produced little in the »ay 

:le can cite other support for the finding that ev4n at six. children 
are willing to defend the reality of 'nian^^stories. ?l?.-ret (1929 p 105) 
has consented briefly pn it in his studies of Swiss children. Freidson (1953) 
vorking with American children, conunents that five yer.r olds "do not seem * 
• to use any criterion of reality" in discussing stories. Even^by their 
J third year in school, "we find most of the children ^cceptinr the stortes if 
not as true events thnt directly effect them, then certainly'not as 'just' 
stories.,, ..The children seem mostly to be impressed by tfie likely 
impossibility... that the events they experience in <5ran:a are real and 
their reactions are more intense. . .than those of olrfer children "* 
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of consensus; many different things happen in stories, and many different 

things were lis^d in response. At both six and nine, the general question, , 

about 'what happ6!;ts' elicited a mixture of summary comments like "nice j ^ 

things" or "funny thinss" and of concrete examples: "Sometimes nbout 

naughty draculas or naughty men vith guns or police" (Joseph L., 6;3)^ or 

'»Like Rapunzel is about a witch and he tries to cliu}b up the tower to get 

the girl down" (Samuel S., 9;9). A handful of responses from the older , 

children showed ah awareness 'of a story, as a formal structuring of 

experi^erice: • c ' • ^ 

'.niat sort of things happen in stories?>«> Well there^s a middle^ I nean 
there's a starts cV middle. and an Gnd» so it<s like» ah, first you 
tells you about it^ then' it gets' excTtring^ then at the end they 
' live happily ever, after > 

• ■ ,r ---Druce B., 9;7 t 

.There were nc discernable age trends jn the answef^ produced; the, older 

children wer:e just as 'likely as the younger tO- respond ^ith a list of ^ 

9 ' , • 

specific examples or' a more general story-*const'rucf • • ^ Ji 

The questions on appropriate and inappropriate subjects for stories 

produced a similar diverse response, Arthur J, (6}-0) suggests we tell 

stories about Jack and the Beanstalk; James 3. (5;ir) says they can be 

about "Anything you like to tell us." Among the older children. Grant 

H. (9;8) reports we toll stories about •"adventures"; Bruce B» (9;7) lists 

"a .hen, a rabbit, a fox, and the three little plg^^l*. Children at both 

six. and nine found it significantly more difficult to list inappropriate 

subjects for stories than to JList appropriate ones' (table 8). At six 

this request led to a good deal of misunderstanding and prompted considerable 

ingenuity. Josepl\ L. (6;3) thought I wanted to know why he so often did 

not get to hear the stpry: 



,9 

Chi-square = 0,76, df=«l, nsd. The nine year olds were somewhat 
more likely; to respond at all, however. They formulated son^ sort of 
response in all cases, compared with '87.3 percent of the six year olds; 
chi-square ^ 3.610, df^l, p<.06, two-tailed. 
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Table 8: Hlxpectations About Suitable Subjects for Stories 

P<5rcent 05 Children Ansverin<; 



Suitable subjects only 
Unsuitable subjects only 
Neither 
Both* 



Six ' 


Nine 


Boys [ 




(n=»22; 






\ n— ^ / 


54.5% 


31.8% 


45.- 5% . 


40.9% 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


18.2 


0.0 . 


4.5 


13.6 


27.3 


~ 68.2 


50,0 


45.5 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Age contrast in ability to answer both, chi-square « 5*83, df=»l, p<.01, 
one-rtailed. 

Sex contrast in ability to answer both, chi-square « 0.00, df=»l, nsd. 
Suitable vs, unsuitable at ago six, Mc^7eInar•s test « 10.08, df«l, p<.005, 

two-tailed. ] ^ no 

Suitable vs. unsuitable at age nine, McNeirar's test « 5.13, df«l, p<.025, 

t^7o-tailed. 

\-?hat things do we not tell stories about?-- If you talk they shut 4:he 
book up like that (slapping his hands together) . --Vihat kincis of 
things do we never tell a story aboutT^^-^ If you shout and then you* re 
nn ucrhty vou have to sit: oVt the floor. And they won't read you a 
^ story, if you're standinjc: up^ 

Beatrice S. (6;1), on the other hand, had a ready enough response: the 

stories you do not tell about are the ones ''you listen to." Sandra A. (5;ll), 

somewhat similarly, declared that one does not tell stories about the three 

bears: haven't got the book' of three bears." A few of the children 

did have some sense of appropriate and inappropriate topics, however. 

Thus Clifford C. (5;10): 

VJhat tihin^.s don't we usually tell stories about ?>- - A bout rubbishy we 
don|t_. — •\lhy don't we tell storitss about rubbish?^'' Cause people don't . 
liko-storios like that . 

By nine this sense of^ the inappropriate is much more firmly developed, 

though the question still causes significantly more difficulty than the 

• parallel one about appropriate subjects. Two broad classes of responses 

Were evident: we should not tell naughty stories, and we^ should not tell 

dull ones. Samuel S. (9.;9), for example, declared you should not tell 

stories about 'rude things'. And Belgin C. (9;2) has a more specific 

example in mind: \ 
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U-hat things don't we usually tell stories about?— Horrible thint>s,V 
\thy don•t^7e'n:<^U stories about horrible things?— Cause it's not vei^ 
nice .— '..'hat kirtd of horrible things would you not tell a story aboutt-^ 
Ah7"vou wouldn'fe toll stories that, that y ou've done in the holidays 
and your :rum mi-'iht hit vou and -that, And'sone people might tell sor:ie 
people, and they ni<:ht gret told off, their iniuns . 

Responses vTnich implied that stories should be interesting^; often picked 

inanimate objects as t;hings not to tell stories ^bout, Marissa C, (9; 6) 

would not tell stories about "i>lan^£ and trees," because ">Jothing much 

can really happen to them*" Bruce X9;7) similarly would not tell, 

stories about "cars? and glothes," because "they're not hunkin beings*" 

0- 

The difficulty which' children have in listing things uhiph stories 
should not be about is related to the model pf gro^rtrh outlined earlier. 
Expectations about stories are patterns of implications built up out of 
previous experience: by definition this does not include exposure to 
stories •about things we do not tell stories aboCf^ • 
Com!?>on Character Types- 

They Uo include exposure, however, to character types which appear 
and reappear in different stories* The range here irs very vide, with 
much of it overlapping the everyday world with which the child is also 
familiar: monuny and daddy appear "In stories, as well as the Wizard of Oz 
and the Three Little Pigs* If our findings are accurate, most of these 
story characters become part of the *real world' which the young child is 
coming to master* Those which we as adults recognizi as purely 'story 
characters are th§^ beginning of what we might call the child's^ • Literary* 
or •cultu»|^l* heritage, though the child does not recognize them as such; 
they at'e reference points which children share with one another and with 
the world of adults* A child who, plays the part of a story character, 
for example, is taking up a role whose possibilities have been defined by 
■the story he has heard, and both he and the other children will understand, 
in an unconscious way, what those possibilities entail* ^This sort of 
assimilation extends even to linguistic structures which the child would 
otherwise find unnatuntl* White (1954), fqr example, listene*d in on 
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Carol, at 3;8: . v ' 

Tonipht after tea I overheard Carol telling a story. . .about the ^ 

brief Sunday walk today. "TI;iero's a hospital. Sometimes a motor 

car came by .arfd sonietimes a truck. Sonetimas a tram car came by 

and' sometimes the' people." She uas followin- the phrasing and my 

exact intonaCioH of voice A?hen I hr-' rqad the passage from The Little 

^vhite Gate , .''Sometimes a hedgehog cama by, and s.ometimes a mouse. Cp.. 1^) 

Ue should ^ilso expect to find such experience with stories 

overflowing from the woi^ld of stories-heard to that of. stories-told. To 

pursue this, the stories from the Pitcher and Prelinger (1963) collection 

were, scored for the presence of named story characters or of unnaned 

characters of types peculiar or nearly so to the fantasy world (e.g#, 

witches, ghosts, cowboys and Indians). In the subsample used for 

statistical analysis, such use of stock -characters did not appear at all 

in the stories at two, rose to 16.7 percent at three, 13.3 percent at 

four, and 33.3 percent at five.^^ In the full set of 360 stories, Santa 

Claus was the nost frequently named character, cowboys J:he ir.ost frequent 

type, followed closely by witches, Indians, giants, and ghosts in declining 

order of frequency. The major characteristic of the use of these characters, 

however, was the diversity within and between ages; even cowboys were used 

in only 17 of the 360 stories,- Santa Claus in only 8. 

The extent to which children develop expectations about story 

characters was also explored in the interviews V7ith six and nine year olds* 

One set of questions follo\7ed up Kucthe's (19|6> empirical finding that 

in our culture dogs tend to be associated witj^ bojrs and cats wdth girls, 

and further that this adult schema is reflected in the pairings which 

appear in children's stories. If children are |>uilding up expectations 

about stories on the bn^is of their :>ro,vious/4;^posure to then, they 

should exi^ect a boy in a story to have a ^o0tor a pet, and a girl to 

have a' cat. Further, childrcn's^continucd exposure to stone:; between 



^^Again, fuller definitions of scoring categories are included in 
appendix II/ Chi-square for age* « 12.69, df«3, p<.005, two-tailed; 
chi-square for sex « 0.25, df«I, nsd. The uneven rise between two and 
four my be a sampling fluctuation; in tHe full sample of 360 the dip 
is not present. J. 3 J. 
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six and nine should- make this expectation stronger for the older than 

for the younger children. 

The results fron these questions are summarized in the bottom 
section of tabic 9. At six, some A6 percent of the children expe^ boys 



Table 9: Knowledge of Common Story Characters 



Character 

1, Lion 
1. Wolf 
3. Rabbit 
4 • ' FoK 

5. Fairy 

6. Witch 

1. Three or more of the above 

8. Boy*s pet 

9. Girl's pet 





Chi Idrcn^ 




A pre 6 


Age 9 


Chi -square 


(n=22) 


(n=22) 


(df=l) 


27.2% 


AO. 9'/. 


5.83^'''- 


54.5 


77.3 


1.62 


13.6 


59.1 


7.96'--^-'^' 


A. 5 


63.6 




. 9.1 


50.0 


6. 9 9 


22,1 


77.3 


11.00'^*='' 


A0.9 


86.A 


7.96*** 


A5.5 


'81.8 


A. 81** 


31.8 


77.3 


7. A3*** 



'iFor 1 through 7,' the percentages are of children above the median , 

in knowledc'e of each role. The data are not comparably scaled and cannot^ 
b- used to determine, for exaniplc, whether a 'fox' or a 'wolf' has a more- 
firnly defined role for these subjects. Scores for category 2 arc sieved, 
and are divided here into those at or above the median. 

For category 8, the percenCs are of children reporting that a boy 
in a story usually has a dog (and only a dog) for a- pet; for 9, the 
percent reporting that a girl in a story usually has a cat (and only a 

cat) for a "pet. ' \. ^ e 

2Test 6f age differences. For 1 to 7 this is a median test; for 
8 and 9 the ordinary chi-square. There were no significnj^t differences 
between the sexes using chi-square tests of main effects, 31=1, two-tailed. 

*p<.05, one-tailed 
**p<.01 ■ • , ^ ' 

**'''p<.005 , - 



to have dogs for a pet, and 32 percent of them expect girls to have cats; 
both proportions rise s_ignif icantly between six and nine, where they hover 
near 80 percent. The trend at six for the boy's pet schema to be more 
fully established than the girl's pet schema is interesting, in that it 
directly reflects Kuethe's findings^^ the stories he surveyed had boys 



Following up earlier studies of. adult expectations, Kuethe (1966) 
studied 600 children's books from his local Ivbrary: 202 had a male with 
an animal, 91 had a female \<ith an animal. Specific pairings were 67 j 
boy-dog, 19 boy-cat, 25 girl-dog, arid 26 girl-cat. There were no o^r^ 
gender-specif ic^airings,- J. 3 2 



With dogs inore than tv^ice as o^f ten as' thoy had girls vith cats. 

ThTdata also allow some investigation of the relationship between 
these story schen«»ta and other aspects of the child's life. Eric M. (6;l), 
for exa'mple, is less sure than most a^sout what to o-.tpect: 

v.'hat.kind of pet will a boy in a .story usually have?- Ho' II usually 

- h ave a cat or a do^ or a bird or a oarrot or a rab bit or a bab;^ 
Eionkey.-.'hat kind of pet will ,a .girl in a story usually navo?--^ 
henTr-Do you have any nets?- I have a bussy cat but not a doc ^ b_9£ause 

T^e nv cousin.' he brin? hjs doer put and he c^oes after me. ir I 

brin.fTsone toys do'.m to olay V7ith . 

Eric, in addition to his fear of dogs, is one of a number of children 

whos-e-own pets reverse the cultural pattern, a group which we would predict 

to be less likely to recognize these story schemata since thfey would be' in 

direct conflict with an important situation in their own lives.- For the 

nine year olds the schemata were too firmly established to test this, and 

"none of the siR year old girls in the sample had a dog for a pet. There 

— arSTTTo^^ver, a group of 8 six year old boys who have cats rather than 



dogs. ' Of these, 4 said that boys usually have a cat for a pet, whereas 
none oT-the other six year old boyr. expected a boy ij\ a story to have a 
cat for a pet. (This differe^Sice is significant at tfie .01 level, one-tailed, 
using Fil;her'.s Sxact Test») Of the same 8 boys'with cats, 2 said that a' 
girl in a story is likely to have a dog for a pet, compared with only 1 of 
the rema.iniag six year old boys; this is again in the predicted direction 
but is not significant. 

-TheSG figures are interesting but their interpretation is ambiguous; 
the pairings boy-dos and 'girl-cat are cultural and likely to* be met in' 
conteKJts other than stories. Rather than expectations about stories, ve 
my be measuring vhnt these children expect' to find in all situations. 
Certainly Srio H* found it necessary to explain to us vhy he had a cat 
rather than a dog. Another series. of questions dealt with expectations 
which,, are dWived directly from the story-world, though in this case we 
lack Kuethe's supporting preliminary work* ^his set began with the J 
declarat^ori that, 'Ufhen you hear a story about turtles, turtles, in the 
story are usually very slow ," and went on to ask what lions, wolves, 13 



rabbits, foxes, fairies, and vitches in stories are "usually like." Yhe 
characters were a blend 'of real animals that children would be likely to 
have -encountered in stories, as well as, some characters with whom they 
would have hod contact only through the fantasy world; the six used in 
the interview were selected to provide a' range of responses on the basi,s 



of results during the preliminary study (Applebee, 197S). Respdnses. to' 
each cha^acte retype were ranked On 4-point scales ranging from firmly 
defined expectations based on culturally appropriate story-roles to 
descriptions based in real-life characteristics. For britches and fairies, 
who have no real-life counterparts, this end of the scale was defined, 
as' descriptions of dress <?r appearance V^ithout assign-nent of role 
characteristics. For all 6, a fi^th fcategory was used for responses^ that 
indicated no recognition of the character at all. A total score was also 
computed € or each subject, equal^^to, the number of cnaracters (out of 6) 
having firnly defined role expectations. 

Results from these questions are summarized in the first section - 
of table 9 above. Differences between the ages and sexes were tested by 
dichotomizing each score at its median. Clearly there are sharp 
differences between the six and nine year olds on the set as a whole, and 
for all of the characters except wolves taken separately. At aix, only 
Ul percent of the children have firm expectations about the roles of even 
half of the characters; by nine this has risen to 86 percent of the 
children interviewed. * ^ 

Jon^U at 6;2 i^ typical of the children who answ'ered with ^realistic* 
descriptioas rather than with role evaluations: 

What is a lion in a story usually like?'>- A . big anirnal, with^ ah, bip, 
teeth, ah, its g^ot all fur around it .--wTicit is a v/olf in" a story 
usually like?-- It's a bi<r animal with bi^r sharp teeth, in the woods . — 
\iTiat is a rabbit in a story usually like? — It^s white, it has little . 
teeth, and ah it's got little black feet with fur on it .--..^hat us a 
fox in a story usually like?-- Ah, a little animal, with, ah, bir^'^ear s 
and btown fur around lt .--wlipt about a fairyV-^ Ah, it's just a. lik»-:i ^ 
^ it flies about, like a moth . --V/hat 's a witch in a story usually likc?-- 
Um, someti-mes it flies around in a broomstick . --Uhat^s she *like? — 
Horr ible . 

~ 134 . , • . • 
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Prossda about the witch he moves on.to reveal a fuller set of expectations, 
but certainly these characters are not yet identified by the role.<? they 
play withip a story context. Tina J. (5;10') has a much fuller set of 

^expectations, though they are very much situation-bound, expressed as 

12 " • ' * 

actions rather than in general temis : - . 

VJhat is a lion in a story usually likeT-^ He alvays there, for, he 
always fight Tarzan >--vniat is a wolf in a story usually like?--A wolf 
like to eat bi^^ bi^ children or little children y.-s''^''^^t: about a 
rabbity in a storyT-^- Ho eats carrots and thin^xs , — How about a fox in 
a story?-- A fox cats.bjg children or littrle children, ah, four or five 
or six .or seven or two ,>--':bat»s a fairy like in.a story? fairy^ is a 
fairy mother^ ♦. ""'.rnat does she do in a story? Turtles are usually 
very slow in a story, what are fairies likeT— Like a white thin<:;, 
very orotty ,--How about i\ witch?'^- A witch very ugly, like he wouldn't 
be able to look like the ygn yum , \ 

• 

By nine expectations about the roles which the various characters play 

have becone nuch fimer. ?^ncy F.*s (9; 10) response is one of the most-' 

fully developed, and also one of the briefest, in the ^zhole sample: 

\yJhat is a lion in a story usually 1 i ke?- -Fierce. --lljiat about a wolf* 
Hlhat is a wolf in a story 1 ike? --Hungry. --^-^hat about a rabbit in a 
story?--Fa£t.--V.Tiat about a fo:c in a 'Story?-«r Sly > --\fnat about a fairy? — 
Kind. --And a witch?-- ^.?icked > 

Such culturally defined roles provide these chi Idren' wi th a .set of 

shared expectations about characters -whom they meet in stories. In many 

stories, thesQ expectations will be used directly: witch and fairy, for 

example, \:ill be po§ed against one another as villain and hero. In other 

stories, these same expectations will be used in more subtle ways: the 

role of the cowardly lion in The \7izard of Oz , for example, is understandable 

only because we share an expectation that lions in stories will be brave. 

Stock characters are one' of many ways in which children and adults 

simplify the tasks w^ith ^rhich they are confronted. In this c^se* they 

provide • types* which can be used as elements or tokens out of which to 

construct more complex stories; they, come ♦ ready- packed* with sets of 

expectations about how they will behc^ve. These characters can of course 



^^The problem of general izaC ion as opposed to role-oxpeotations in 
these .responses will be taken up in chapter VII. 
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be explored more fully, if that is the task the story-teller wishes ^to 

' under tnke; but they do not need to be if n br^ive lion, a sly fox, or 

a wicked witch InI LI s^£ice^ . - , 

Though the data' in- table 9 indicate striking; a^G changes in 

knowledge of these roles^thcy provide no indication of the relative 

developnient of e^ectations from one role to another. Dp children develop 

firm expectations about witches, say, before the-y do about lions? ^o make 

such comparisons it is= necessary to have a criterion for judging ^^hether 

^ " .>>^ 

the roles assigned to different chVtracters aire irt any sense- representative 

^ f-. . • , • 

.of equivalent "degrees of cultural consensus. Such-a scaje was not 

available for the present study, but th<S analysis'^ was taken a bit fiirther 

by polling 6 adults in a seminar on lan.'^ua^e for .their judftment of the 

*usual roles* which each pf these characters plays in children's^ St: or4es» 

' w'hen responses were compared, 5' of the\6 cha*racter-type^^. olicitied 

equivalent iconstructs from a^ least 5 ^ the 6 adults: lions were seen 

as brave, rabbits as soft. and cuddly, fox^s as clevar, fairies as good, 

and witches as evil. • Interestinf.ly, there .was^nO consensus ainong the 

adults about the usual role of a wolf in a story; this was also Che 

only character type which^had shovm no shift ^between ap.es si^ and nine. - 

The 5 constructs* on ^Thich the adujts agreed were^ taken as defining role 

expectations of more or less equiVcnlent strength, and the responses of . * - 

th^ children were rescorod as reflecting or not reflecting this adult 

expecta^tion. Zach was treated as a superordinate construct subsuming a 

class of related ansxrers; a fairy "who m<-ikcs wishes come true, for examole. 

Was scored as reflecting the «idu It .construct; *fi;ood*; a wld<::h turning 

people into frogs was treated as an example, of th-Q- adult construct *wicked». 

In this analysis, results are very different for characters met only 

13 * 

The adults were asked to list the »najor stereotype* and then all' 

minor stereotypes clustered around each character. Jn dc£lni^g consensus 

these major and minor sots were pooled* Construe ts\^7^re alko poole^d under 

superordinate category labpls rather than requirin.^j'idenkical. vocabulary: 

•goodt, for. example^ included »gooci» , behof ici-ent • , ifnd ♦liind* . , " 

. ■ ' ISO . - ' ' • ' 
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in stories and those ^*o-are-also a part of the real, non-story world. At 
?ix, 31.8 percent 1)f the children .expect a fairy to bo good, (5^j.5 gercent 
a witch to be bad, but none expect a lion to be brave, a rabbit to 'be 
cuddly, or a fox to be clever^ By nine, there is very little change for 
fpxes or rabb'its (4.5 and 9.1 percent of the children, respectively, 
reflecting adult expectations), but lions are reported as brave by 31."8 
percent, fairies as good by 86.4 percent, and witches as evil by 100 
percent. Table lO'' contrasts the results for the aniiral-roles with those 
for the two fantasy characters* At both six and nine, children are 



'Table 10: Reflection of Adult Expectations About the Roles, of Selected 
Aninial and Fantasy Characters > ■ ' 

llunber of Children Showing 



Adult 


iJxoectation 


.Age 6 


A He 9 


0 


0 


12 


15 


1 . 


7 


9 • 


0 



For any animl chajracter only 
For any fantasy character onlj 

For at leas J: one qf each ^ 1 . ^ ^^y-^-^ , 

'^For neither 

Aninvnl vs fantasy chjiracteVs^ 10.08**V^ 13. 0?^-'^--^' 
~ IChi-square, €f«l, for McMenar's test (cf. Siegel, 1956).^ 



:fcynVp<^005, two -tailed 



significantly more likely to have firm role expectations''^ about the 
fantasy characters, ^his is not surprising: a lion in a story and a^ , 
lion^dn a z^oo will build up some^;hat conflicting expectations irt^the 
child, whereas fairies and watches, restricted to 'the domain of fantasy, 
are able to build up a single, -clear system of expectations more easily. 

6> Summary < ^ - - ' ^ " ' * 

' This chapter has provided a good introduction to the problem of 
Investigating thS origins and early development 'of a child sense of 
story. Anthony \Ielr»s monologues give us treason to expect^tfiat spectator 
xo\o, language begins very early for the child, quite* likely as part or 

' ^ 'V., 137 , 
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his earliest play with the sounds of language. By two-and-a-half, the 
earliest age at which we have, many records, this use of language in the 

spectator role clearly includes the shaping of experience as well as of 

^- - . . 

language: both Anthony in his monologues and the children in the Pitcher 

and' Prelinger (1963) collection use their discburse to disjcuss* events of 

importance to then. 

,„,^^t is also clear that from a very early age these discussions begin 

to be subsume^ Within the 'qulturally provided frame of the story-mode; 

even the t^^o- year olds use some simple forml markers' in- 70 percent of 

uheir stories. By five, they have begun to absorb common story-characters 

as well into the stories they tell, and by six, to be able to explain the 

expectations which they about witches arid fairies, lions and wolves» 

All of these expectations grow firmer with^^ge, of course, as the child^s 

experience with stoties in particular and the spectator role in general 

increases. 

' More striking, perhaps, than these indications that the child begins 
quite early to make use ot the conventions of the spectator role, is the 

marked failure to separate spectator-role experience from the rest of 

■^'^ » " ' . * 

thei'r experience of the wrld. VHiereas Jthe adult, and even the nine year 

* * **** 

old, recognizes stories as *just make believe*, children as old as six, 
with -a full year of school, are less' dismissive. Some 73 percent rems^n 
uncertain about whether story characters and ev;ents are real; 50 percent 
• tend to thinlc th^y .probal^lly are. 'Though children apparently recognize 
nonsense at quite an early age, this is a simple inversion of the real 
rather than something *raade up* in the adult sense. Children preserve 
their stories in lands far away and time^ long ago before they finally 
surrender to the scepticism of their peers. 

This lack of differentiation between fact and fiction makes the 

N 

spectator role a powerful mode for extending the relatively limited 
I ' • . experience of the young child. The storitfs^he hears help him to acquire 

ERIC . - 
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a set of expectations about vhat the world is like— its vocabulary and 
syntax af weU as les*" people and places--without the distracting pressure 
of separating J^he real from the nake-beiieve, .And though eventually he 
vill learn that some, of this World is only fiction,, it is specif iq 
characters and specif ic "events which will be rejected; the recurrent » 
oattemS of values, the stable expectations about the roles and relationships 
V7hich are part of his culture, will remain, 'it is these underlying patterns, 
not the witches and giants which give thfera their concrete form, which 
mdke stories an important agent of socialization, one of many modes 
through which the young are taught the values and standards of their 
elders. 
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CHAPTER V 
OPOSTIC FORM 

I . 1, Introduction 

\ r' Spectator role discourse is a mode of language use marked by 

» \ • ■ - 

j a reliance upon "hat we have cnlled poetic form. In chapter 11 we cast 

' our discussion of this form in terms of'^systems of relationships among^, 

j the constituent parts of a work,^ but the discussion did not go far in 

1 ' exploring the nature of those relationships^ This was more the result 

1 of our state of knowledge than of conscious choice, however; while the 



logical structure of transactional discourse has been quite fully 

\ 

explored, the structure of poetip form has proved relatively intractable^ 

With the stories children tell, however, control of form is an i.-nportant 

! ^ asoect of develoomental change; it is also one in which the principles 

f V ' ' ' 

! of poetic form are unusually highlighted because of the relative lack ^ 

* ,* 

of complexity cojnoared wi|:h adult discourse. Our investigations^ will 

♦ in fhct sugj2;est two processes--centering and chaining--which are not 

i ' ' 

only basic to the form of the children's stories but also general izable 

I ' <- 

! as the major constituents of r)oetic form io general, , 

\. ' \ 

2, Organization and 'Comolexlty in Children's Stories' 

■ ■ — — ■ m "~ " villi 

I Age Change's ' * • 

1 I 

J The number of elements which a person' attempts to control in any 



given situation defines the complexity of the task with which he is 
confronted. Earlier chapters have suggested that sych task complexity. 
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^ or its degrees of freedom, is an important and obvious dimension of ^ 

J) • 

! developmental change: we would expect that the elements ^which go into 

i 

f * * 

i a story--its defining attributes--would grow more complex with age on 

t 

I virtually any measure of complexity we choose to use. This was explored 

I by computing* a number of simple measures for the stories in the Pitcher 

\ aiVd Prelinger ,(1963) collection: number of words, namber of T-units, 

J number of characters, number of incidents, words per T-unlt, and the J[ 4 0 



use of dialogue. The T-unit (or minimal terminable unit) is a category 
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formulated by Hunt (1965) in his studies of children's lanj^uage as a 
jnore reliable index of maturation than the sentence, which fluctuates- 
widely depending upon the criterion used for punctuation. The T-unit is 
linguistically defined and, roughly put, involves segmenting the discourse 
into the shortest units which can be'^eft standing on their o\m. 
Compound sentences are split into their component n^^rts, for example; 
complex sentences are not. T-unit length (i.e., words per T-unit) is 
directly related to linguistic complexity: the longer ' the T-unit, the 
more complex the language is likely to be in transformational terms. The 
Trunit has -been widely used since Hunt's initial formulation and has been 
quite Sensitive to developmental trends, as well as to situationally- 
based differences in language use. Rosdn (1969), for example, has 
found wide and consistent differences in mean length of T-unit in response 
to different sorts of writing tasks by the same fifteen to sixteen year* 
old students. Different writing tasks , in other words, *lead to different 

c 

degrees of complexity in language use as defined by T-unit length. 
Table 11: Complexity in Children's Stories 









■ Avera<3;es 










Age 2 


Age 3 
(n-30) 


Age 4 ■ 


Age 5 


F-Statistic ^ 


Measure 


(n=30) 


(n=30) 


(n=30) 


(df=l,ll2) 


1. 


Number of words . 


31.0 


75.2 


110.1 


218.9 - 


94.43**^- 


2. 


Number of T-units,- 


6.0 


10.7 . 


1*3.0 


28.3 


105.85^-** 


3. 


VJords per T-unit , 


5.3 


7.3 


8.1 


7.7 


39.64^'^^> 


4. 


Number of characters 


2.1 


3.9 


3.4 


'5.4 


28.45^'^-* 


5. 


Number of incidents 


3.2 


4.2 


4.3 


7.4 


22.36*^-* . 






Percent of 


Children 


2 

Chi -square 




3 




V 






(df«3) 


6. 


Using dialogue 


6.7% 


16.77. 


30.0% 


53.3% 


r 18.7 5*^=* 


7. 


Using complex plot-form 


16.7 


40.0 


56.6 


7^,2 


21.16*** 



iTest of linear age effect from two-factor (age x sex) ANOVA. A 
multivariate analysis of variance was carried through for measures 1 to 5. 
For age: F(linear) = 42. 06''''^--^-'; F(quadratic) o 5. .95'-'^^^"'^; F(cubic) « 4.67"-*-v*. 
All sex and interaction effects, nsd. Degrees of freedom for all multivariate 
effects = 5,108. Predicted intervals between the ages were based on 
average age in months (cf. table 1, above>. to orie'^decimal place. 

Test of age differences; nsd for sex differences, a<ies pooled. 
3Five year olds use more mult i -character dlalo-ue instead of two- 
character dialogue; chi-square « 3.18, df-1, p<.05, one-tailed. 
^ ^Plot-forms aje described in section 3, below. 

*p<^05, two-tailed ^ A \ \ 
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Table 11 summarizes ftie results on all of jthese measures of 
complexity. A multivariate two factor (age! by sex) analysis of, variance 
carried out on the, 5 interval scales showed no interaction or seK erfects, 
but a highly signif icant age difference; the five contributing scores 
also showed highly significant differences between the ages, when taken 

separately. The use of dialogue also rose steadily and significantly 

i 

with age, appearing, in only 7 gercent of the stories- at two but in over 

5.0 percent at five. Thes'e;f indings are not surprising from any jjolnt of 

I 

viev7, and would be consistjent with almost any view of developmerjtal 
processes. They provide, -however, the introduction to the next question 
we, want to ask: how d^oes the child organize the complexity in the stories 
he tells? 

Causality * • ■ • " 

Complexity in most areas of cognition is handled by the i 
of st^ructure, and st9ries are np exception. One of the nwj^r sorts of 

- < f 

complexity in a story stems f^pn the number of different things that may 
Jje going on, the number of separate events or incidents, ione y ay in 
which this sort ^complexity can be reduced is bj the iiifcrodu jtion of 
causality, so that two or more separate incidents becomeia sinl'le set 

• ' ■ --'.-if 

of "things that result from* or » things in response to» fcne ar(j)ther; 
Causality was studi'ed by Ames (1966) in her analysis of^a „coll*ction of 
childrei}*s stories similar to that used here. Her figiires indicate that 
the proportion of children whose stories contain any sqrt of 4<:pression 
of causality increases sharply, from 8 out of 30 children at OTo to 
32 out of 40 at five. At the same time, Ames finds a khift toward more 
explicit formulation of causality, that is, a smaller Spercentage of the 
older children rely simply upon juxtaposition, preferring tq use such 
expressions as 'because', 'and', or 'if! to bind theiJ* storiis together. 



There are, however, a number of problems in the 
reported, one being simply that many of the connecting; 
do no.t in themselves indicate causality, '/ind then«. 



a very coircnon structure in young children's stories, tut it does not 

.L 



/ 

way Arn^es.' data are 
wortJs she tabulates 
for example. Is 
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necessnrlly even inclicnte time sequence, let nlone a cnusnl relationship. 

One o&B'the clearest examples of this is in'n report by Griffiths (1935), 

Who collected a sizable set of children's stories nnd had. the advnntnge 

of knowing the context in which they had been told, ^ Ike, a five year 

old, described an ink-blot for her: 

It's a'shi'P snilinr,, there's nans in it, and they're ^forking, and 
then they go and they swim in the water, and therejs fi,shes there, 
and the fishes eat food, and then yer catch »em, and' theh they ^ < 

■ swim, - (p, 157) 

In the context of describing the ink-blot, it is qui'tc cle,nr that the 

* construction ♦and* or 'and then' is a formalisra, learned from others and 

used, as Griffiths points out, because Ike "merely wishes to tell about 

a boat, and fishes, and that they swim, and so on" (p» 157) • This kind 

of Structure is very prevalent in the Pitcher and Prelinger collection. 

Its function is probably analogous to that we postulated for the forimil 

markers of a story: it is a structural feature whose significance will 

only later become apparent to the child, an 'empty class' ^^lose ^ 

possibilit,i-GS remain to be .exploited at a later age. 

Because of such difficulties in Ames' data; and because her analysis 

is concerned with kinds of structure rather tf\an with whether or not the 

story as a whole has structure, the* stories in the present analysis^ 

were also scored for the de:?;ree-to T^nich the incidents were causally 

linked. A 4-point scale was used initially^- 1) no ^links at all, 2) some 

links either expressed^ or.implied^^^;i)>c1^r but implied links among the 

incidents throughout the stoo/^ and 4) clear, expressed links among the 

incidents throughout the story. The latter two categories were combined 

for most of the. analysis. 

Results for this measure show a consistent increase in structure * • 

Scorer consistency for this variable was not good. The measure is ^ 
a global one vrhich depends in part on how the reader interprets the * 
story as a, whole; .many of the stories are ambiguouft enough that this 
Interpretation changes from reading to reading. In spite of this, the 
variation between ages is great enough that clear trends emerge. (ScoroF 
•consistency fox; the various measures is reported in appendix II.) 143 
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f ^ , . . ' = 

Tabl-e l2: • Use of Structuring Devices in Children's Stories 

Percent of Children 











A <TP 4 


A cr p 5 


Chi -Square 


Structurincr Device* 




(n=30) 




Cn=*30) 


(df=>6) 


1 . 


Causal links: none 






26 7^ 


3 3% 






some 


16 7 


46 7 


36.7 


26.7 


33.11*''^'* 




clear links 




20 0 


• 36 7 


70.0 




2. 


Climax of action: none 






63 3 


50.0 






natural 




1 6 7 


26.7' 


6^7 


16.23">"< 




thematic 


16,. 7 


10.0 


10.0 


43.3 














(df-3) 


3. 


One constant character 


93.3 


83.3 


86.7 


86.7 


1.45 • 


4. 


Similar action repeated 


36.7 


53.3 


43.3 


43.3 


1.72 


5. 


Single incident 


■33.3 


20.0 


6.7 


13.3 


• 7.79'> 


6. 


Constant setting 


70.0 


50.0 


26.7 


30.0 


14.70*** 


7. 


Thematic center 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


13.3 


nsd^ 



■^TeSt; of age differences. There are no significant differences between 
the sexes on the r.easures tabled here, using chi -square tests with ages [Pooled. 

^The four and five year o'lds nre more likely to express these links. 
Of those- sho;7ing clear links, 7.7 percent of the younger and 34.4 percent of 
the older chi Idren express them; chi-square = 2.14, df=l, p<:.07, one-tailed. 

•^Using Fisher's E>cact Test to contrast the tuo older with the, two 
younger age -groups. ... - * 



^•p < . 05, tii7o-tai led 
^-^•p<.Ol 
**'*p < . 005 
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as age increases (table 12).' The^Hia^ori ty of the stories at two years 

show no causal structure as measured by this index; at three most show 

some links but there is no increase in the proportion of fully structured 

stories. This ;b^4jins. .to, rise at four and becomes completely dominant by 
........ ^ 

five. Together \7ith Ames* (1966) results, this clearly demonstrates the 
tendency of the older children to use causality as, one way to structure 
their stories. ^ ' 

* , 

Climax . 

r- fit 

Closely related to the causal links among incidents is the way in 
whiqh they lead or do not lead to a climax^ One aspect of this is purely 
forjnal, the narking through linguistic structure that we have olr^dy 
looked at in the previous ^.Iiapter. ' Beyohd that, however, tljiere is the 
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extent to whuch the events of the story have come to a logical stopping , 
point: has a problem been solved, A moral stated, bedtime Qome? Or 
the story presenting a more or less arbitrary «s).ice of experience? Sacks 
(1972) has treated a closing as part of the set of expectations vhich 
mark the discourse as a story, but the point here is that this formal 
feature is also very functional: it ties the story together, Segme*nts 
it from other experience, and again gives a unity to its complexity. To 
.investigate this, ^the stories vere coded for a number of recurring types 
of endings (sunniarized in appendix II), uhich collapsed for analysis into 
three' major categories: 1) no climax in the action, 2) a natural climax 
related to the ehding of a concrete, specific series of .events (e.g,, the 
end of a day or co.-ning home for dinner), and 3)' a ^thematic' climax in. 
which the closing incident solves a problem, punishes misdeeds, or rewards 
good behavior. > 

♦ 

Structure Ln this sense remains a tenuous accomplishment for these 
children (table 12); 63 percent of the stories have no clear ending at 
all. Age changes are erratic in the sample of 120,^ but this may at 
least in part be a sampling error; in the full set of 360 there is a 
steady decrease in the percent showing no climax, from 66.7 percent at 
two to 62.5, 47.5, and 40.0 percent at three, four, and five, respectively. 
In both samples, however, there is an overall shift between two and five 
'from hav^ing no climax toward having a thematic one. 
Other Unifyino; Attributes 

The Ipst set *of scores summarized in table 12 are indices of certain 
other attributes which can be used to give n story further structural 
unity. Each story was coded as having or not having 1) at least one 
character who is^ involved in each of the separate parts of the story; 
. 2) a recurring pattern of action in the different incidents; 3) a single 
Incident around which all of the action is organized (this is derivable 
from the complexity score for number of incidents but was in fact scored 
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separntely) ; ^6) a constant setting (credited if the ra was no 6v^dent 
change in setting, even^ if the setting"* itself were never specified); 
and 5) a, thematic or conceptual center to the story. Of thd'se, the second 
and fifth need some explanation. Melanie's story at 3;6 illustrates' the 
-sort of, unity through recurrent action that category 2 was designed to 
reflect: ^ * 

A little boy. Something happens--f ighting. Then the mother was 
* staying home. Then the daddy was staying home and they say, "Stop 
it." Then they still fight. Then it's all over. Then-they went 
to bed and wake up and more fighting. Then something happens-- 
more fighting. (p. 64) ^ 

Such fighting v/as one common repetitive pattern of action in these stories 

others included killing, shooting, crying, crashing, eating, and bre"aking 

things. Mumber 5 in Jrhis set of variables, a thematic center, was 

designed for those stories that had a point to make or a moral to draw. 

Unlike the 'thematic* scores for climax of action, however, to be credited 

for a thematic center the story as a whole had to have a clear focus. 

Tracy's story at 5;8 is one of the nicest examples of this sort of unity. 

The problem of thinking too much is evident f roia the beginning,, and 

disposed of neatly at the end: 

There was a boy named Johnny Hong Kong and finally he gtesi^up and 
went to school and after that all he ever did was sit all day* and 
think. ^ He hardly even went to the bathroom. And he thought every 
day and every thought he thought up his head got bigger and bigger. 
One day it got so big he had to go live up in^the attic vrith 
trunks and winter cl9thes. So his mother bought some gold fish 
and let thera live in his head— he r.wallowed them--and every time he 
^thought, a fish would eat it up until he was even so he never 
thought again, and' he felt much better. (p. 133) 

We would mcike quite different predictions about the developmental 
course of these five unifying devices. Thematic center we would firmly 
expect to rise with age; consistent actions, a single incident, and a 
constant setting we would expect to fall, victims of the increasina^ 
general complexity which the child can manage. The presence of a 
consistent character, however, is caught between conflicting trends and 
wo are left with no basis, for prediction: on the one" hand shifting 
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- characters can be seen ns another possible dimension of complexity 

(with cumulative narrative as a mature model), and on the other, the 

- ^ - 

more contact with stories a child has, the more he will come to 

recognize that the general cultural pattern is for a story, to maintain a 
central figure. - ' • ' 

The results summarized in the last section of table 12 are' as 
mixed as the predictions. Very few of the stories at any age have a 
thematic center, and the trends are not significant even though in the 
predicted direction. Setting and incidents behave ^as predicted, both 
falling off with age; the finding with incidents is not an independent 
result, of course, from that on the number o€ incidents already summarized. 
The' continuation of 'a similar action throughout the story shows no 
•significant age trends, remaining a prominent' structuring device at all 
ages sampled here, /ind finally the presence of one character remains in 
the majority of stories at all ages, again without '-any significant age 
differences. There are no significant differences between the sexes on 
any of these measures. 

y^nother aspect of the child»s ability to structure more^omplex 



stories is the extg^itjt^ which pronouns are given unambiguous referents^ " 

and incidents a clear sequence in time. Since the degree of possible 

confusion in referents is directly related to the number o'f characters, and 

the amount of cortfUsion in time sequence to the number of incidents, 

comparisons were stratified into stories above and below the median in 

number of characters and number of incidents, res^^ect ively. For bo!:h 

time sequence and pronoun referents, there is a slight but statistically 

/ insignif icrant tendency for the older children to be better 

; 

o 

more coipplex situations.* 



able to handle 



Comparing -the two oldest with th6 two youngest age ^rouos separately 
each strata for complexity using chi-square test.q; interactions were 
tested by the procedure outlined in.appendix 'n, again showing -nsd. 
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3. An Approach Throunh Theories of Concept Dovelopnient 

Studies by Brown -(1958), Vygotsky .(1962), Bruner et aJL (1956, 1966), 
and others suggesC that while the attributes of an object may Remain more ^ 
or less fixed, the way these attributes- are used to define catot* )ry 
membership or to elaborate a new concept shows clear developmental shifts. 
If we treat the olots of stories as concepts having certain possible sets 
of defining attributes--in particular characters, actions, settings, and 
themes— we can use this previous work in concept dqvelopmejit to formulate 
quite a different approach to structure than that just presented. 

In the present study, Vygotsky's (1962) discussion of concept 

development was used in conjunction with a random subsample^ of 25 stories 

/I 

not in the nain analysis to defifie a set of typical conceptual structures 
for stories. '£ach of thi' patterns described b%low should be thought of 
as representing a sele6tion of criterial or defining attributes and a 
specification of the relationships among them. Nine-categor ios were 
originally defined and then scored for the full set of stories; these 
vsre-later collapsed to six after the mast-mature and least-mature forms 
specified were found to occur very rarely within this sample. The six 
used in the analyses will be des,cribsd in detail in this chapter; all. 
nine are surjnarize'd in appendix II. ' 

Heaps ^ * ' . , 

Vygotsky *s stages of concept development were derived from", experiments 

* in which children attempted to master the concepts used to label (with 
nonsense words) a collection of blocks representin53:/ a variety of colours 
and shapes. (In this set, the word lag, for example, stood for tall 
large figures, Mk for flat large figures, and so on.) Vygotsky labelled 
the first general stage of concept development 'heaps', from the tendency 

/of the child simply to reach out and 'heap* the blocks up when asked to 
show the e>^perimenter which blocks went tocjether. As Vygotsky (1962) 
describes it, the heap is a method of solving a problem that adults woUld 
solve by using » concept, and '^reveals a diffuse, undirected extension of 



the meaning of the sign (artificial word) to inherently unrelated objects 

linked by chance in the child's perception" (p. 59). In narrative forms, 

of course, we have no sign for the categoi-y (except in some cases the 

titl^), but we nonetheless have a conceptual 'whole* to organize. >'ith 

Vygotsky's heap this organization is syncretistic, rooted in the child's 

perception ond essentially unrelated .to the 'characteristics' of the 

material being organized. This situation has a clear parallel in the 

« 

stories children tell: 

A girl and ii boy, 'and a mother and maybe a daddy. And then a piggy. 
And then'**a horse. And maybe a cow. And a chair. And food. And a 
car. Maybe a painting. Kaybe a baby. Maybe a mountain stons, 
somebody threw a stone on a bear, and the bear's head broke right 
off. A big stone, this big /holds out arms7. And they didn't have 
glue either. They had to buy some at the store. You can't buy 
some in the moraing. Tomorrow mor.ning they're gonna buy some. Glue, 
his head on. And the baby bear will look^at.a book. 

--Warren P., 3;7 (pp. 53-54) 

The daddy works in the ban^c. And mommy cooks breakfast. Then we 
get up and get dressed. And thG baby eats breakfast and honey. Me 
go to school and vre get dressed like that. I put coat on ^^nd I go 
- in the car. And the lion in the cage. The bear went so fast and 
he's going to bring the bear back, in the cage. 

t-Eliot M., 2;11 ^ (p. 31) 

Eliot's organization is virtually that of immediate perception, with 

few links from one sentence to another. VJarren's ,,begins equally' - 

syncretistically, with an almost free-association list of characters, but 

it does take on further form in the last few lines. This is important to 

note, for it is a general characteristic of this whole analysis: modes of 

organization emerge clearly, but many of the stories 'slide' from one -to 

another rather than representing 'pure* organiZcitional types. The use 

of heaps by the various ages i^ Summarized in table 13 below; fu^lly- 

half of the -heaps in this sample come from the two year olds. 

Sequences ' ' ^ * . 

Vygotsky's second, m^ijor phase of concept development is what he ca.lls 

thinking in complexes. Unlike heaps, complexes show actual bonds between 

the objects being grouped together but (unlike true concepts) the bon^s 
* ♦ 

are "concrete and factual rather than abstract' and logical" (p. 61). 
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Table 13: Plot Structures in Childten's Stories 



Plot Structure 

1. Heaps 

2. Sequences 

3. Primitive narratives 

4. Unfocussed chains 

5. Focussed chains 

6. Narratives 



two-tai led* 

Chi -square^ for sex » 1.47, .dr=»5, nsd. 





Number 


of Stori-es 






Age 2 


^ge 3 


Ago A' 


Age 5 


»Totals 


(n-30) 


(n-30) 


(n=30) , 


(n=30) 


' (n-120) . 


5' 


. 3-^ 


' 0 


2 


10 0 




A 


7 


1 

X 


27 


' 7 


7 


3 


0 


17 


0 


2 


3 


5 


10^ 


5 • 


11 




16 


A8 


0 


. 1 


1 


6 


8 


est versus two 


oldest) =» 


28.63, 


df^S, p<.0001. 



\ • 
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Vygotsky breaks complexes dow into a number of stages which can be 
related to the types of organization present in children's stories. The 
first of these is what he calls an associative complex. Its basic form 
is a nucleus to which other objects are linked on the basis of concrete 
similarities, though the shared attribute may change from one link to 

another* With the blocks, for example, if the. first chosen is a small red 

if 

triangle, the child may later add a small block, a red block, and a . 
triangular block, each linked to the nucleus on the basis of one shared 
attribute. Uithin the set of children's stories, those which most closely 
resemble Vygotsky's asaociational complex are \7hat might be called ' 
sequences . The events in these stories have a superficial sequence in 
time, but (like the example from Griffiths (1935) quoted earlier) this 
sequence is arbitrary. . Event A is said .to happen after Event, B, but 
there is no discernable causal or motivating link betx>j^^en them. Instead, 
the events are linked together on the basis of some shared attribute, 
some concrete similarity tp the common center or core of the story • This 
center can take a number of different forms: it may be a certain kind 
of action repeated over and over, a certain kind of character (e.g., a 

bad man), or sometimes a 'scene' or- situation (in Burke's (1965) sense) 

1 ^ ^ ' ^ 

such as 'the events of the day** In sequence, . the associations befiween 



the Incidents and 4:heir center are limited to bonds o£ simt larity 

rather than causality or complementarity; though the story can grow 

longer it cannot develop in neu directions. The. structure reir.ains too 

veHk to amplify the core around which the story is, built, to explore or 

clarify the situation in any very productive sense^ Still, the process 

of centering which appears here in this limited form, is a powerful one 

that will energe again as part of more sophisticated plot structures. 

The following series of stor,ies illustrate some of the varieties 

that were classified as sequences: 

, ( * ' 

Little boy played,. He cried. He*s all right. He went home. He , Ui: 

^ent to bed. \lhen he wakes up you're, gonna say 'good-tiigh't to hin. 
; ' \ --Daniel VJ., 2;iO (pp.* 30*31) 

A doggie and he say **go out,'' And then Momny take him in. Then the 
next day he went to sleep. All ^/aked up and started to cr5^. All 
go to aet dinner. Then v/e go to Cheshire. And we all sleep all by 
ou^rselves in the little bed. , 

--Tricia W., 3;L0 (p. 69) . ^ 

A fierce poisonous snake^ and he ate a nonster. And then he telephoned 
on the telephone, Ke went to someone ^i. house and he ate some dog 
. dirty. He went in someone's car and ate the seat off. Then' he ate 
soine bushes. Then he went some stairs and ate stair meat* 

--Larry U,, 4,;3 (p, ^5> . 

The two major forms underlying these stories seem to be 1/ A does X, 

A does Y, ^nd A .does Z; and, 2) A does X to does ]^ to M, and A 

^ • j ' ^ • 

does X to C, Daniel's and Tricin's stories represent the first of these 

^ / 

pat'terns, though Tricia's shifts part wa^^ through from Vdoggih^ to *we.' 
as the constant attribute or center, Larry's represents the second pattern, 
rarer ,in tl>is sample and perhaps dev^opmentally more ^dvancecl; the two 
types V7ere not separated in the present analysis, hot^eVer, Sequences 
are the dominant form for the stories from the two year olds,1lnd continue 
in about 20 percent of the stories at three and four jCtable 13), 
Primitive Marratiye 

Vygotsky's second phase of thinking in complexes' involves what he 
calls 'collections'* Here the structure is based on complementarity rather 
than similarity; objects are. grouped together to form a set,' as, for 
example, t?he knife, fork, and spo'c^ form a set of dinner implements. 



/ : - . ■ ■ • . 

Vygotsky notes that biiis kind of coniplex is dpeply rooted in practical 
experience; ^hougl^ we con create a superordinate construct (e.g., 'dinner 
implenents*) to describe the resulting complex, the basis for the child 
is still concrete, based in their mutual participation in the same 
practical operation, their functional cooperation* |n children's stories, 
we can fin^'a s^iailar structure if we recognize theit Vygotsky's functional 
unity i^ also a situational one; - the objects which form a collection are 
different aspects of the same scene or situation. (From at slightly 
different perspective, they again have a 'conimon center .) . '.lithin the set 
of children's stori^^'it is possible to define a set of prini t ive 
narratives whose strucTture ys sinilar/to that of Vygotsky's collej^tion 
complexes. !Cach of therse narratives has a concrete core or center — an 

object or event that has temporarily assuncd some importance to the child-- 

/ 

which is then developed by collecting around it a set of complementary 
attributes. Instead of a bad character leading to nribther bad ^character 
as happens 'in sequences, with primitive narrative a baji character ^^ill 
lead to a r.panking, one of the conpleir.entary, situational ly related 
imolications of 'being bac? in the child's world. The stories that develop 
from this type of structure can sometimes be qm'ne ^^ell-f ormed; the 

< 

concrete core serves to giA^e then a 'point' or focus V7hich the 'collection' 
around it amplifies and clarifies. The situation by th^ end has been in 
a real sense better understood. This fom: of plot structure occurs in 
about 20 percent of the stories at two and three, and 10 percent at four. 
Though we have no direct evidence to bring to bear at this point, one 
would suspect that this is' the major way in which children assimilate the 
stories they hear: as a collection of complementary events organized ' 
around a central situation or concrete core. 

With the stories children tell, this remains a primitive form in 
the sense that its center and its amplifications are concrete rather 
than conceptual, with the links among them those that have been forced 
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by shared situations.; the form that results is in one sense fortuitous, 

a reading-back by the adult of more than the child put in* Trudy ♦s story 

of Sugar Bear illustrates' how well-fpnned some of the stories can be: 

* ' Sugar Bear is so funny and furry* Sometimes when they go to parties 
at night, I^-^jgut dresses on him* .'^hen I look at him, he hAs his face 
so road* I got hira for Christmas, and his face was so mad* /^nd when 
my animals are bad, we made a stock, and we put them in a stock* 
They run and jump in the house and they shouldn't do it at all, * cause 
. the. people downstairs don't like it* She plains about ,that noise. 
I spank the bears* I don't like them to be bad any more* ^ 

-'-Trudy B*, 3;3 ' (pp* 69-70) 

Lucetta^s and Kenneth's -stories, on the otfher hand, do hot have the same 

sort of control; yet still a concrete nucleus is clear in both: 
• ' ^ 

A little girl dra^red her mommy* Then the mommy got mad at her and 
she cried. She lost her mommy's cookies* She got mad at her again* 
And she drawcd he;^ mommy again* And her moimiy got nad at her again* 
And her daddy got home* That was Judy* 

0 . — Lucetta D*, 3;4 

The little boy dropped the ink* ' It br6ke. He cried. Hp cried' 
some more* His. mommy fij?ed it for him* He went to bed with it* The 
^ bottle didn't fall out and break.* It was tied on to a string* He 
played with it* ' , . 

—Kenneth A*, 2;10 (p. 32) 

Unfocussed Chains 

The next type of complex which Vygotsky describes is the chain 

%i * • 

complex* Here each element shares a clear concrete attribute with the 

next,, but t'^^ defining attribute shifts from one element to the neict; 
this forms a chain in which the head bears very little relation to the 
tail* In the experiments with the blocks, for example, the child may 
begin with a red triangle, add another triangle which happens to ba green, 
and add to that another green block which, happens to be square. In the 
children's stories,, there is a corresponding set of unfocussed chain 
narratives* Here the incidents lead quite directly from one to another, 
but thQ attributes which link them continue to shif tw-character^ pass in 
and out of the story, the typo of action changes, the setting blurs* The 
result is a story which, taking its incidents in pairs; has much of the 
. structure of a narratjlv^, but which as^ a whole loses its point and 
direction* Thea's (5;0) story is one good example: 

■ " ' inn. ., 



A wildcat* Then a horse came. Then they had a'fight. Thenthe 
wildcat was dead. Then the horse went off. Then he met another 
horse. It was a lady horse. Then they lived with each other. Then 
another wil'dcat came. He was the father of the wildca^rs. He fired 
up th^ rather horse and he was dead. Then the mother wildcat came 
and the Jather wildcat* took the horse hom^ with him. Then they 
eated him up* The mother was crying. Then she found another father. 
Then she washed the clothes. Then a donkey came along." Then the 
mother was afraid to go there where her washing, was done. The 
donkey married the horse. 
^ ^-TheaM., 5;0 (pp. 148-49) 

The amount of material managed in a story such as thJs can be quite 

larg^/buc its lack of a center or 'point* put^.^ it. im a transitional 

category on the way toward what Vygotsky has called a 'pseudoconcept » . 

Unfocussed chains' are relatively rare in this sample, rising to about 

16 percent of the stories at five, but they are important as the first - 

example of the use of chaining as an underlying structural device, 

Focussed Chains 

A pseudoconcept in Vygotsky's analysis produces a result which 
resembles an adult concept but which remains perceptually rather than 
concoptunlly based. With the blocks, yellow triangles may be grouped 
together by the child not because of an abstract notion o^ *yello^ 
triangle', but because of the concrete perceptual associations among the 
members of the set. Vygotsky's blocks "do not allow much amplif i<Jc!tion 
of this pseudoconcept, but in the children's stories there is a clear 
stage in whij:h the earlier chaining and centering are joined. In its 
most typical form, the center is a 'm^ln character' who goes through a 
chain of events linked one to another just as in the unfocussed chain. 
This produces a focussed chain narrative of the "continuing adventures 
o£^»»»" type. (It^is quite common in adult genres (^.g., radio serials 
and many adventure stories) as well as in children's stories.) These 
remain pseudoconcepts rather than 'true' concepts, however, in that their 
center is rooted in the concrete.^ Kip's tale of Davy Crockett is typical 
of the sfort oZ story that results: 

154 
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Davy Crockett he vas walking in the woods, then he swirnmed in the^ 
water to get to the other side. Then there waf? a boat that picke^d 
him up. Then ho ^ot to the other side* He went into the woods* , 
He was in the place where Indians made* The Indians came and got 
him. Then pretty soon he got loose. The Indians let hijn loose* * 

— Xip P., 4;9 (p, 83) 

. * r ' ' 

This sort of narrative structure, is the most Crequent type among the 

older children, acQounfcing for over half of the stories at i;iv.e. 

/ft 

I-^arratives * . 

-The last set of plots which we can trace in the children's stories 

seem to correspond to what Vygotsky has in nind ^.'hen he talks of true 

concepts: the core which holds everything together has moved from 

concrete, perceptual "bonds to abstract, conceptual ones* \rith stories, 

this is the stage at which they be^in to have a point or moral which i_s 

« 

designed rather th^m fortuitous* '.Thereas the primitive narrative expands 

upon a situation, these true narratives expand upon an idea. And 

whereas the f ocussed chain has a character vho remains at' the center of 

the various chained Incidents, the.^e also have a goal or direction that 

also remains constant* Tracy's story of Johnny ilong Kong, quo^ied above, 

is a ^ood e:cfimpl'e, oite of the Ijest in th^s whole collection. Combined 

^:ith it in scoring for this category were a nur.bsr of stories ;?hi<^h have 

progressed beyond the f ocussed adventure chain in that they maintain a 

consistent direction to their action, a direction which often but not 

necessarily climaxes at the end, but whose focus is arguably still 

concrete or situational. Thus Kirk's story below *is f ocussed around 

the 'silly dog! who runs away, gets in"*trouble, and learns his lessen: 

Once there was a doggy and a little boy. This doggy was pretty ^ 
silly. He ran away from the little boy and went farther and farther 
away. The little boy caught the idoggy. He reached out and caught 
the little doggy with his hands. He put the do^^gy.doun. The doggy ^ 
ran away again* He came near a railroad track. He stepped on it 
a^nd the train ran over him* But he was still, alive* This v;as a 
hig white bull dog and he ^7anted to go back to his home. When the 
little boy went back home he found the "doggy* He ^ras happy* !!is 
doggy was still alive. 

—Kirk/./., A; 10 (p, *83) 
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About a cat arid a mouse. Once upon a tir.e there vAci mouse ^;ho 
livddl in a house and a cat came and he lived in the woods ne:;t to 
the house. The cat tried to eat the, mouse but he coildn't begause 
the uouse was in the tree and the mouse came out but \the cat v/as 
'^kVins to go in and eat the mouse but he bumped ihto the tree that 
' - th^^use beed hidins in. Then the mouse got out of tshe tree and 
ran i^^ the house. The mouse been snfed because the people locked 
the doc^^so'that the mouse ^;as safe from the cat ever kfter. 
^. —Kent \h, 6;11 (p. S2)\ 

It'seen^ right to tre^it such stories as having progressed b^^ond the 

concrete, pseudoconceptual level of the adventure n^arrative, Yhou<jh ^ath 

a somewhat older group of children it might also be right to iktempt 

to -untangle stories such as this from others in which the cental theme 

is itself more iibstract. In any event, as scored here the frequency of 

ther.e stories increased' sharply with age, from none at age two to\20 

-percent of., the sample at age five--still of course only a small pe^entage 

but, one that rcpresents^ a major shift in the mode of organization. \ 

Other Attributes of 'the Plot Structures ' -7^-'- . ^ \. - 

As another way tq describe the differences among/ the various plot 
structures, table 14 summxirises the characteristics of each on a number ^ 
of otfier measures. It should-, be remembered that the^se measures nr^ not 
independent, since some of tHe attributes in the left-hand column of 
the tabl6 were used to help define the various plot structures listed 
across the top. Second, the chi -squares for the use of a climax and of 
links among, incidents are, only indications of general directions, since 
the frequencies in some cells are very low. The table nonetheless 
suggests that ?:he two- analyses, one analytic and the other' relatively 
globtil, 'are--as one would hope — getting at related point,«^ 

The analy3is sunnnrized at the bottom of table 14 is o£ more 

direct interest to our initial argument that in analysing the conceptual 

• .- 
organization of these ^stories, we would be looking at ways in which the 

children manage complexity* So far wo have demonntratod only, that 'the 

structurally* more mature forms, using Vygotsky^s' (1962) findings about 

developmental sequence, ajj^ more prevalent at the older ages and, 

simultaneous lyjj that the stories told by older su^ccts are mote complex^ 
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?ie.have not shc^vn that the relationship between the two developments 
is more than n forttiitous by-product of a niutual relationship v/ith age. 
To explore this further, a multivariate analysis of covarinnce was 
carried out on differences, in co:ti?lexity atnon^ the major plot forns, - 
after controlling for age. This analysis asks in effect if age aAone • 
is enough to explain the changes in the other variables, or if plot- ' 
structure as well as ase affects the complexity of the stories. The 
five interval scales measuring coi-nplexity (measures 10 through 14 in 
table 14) uere used in this analysis. The overall test of differences 
in complexity yielded two significant , dimensions of difference; the 
first and largest of these is due largely to differences in the number 
of characters;- the second is a general effect to uhich all measures 
except number of incidents contribute. Univariate effects were 
significant for^number of words* and number of characters, and nearly so 
for number of T-units. (In an analysis of variance without adjusting 
for the effect of age, all of these measures show highly significant 

c 

differences between the plot structures.) 

UTiat these result^s; sug-esL is that there are real differences in 
the complexity of the stories resulting from the different methods of 
structuring^-the plots, differences which remain even after allowing for 
the fact that certain jplof structures are used mostly by the older 
children in this sample. ;This is a much more interesting finding than 
that of age changes in complexity and in plot structure separately 
considered. 
Scorinr?, Difficulties 

Some" of the difficulties in scoring these categortes should be 
noted here... !-:ar)y of the. stories do not fit neatly into one or another 
category, but show different underlying patterns in different sections. 
Judgments were made, globally, on the basis of tne predominant mode of^^^ 
, organization in each. Though rater consistency Was reasonably high (cf 
Appendix II), it could have been improved by proviciing an additional . 
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category for unclass if iable stories, or by allo'vrinj transitional 
categoirizations for stories which shou clear shifts* It is also possible 
that, retrospectively, the category definitions could be sharpened further, 
in particular by specifying more precisely the nature of the defiai^hg 
attributes for each organizational structure. Primitive narrative, for 
example, might be limited to stories in ^Jhich character and setting are 
both held constant, as table 14 suggests they were for the majority but 
not the totality of stories In the present analysis, A multiple 
discriminant function analysis undertaken to further explore the cate;;ories 
in the present study shows that the worst overlap occurs between sequences 
and focuGsed chains, and between focussed cb^^ins and primitive narrative; 
these statistical results correspond to the general impressions of the 
raters in scorin:: the stories. Any further analyses aloi\f; the lines 
of' this series should attempt to formulate the defining differences • 

* 4 

betxeeen these pairs more precisely. 
Plot Structure and Task Coirplexity 

This succession of mode^* of organizing plot forms bears a complex 
relationship to the overall complexity of the comprehension task facing 
the child. Looking only at the plot-forms themselves, each stage is more 
complex than the previous one,^ and is correspondingly more difficult to 
master, (Hence the fact that they are not all immediately available to 
the two year old#) The heap, lil<G all forms of syncretistic thought, 
creates the least coirtplex task: the child has no* links among the parts 
of his st-ory to control at all, taking each singly as it comes to attention 
\7ithin his visual or perceptual field, THe sequence is more complex in 



The discriminant function analysis used the 14 variables in table 
14. Of the 120 stories, 68,3 percent were correctly classified on the 
basis of posterior probabilities for group membership. All possible pairs 
of groups A:ere significantly different from one another. The overall F 

for discrimination among the 6 groups with the 14 variables was also 
highly significant (F = 4,56, df=70, 4S4.94, p<,OQl), The analysis was 
carried out using pro^^.ram 07M in the BSd series,, 
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that now the child does keep a constant core or center- to which other- . 
elements are linked on the basis^ of similarity* This added structural 
coi?.plexi-ty, however, siniultancously siwplifies thn task of Organizing the 
various elements of the story,- by providing <n model or set of expectations " 
about the form that each segment of the story must take* In Larry s 
story quoted above, for example, everything that cones "in is going to 
be eaten, and that is all there is to it! Moving next to the primitive 
narrative, the child now has to cope with the probleir. of complementarity 
rather than similarity, but in so doing he again simplifies the overall 
problem of controlling the elements* For in this version (and for the 
first mrne), there fs a sens^ in vhich^ the parts which belong to the story 
are^entailed within the initial situation. \Jhereas Larry Ws story • 
structure giycs him no basi^ 'for predicting y-?hat uill be eaten, Trudy B.*s 
comments about Sugar Bear are all based in expectations, systems of 
implications of orevious -experience, centering, around -the bear; she 
would have a much better chance of reconstructing the story if aslcod to 
tell it a^ain than would be possible with the less-sti*uctured plot-forms* 

The move from primitive narrative built around centering ^to chain 
narrative seems to be one of a greater order of magnitude than the previous 
shifts: rather than a single attribute parallel (in the sequences) or 
complementary (iii the primitive narratives) linking each new element to 
the prganizing core, in the chain the child becomes a^7are of the multitude 
of attributes/jhich define each element which he brings into the story. 
This breaks the syncretistic tendency to focus on a single attribute "and 
lift it out of context, and replaces it with a fuller avrareness of the 
possibilities in a given situation. This added structural comple::>ity, 



however, once again helps to simplify the task of brin.eijig ever-larger 
numbers of elements into the story: the amourl^of amplification that 
can take place around any one center is obviously limited in a way that 
amplification around the new sets of attritjutes brought in x/ith each 



new clenent^ is not. The. chain maintains the advcintap.e of -the primitive 
narrative in allowins events to evolve out of one^other, on the basis- 
of expectations or implications arising from the attribute f ocussed^ upon; 
by allo-ring-the central set of attributes to shift it siriultaneously 

, r 

broadens (alinost indefinitely) the poss^lble scope. ^ 

The unfocussed chain narrative presents the child with a neW problem, 
analo^oxis to that faced earlier with the sequence: because the structure 
lacks a. focus, or center, there is really no control over which attribute 
will be elaborated; th.rs means that, in Piaget's sense, the processes 
involved ai\e not reversible. The next stage, the focussed or adventure 

—chain, .inproves upon that by giving one of the attributes, usually a 
character, a central role; by, holding this constant, the story begins to 

^-be »fixed» agai^, to be nearly reconstructable. Finally V7hen the story 
moves to the last stage dealt with here, the true narrative, it has in 
a sense become reversible; the ending is entailed, in the beginning and, 
conversely, the beginning is entailed in the end. /-t.this stage the 
elements are linked by both centering and chaining and are thus more fully 



controlled. Both teller and listener are likely to know more about what 
cones next than ^:ith an^ of the earlier forms. 

4. Further Development of Poetic Form 

, ^ The simple sorts of narratives which represent the most mature forms 
in this collection Of— stx^iie.G^-'^tr^^ the final stags of development in 
literary structure, but the patterns x^hich arc traced here are arguably 
the ones out of which even -more complex structures will, be built. The - 
Jtwo basic mechanisms are ^chaining* and ^centering*, both of which can^ 



Here of course we are ^eyond the present"^t^-base and at a point- 
Where experimental confirmation of these claims is^nooded. They have the 
advanta-ie of being directly testable, however, in that the sorts of plot 
structure which should improve the reader»s ability to recreate Cor 
remenber) a story hav'e been specified in some detail. 



be thought of in terr.s the attributes linkins one element in a 
discourse to another, './ith chaining, elements are S^ir^^^rT^^^s 
of an attribute which links them either in sipArXarity ^ 
one to another, nrrtto stories thc^^rTr^^ wt^T)>(^^s usual lyj^nvolved ^ • 
tine sequence and causality -fiut in^^p^her^ectator-ro we might 

^expect to find other^^rts ^^,..<fliains--of iinoges, say, or ideas or even 
sounds, Centep^fig^ on j;He' other haiiS^involvcs holding one or more of 
M\i^^^^X^\^^^s (d^facter, ^ theme, setting) constant throughout the , 
"discourse; JilHfs gives unity or focus, insuring that there will.jDe an 
overall^^^^^^ well as links between the elements taken in pair's^ i 

^/ Once a narrative has the sort of structure which we have called 
•true narrative', it has reached a point where it can itself become an 
element to be bounds by chaining or. cantering, within a structure tnat 
is more conplex still. It can become an episode or incident, in other 
wordn, within a larger whole. This process is already evident in a few ^ ^ ^ 
of the ntories in this collection. Consider, for e:^nmple. Francos 3.*s (5;0) 
contribution: 

Once upon a time there is a rabbit up a tree* i^nd a boy got a 
fishing net. "I-Iay I stay for diriua^F;,f or^i^-f ew nights because I have 
no place to live? »Ihen I^.ga;^way,* i'n going to George '^IJashington." 

He put the fishing net'- back in the rabbit's hole when he had dinner. 
There was a jDoy^v^Iking over to his houses he was sad. Here cones 
the rab^t*to.,.'re't the poor sad boy down the ladder into his house, 
'»And^aftor>/T ^isit you I am going back to my house in Tlew York,*' the 
bpy^'^s^i-^i^h i s . 

woods one girl was walking; she was very happy. She wanted, 
'ifplace to live. Her mother and her baby had died so she wanted a 
r.^^^K^^ plnpe to live. So nhe and her daddy packed up her things.* They went 
T'^J?^ uith the boy and the rabbit and they were happyall together 

in the old little house. . 

And they all turned to be rabbits because they didn^t eat regular 
food; they ate carrots and the mother rabbit read stories to them all. 
And the mother rabbit let the girl_and_jiaddy down the ladder; the 
* suitcase was heavy. The mother rabbit showed them a room and said 

they could stay forever. (pp. 133-39) 

The structure here is quite simple, but it has begun to break up into two 

separate incidents each with its own individual focus (one on the boy with 

no place to go, the. other on the girl whose mother has died), and an 

^^erall •center* in the problem of loss arid separation. In adult literature, 
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the way in Khich these processes arc combined defines the amount of poetic 
form with which, we are \7illing to credit a work* A diary or nejnoir, ^or 
ex^imple, which we have placed near the expressive in chapter II, usually 
takes its structure fro.^ simple sequence; here the narrator is the j 
attribute' '^'/hich rcmins constant throughout, but beyond this there^is 
little overall ,unity. The relationship from one episode to another tends 
to be a matter of time sequence, even though some of the episodes may be 
lon^ lasting^and highly structured in thems'elves^ In an adventure story^^- 
Janes Bond, say — there is somewhat more form, with the character still 
being held constant but the incidents also being closely chained together, 
each motivating the next. The extent to which there is any further 
centering in such stories varies greatly;^ in a Sherlock Holmes adventure 
there is a strong fon^ard movement, progress toward the goal of ^solving 
the mystery*; in a James Bond book there is much less of this, so that 
incidents deleted or rearranged do not much effect the overall unity of 
the story. 

Finally vhen ve move to fully poetic forms, both chaining and 
centering become all-pervasive. In a play such as liinst Lear^ for* example, 
it matters little whether the element we choose for analysis is the word, 
the line, ^he incident, the scene, the act, the character, or the image 
(or ^symbol'); «tt each level such elements are bound in complex relation- 
ships one to another, and have an overall center or point as well. 
Cordelia's character,^^<J^''"ex?fJriple, emerges, for us out of her separate 
actions throughout the play; these actions have one 'center' which involve 

V 

the type of character she is* At the same time, this 'type' is itself 
part of a complementary set of possible types represented by Cordelia 
and her sisters. It is precisely because the full set of centerings and 
chainincs in a fully developed poetic form are so cor.iplex that the tuslC 
of the literary critic is so difficult, the rewards of the reader so rich. 
And it is also because thes<^ relationships are so "complex, with each 
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elenent simultaneously pnrt of so many dif f ercnt ^ehains and centers . 
organized at so r?Any different levels in the structural hiera''rchy, that 
the 'full response' to a poetic form cannot be a ^transact io.na I , analytic 
one- but Tiust be the complex, assimilative, personal ory! that cohies only _ - 
in. the- spectator role, > * , ' 

^5^ Summary . - ^ ^ , 

" 'i Analysis of the stor es told by children ^las carried us a considerable 
vdy tlovzard understanding pDetic tOrn^^ both in its developmental and its 
later, more sophisticated stages* From the perspective that has emerged 
here, there is an interplay between form and content in which. increasingly 
complex material is mastered through the expedient of organi-2Vixig it more ^ 
thoroughly; put another uay,vas the degrees of frcodon in the situation - 
increase, the x-imount of ooctic form nepded to control them increases t^oo* 
By approaching the plots of the children's stories as conceptual structures 
or nodes of organisation, it hcis been possible to recognize a series of 
Stages parallel to those which Vygotsky' (1962) has found for concept 
development in general^ From ifeast to npst'* complex, the six major stages . 
of narrative form found here arl^ heaps, sequences, primitive narratives, 
unfocussed chains, focussed chains, and true nnrra^ivps* IZach in turn 
represents a progressively more complex combination of two basic structuring 
principles, centering and chaining* 3y recognizing that these can .apply , ^ 
recursively to ever-larger units of discourse, they' can be seen to underlie 
adult uses of language in the'poetic mode' as well as the children's uses 
from which tKey were derived* ^ 
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CHAPTER VI' j , j 

FA!TO\SY AND DISTANCING IN CHILDR'EN^S ^ORJZS - • . ' / 



1/ Introduction 

===== - / ^ . , . . / 

I^ poetic farm reflects structure or organization imposed upon j 

experience, the, exper\ences whi4:h are dealt^vith al^ show some inter est^i^g 

developmental shifts in the amount of fanta^sy or distancing which they ^ 

embody/ Fantasy as it will be, treated here is primarily an aspect ot j 

the content of the'work, 6ut like fj>rm it is a resource at the disposal 

of the story-teller and c^n be used or not used as' he sees fit» 

Developmental changes in these resources, and in^^he' contexts in yhich 

they are used will" be the topic investigated in this chapter. / 

/ 

2. The Uidening Realm of the Possible 



Witches and fairies, Santa Clartjs and Cinderella--a child*s familiarity 
with such characters can be seet^i^^^ji^idening of his view /of the world, 
an extension of the boundaries away from the self toward an unknown 
horizon. From this point of v-icw, fantasy is not so much the ♦fantastical* 
as it is p^rt of a continuum that begins in the vorld of iraiediate experience, 
passes outward toward distant lands, and' outward' again into purely ^ 
imaginative realms. Each step along this continjaum increases the compl'<B::ity 
of the child's world, admitting new elements to it; we/ might expect to 
find that these elements are only gradually accepted and mastered.. 

Carol White, for example, begins with an interest only in things 
she already knows; at the age. of two years and three months, her reading 
time consists of pointing out, "That's a boy. That's a girl. That's a- 



mummy" (WTiite^j^ 1954; p. 5'). She can ^approach the unfamiliar only through 

iar, and at two the familiar is still a very 
'rslidte recounts Carol 's problems at 2;5 vith 

V ' ' ' . 



\the context of the famil. 



restri'cted world indeed, 
stories of 'lions': 
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Carol was more than puzsled by the lions. "Clothes-lions" Is her- . 
usual pronunciation, and she looked for pegs and washing in the ^. . • ^ 
picture* Kangaroos baffled her too, but gradually, because these 
exotic aninwls were embedded among more familiar things, she came 
to accept them and give them their names. (p. 11) 

There is a very close interaction between Carol's vorld of stories and 

that of her life, each set of experiences helping her to understand the 

other. With the »clothes-lions» , Carbl uses her everyday world to try 

to'xf^ke sense of the book she is rending; a few weeks later there is 'a 

If 

striking illustration of the opposite sort of movement. This occurs 

when Carol has her first venture out of the house at night, an experience 

which terrifies her until she remembers the dark night in one of her ^ 

books; then all is well. The story gives her a pattern of expectations 

Which allows her to ir^ikb sense of the darkness she finds. Ij 

The sort of familiarity which a child demands in a story is ofteprf 

a social one, a doing of things which the child expects to be done. Thus 

Peter Rabbit is a mnageable story for Carol at 2; 8 because "They all 

lived together with their mother at. the root of a very big fir tree? 

(p. 26). Gradually as Carol's kno^^aedge of the world increases, she is 

able to understand and enjoy stories set irore distantly from her . own 

experience. "The unfamiliar is not brushed aside if she has a single 

clue about it," i^hite .comments at 4; 2; "She needs some brid'^way, 

however, some foothold" (p. 134).. Or again, some five week^ later: 

The background of the story is foreign and strange, but the four- ^ 
year-old seems excited by things because they are strange. In 
-contrast *to the two-year-old who is most interested in what is most 
familiar, four years responds ^to what is less fc^yli^^ar. Onfe can 
read a story about remote places now to Carol as long as the pictures 
make the reality quite clear. The i llustrcitions must confirm the 
text; the two together, words and pictures, canyXake the child far 
beyond her immediate experienc^. (p. 139) 

Carol, then, has matured greatly in the exte/fc to which the sto^3^^^ 

,can be about worlds beyond the one in which she directly immersed. . To 

•€XpJ.or$* the nature of this change in the /??^pfly^o^ the experience 

represented in stories, those in the Pitcher AfvdyPrelinger (1963) collecti 

^ ' I 

were scored for fantasy in the 3 related ye/t sti II separate dimensions 
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of character, action, and setting. In each case, the scale xanged from 

situations of a type a child would likely have experienced to those 

psychologically very distant. At one end of the scale for characters, 

for example, were types representative of the family situation, stories 

about mothers and fathers, babies, grandmas, and siblings; at the other 

end, purely fictional characters such as Santa Claus, vitchos, and space 

monsters. (Fuller definitions of the 3 scales are included in appendix 

II ♦) A summed score \7Qs also computed giving a total for each subject 

for fantasy in character, action, and setting combined,^ ' 

* The results from these analyses indicate that at two, the stories 

which children tell remain very close to the world of the child^s 

immediate experience. Two stories from Bernice, one at 2;9 and the other 

at 2; 11, are typical; both are set in and near the home, with very 

ordinary sorts of activities. The second of the pair, however, shows 

how^ this very simple pattern is sometimes 's^jmplj^^a^e^^ the 

human world to one or another set of^rumal characters: 

The baby cried. The mommy picked it up. The mommy put it bac]c to 
bed. The baby looked at the little flowers* She took a string and 
fussed with it. She had slippers on. She got sick. The moiiTmy had 
to feed her.. She got a t?oy horse. An airplane came around the 
sky. Her daddy came. She ate her supper. She went to sleep. 

--Bernice :-J.; 2;9 

Once there was an elsphar^t. The mommy fixed' his breakfast. Then 
he played with his toys." Then 1^ drank his milk* The doggie came^ 
into his house. And I had to chase him away* The milkman came. 
The doggie jumped on the milkman* ,Then t^e milkman ^'sweetied*' the 
doggie on his back. Then the doggie Went away. 

--Bernice V7., 2;11 

At two, 97 percent of the stories have, like these, settings which are 

^\ • 

•realistic* in the sense of being tied to the world the child Would know-- 

^' ' * 

almost always the home and its immediate surround (table 15). Some 77 
percent depict actions that ar6 appropriate within this world, and in 



1 ^' 
It is quite common for the stories to show differing levels of 

fapCasy in these three areas. Thus Cramer's V between fantasy in character 

and action « .404*, betx^een fantasy in character md setting « .440, and 

between fantasy in action ^nd setting » .649. (V ranges from 1.0 when 

two variables are identical, to 0.0 when there is no relationship at all.) 
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To percent the actions are" carried out by similarly 'realistic characters. 
Ten percent of the children involve themselves directly in the action, 
as Bernice does in the second of hers. (This involvement is another 

indication of how completely these aninal characters have been assimilated 

to her world.) 

By five, the- world explored in stories has shifted away from this 

personal center. Only 7 percent remain concerned with actions the^ -child 

is-likely-to have experienced ^ ^one-third are set in his imiediate world; 

-and 37 percent involve realistic characters, Xookirig at the figures for 

all four ages, a gradual shift from completely realistic to intermediately 

distanced and finally to^iard the pure fantasy categories is evident (table 

15) ► Age changes in all three of these fantasy scores, arid for the three 

taken as a set, are all highly significant. There is also a significant 

tendency for the girls to tell more realistic stories than the boys, a 

finding which may result from an interaction between .our definition of 

fantasy, and different cultural roles for boys and girls: we have defined 

fantasy as the exploration of new worlds distant from the home, but it 

is with home and family that the girl is expected to be concerned. If 

the olcier girls are exploring this world in a Significantly deeper, more 

venturesome way t^han their younger counterparts," our definitions are not 

designed to reflect this. The tendency of the narrator to involve himself 

directly 4,n the story also falls with age,* but here the frecjuencies are 

low at all ages ^nd the overall differences are not significant. (The 

erratic pattern for this variable, rising from two to three and* then 

falling, again, is also evident in the full sample of 360 stories.; 

The following story by K.ent W. (5; 2) is typical of - o^rie-'sort ' of 

highly distanced story told by the five year olds;. that;by Erik M. (5;6) 

is typical of another sort: , « " 

T^his is about a mosisaur /type of, dinosaur that lives in the sea7» 
And the mosisaur went swimming one day and he saw a dinosaur and 
then he go along and%ried to catch the dinosaur and he got so fast 
that hd bumped into a prehinosaur^nd when he bumped into him th^y ' 
got into a fight. And then^ yh^/tmy^rehinosaur was almost knocked 
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out the dinosaur cane and the mosisaur came and the dinosaur was 
on the mosisaur's side.? The mosisaur won except one prehinosaur 
vas loft and that was the king. Then they, had a big fight and 
they just began to surrender* , „ x 

^ • -Kent U., 5;2 (p. 126) 

Once there was a car. It was driving by itself, A witch got up 
in the back of the car. Then a cat jumped in the window. Then a 
bear jumped in. Then the car crashed. Then the witch was killed.- 
The cat got a doctor. And the doctor said, "Whoo-that's not a 
pretty witch, I don't like witches. »' Then a girl came and kissed the 
witch and the witch, her iragic wand touched the girl and she fainted, 
and they never got her alive again. 

And then an elephant came and puked the witch and whizzed her 
around with his trunlc. And then children took the witch home and 
put 189 knives in her stomach and she was all dead. 

-Erik M., 5;6 (p. 123) 

Pitcher and Prelinger (1963), and later Ames (1966) scored the 
stories in their collections for two variables ^rtiich are closely related 
to our set of distancing variables. One of these they called 'space* 
or 'expansion', the other 'realism'. Space was very similar to our 
setting variable, exfcept that the earlier measure was defined more 
strictly in geographical terras, whereas in the current study the relation- 
ship of the family group to the geographic positioning was considered. 
Thus for Pitcher and Prelinger' s ' space' , a family transposed to Africa 
would fiave scored in 'the same category as a group of explorers in Africa, 
vhile for our ^setting* the second of these vould have .been rated as 
more ful'ly distanced. Conversely, conventional' stiory settings, such as 
cowboys and Indians (without a center around a fanAly group) were here 
rated as more fully distanced in 'setting*, but are in an intermediate 
• category on the »space» variable. 'Realism' was a global rating that 
considered both characters and actions; it represents a cross between 
our scores for^ distancing in actions and for total fantasy, with scale- 
points somewhat differently defined than either. The mjor result of 
the differences introduced for the present study is to create a more 
even distribution of scores: in the earlier studies very few stories at 
any age fell' into the most fully distanced category on either of their 
scales* Though comparisons were somewhat attenuated by this constriction 



of range, both Pitcher and Prelinger (1963) and Am^s (1966). reached the 
saroe. general conclusion that we have done: there is 'a gradual expansion 
in the scope of t>e world dealt with in stories, and a gradual shift 
toward more fantasy in the action as a whole. Both studies also found 
that boys tend to venture further afield in their stories, and girls to 
repain closer to hornet 

3» Consistency in Choice of Options in Telling; Stories. 

The idea that poetic f ohn' and fantasy or distancing are resources 
at the disposal' of the story-teller is worth exploring further. It 
relates directly/ to the model developed in chapter II, which postulated 
that, language in the speclrator role" develops through the. addition of 
new possibilities along side of the older exprossivo forms, VZe- can 
approach thi3 in two ways with our sample, one making use of the 
second story told by the two, three, and four year oids, the other 
looking at the interaction between the * content;' of the story and the 
way in which that content is handled* 

The approach through the second story is the simplest to present, 
and will be dealt with first. The analysis is based on the argument 
that if each of the older subjects has more options available t£ him , 
then each child in the older group should be somewhat less likely to take 
up the same options in telling his ^econd story that he did in telling 
the first. The 'within subject vaifiation should be grealier fof the older 
thar> for the younger children, (This is a very *dif f erent argument than 
the usual developmental one that an older group Will shov? more between 
subject variation becaijse of a wider range of achiev^ement and maturation. 
Put' another way, we are predicting that the • tcst-retest • reliability 
for scores related to the formal characteristics of stories should be 
lower vf or the older children. 

Table 16 summarizjes a number of analyses designed to approach this 
hypothesis. The top section of the table reports nonparanetric analyses 
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Table 16:' Consistency Between First and Socond Stories Told by Two, 
Three, and Four Year Olds- ^ 

Percent Receiving 





Consistency^ 




Coefficient 




Younger - 


Older 


Element • 


(n=^3) 


(n=47) 


Fornal beginning 


-.208 


.111 


Formal ending 


.024 


.250 


Tense 


• .415^ 


.161 


Causal links 


,202 


.114- 


Climax of action 


_.213 


.162 


Plot structure 


.390 


,326 


Dialogue 


-^099 


.460 


Fantasy: characters 


.175 


.164 


Fantasy: actions 


.400 


.173. 


Fantasy: sstting 


,238 


,105 


Tone • 


.677 


.009- 



Sane Score 


on Both o 


Younger 


Older 


Chi -square 


(n=43) 


(n=47) 


(df=l) 


62.8% 


57.57- . 


0.09 


95.3 


72.3- 


6.98*** 


74.4 


/ o« O 


0.05 


37 .3 


32.0 


0,09 


60.5 


*40.4 


2.85* 


44.2 


34.0 


0.59 


81.4 


74.5 


0,29 


59.4 


56.4 


0.00 


■ 69.7 


46.8 


3.96* 


76.8 


58.7 


2.53 


85,8 


54.4 


7.59*r'"> 


Variance 


Ratios 


(df=29,29) 


A'^e" 4 


Aoie 3 








A?.e 3 . 



Mumber of 


characters 


.247 


.081 


'Number of 


incidents 


• .351. 


.293 


Nunber of 


\vords 


.612 
.46'9 


.511 


Munber of 


T-units 


.522 


Words per 


T-unit 


.495\ 


.356 




6.02^v:^:j^ <1*00 



1.64 
U66 



ri^^es in the top part of the 

e bottom part. ^ 
a ages 3;6to4;ll# 
receiving same score on both stories 



^ Craner*s V for the categoi;ical va 
table^ Pearson* s r for the variables in 
^Youn^er = ages 2;0 to 3;5, ^ oJ.d 
- -^Test of age difference in percejji-; 

\ 

• ^^p^»05, one-tailed ^ 
^^-^^p<:.01 
*^f'''^p< .005 

of. categorical measures, the bottom section parametric analyses of 
interval scales, . Fpr the categorical scores, Cramer^s V is c-i nonparametric 
measure of association that ranges from 0 to 1. Under 'our hypothesis, 
this should be lov7er for the older than for the younger children, and it 
is lower for 9 of the 13 comparisons. The most striking feature of these 
coefficients, however, is their generally low values for both ago groups. 
A similar pattern is evident for the 5 interval* scales, for which the 
usual product-moment correlation* coeff icients have been 'calculated; 4 of 
the 5 arc lower for the older children* 
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. Differences in the extent to which children make use of the options 
availaWe to them are difficult to measure, but some attempt ha^ been 
„«de to do this by comparing the percentage having exactly the san,e score 
on both stories in the two age groups. Ten of the 11 comparisons are in 
the predicted direction, but only 4 are significant at- the .05 level or 
better, using one-tailed tests. For the interval scales, the variances 
of the change.scores at each age were compared, with the hypothesis that - 
the variance should be greater for the older subjects than for the 
younger. The rationale for this test is that if the older subjects are 
selecting among a greater range of viable options, rather than simply 
denonstratin^error variance about their own typical performance, then 
the range ^ifferences between subjects should also be greater; some 
will pick options quite close to their initial choice, and some will 
pick options quite different. If the younger subjects have fewer options 
open to each individual, then the 'quite different' -options will be less " 
different than in the ca^se of the older age group, and the variation of 
the change scores will be correspondingly s-aller. The ratios of 
variances between any two ages can be used to test the hypothesis; these 
^re also summarized in table 16: All but 2 are in the predicted direction, 
and '8 of the 15 are significant at the .05 level^or better'. 

Considerable caution is needed in .considering the results, that ■ 
have been reported in this sectioA. Though the data have behaved in 
'general as predicted, they are not of assort to allow a precise test of 
the hypothesis. On the one hand they take no account. of the correlations ' 
among the many variables, and on the other, there are other plausible 
interpretations of the same results. The higher variance of the change 
scores 'for the older children, forexample, could be explained as an- ' 
artifact caused by a greater discrepancy between their 'typical' performance 
and the shorter, less complex story that might result, from rushing through 
the -task with little interest of mo^t^ivat ion. Still the data in table 16 ^ 
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are suggestive enough to vzarrant gathering around thera such other 

evidence as we can muster* 

A« The Interaction of Form and Content 

The analyses reported so far tell us nothin^^ about the motivations 
for choosing among the various options ^7hich children liavc in telling 
stories. Are their choices made at random? or can they be rela^d to the 
task at hand? We. can approach this issue by recognizing that many of 
the resources and options which have been discussed could be used as a 
means of achieving 'psychical distance* in Bullough's (1912) classic 
sense* Formal story markers (openings, closings, and past^tense) help 
to set the story-mode up as something different than, and thus apart ft^m, 
the main business of. life;' the use of fantasy carries it away from the 
i7orld of immediate experience; a light tone marks the story as a joke 
or 'nonsense*; and omitting the self takes the story furfhor from the 
world of immediate concerns. Bullough in his discussion focussed upon 
the phenomenon of distancing as a means by which the reader or writer 
could reduce the threat posed by the material; to take up a problem at 
a suitable 'distance* from one's own life is to lesson one's direct 
involvement in and cor.imitment to the outcome. This'^provides us with a 
way to formulate our questions about the use of stories more-precisely: 

We will ask whether (and predict that) children use the resources of 

1 I 
story-form to more fully distance threatening themes and problems* 

Pefininp; the Degree of .Jhrgat * - ' " . 

Defining the degree of threat in stories such as these is itself 

difficult* V/e know nothing about the individual children, and nothing 

relevant about the immediate context in V7hich the stories^ere told* Two 

quite different theoretical frames,r.of -reference were used here; one 

♦ 

attempted to measure the 'strength of theme', the other the 'sochal 
acceptability' ol the actions depicted* The fir^st these sought to 
assess the importa^ice of tfie subject matter to the child* The basic . 
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dis tinction sought was between -stories treating matters of real concerp 

and those in. Which there is less inherent thrdat* The st^rongest themes 

were considered to be those dealing with taboo subjects: t^oilet training, 

attacks' on parents, the death of a child, or a family mejnber, abandonment, 

and /birth, myths were the sort of subjects classified here. Larry '/.-•s 

story (cited earlier) in which hi s .character *ate some dog dirty' is 

-a— good example; ^ so is Olive^^s: 

A little fishie w?iat got killed. His daddy came running. His 
daddy spanlced him. He was crying. Then he went in the bed. Then 
him banged the daddy.' Then she said, "Get out you Ddddy," because 
he spanked the little baby. He was so sad. Then he got some soda 
out of the kitchen. Then he drinked it all up. 

--Olive 3., 3; 2 

Sirories which seem to simply accept the conventions and expectations of 

T^he world as the*^ child has come to know it were classified as having 

weak themes. Included here were tales of over-indulgence, spanking 

and chastisement in the world pf toys and stuffed animals, Christmas 

2 . • 

lists, making friends, and so on. I&aac and Tess's stories, in the 
following set, illustrate these sorts of themes. Notice, in Tessas 
especially, that having what is being called a 'weak thens' does not 
mean that the story is a sort of 'dry run'; it is, however, less 
thr eatening^ closer to the mode of friendly, quiet conversation than to 



that -of defending or challengi^ig the world as it is: 

She has her lunch* and her * daddy's gpnna teach her how to swim and 
they ate on the beach. A picnic because it wasn't in. the house. 
They ate sandwiches, hamburger, and drank each day outside, because 
they voto going swimming* each day and they didn't vant to waste any 
'time. They didn't eat, because they were getting kind of fat, and ♦ 
they wanted to get thin again. 

^ — Tess B., 4;2 (p. 110) 

Once there was a Jiorse. . He galloped. 'The mommy, daddy, and baby 
liorse, they played. They went home. And then it was night. And 
they went to sleep. In the morning they got up. 

--Isaac S., 3;6 (p. 48) 



Thematic strength was in fact scored on a five-point scale, 
collapsed info 'stVong-% 'weak', and 'adventure* themes for the main 
analyses. The full set of categories is presented in appendix II. 
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In categorizing the stories on the basis of thematic strength, 

a^third category emerged which seems quite different^ This includes 

stories with much action but no, evident thematic content: cowboys and 

Indians, hunting stories, animals fightTng* .'Ul are standard story 

formats in which death and othe r itoinia lly strong themes occur without 

their usual overtones. Kip's Davy Crockett story cited earlier is the 

archety-pe of this form; Barry^s pirates illustrate it well too:* 

Once there was a boat; pirates were on it. There was a boat with 
bad pirates on it. Then they had an old cannon and they shot the 
boat with a bullet and the boat sanl^. Then the pirates went to 
sleep in their house.. 

--Barry M., 3;11 (p. 40) 

These were classified as ^adventure* stories and looked at separately^ 

Their distinguishing characteristic seems to be a lack of ^thematic 

content rather than the degree to which the thence poses a direct threat 

to the child^s world. This 'interpretati on is problcmtic, however, and 

will have to be reconsidered after presenting som4 of the results* 
« 

' The second approach to measuring the threat in those stories 
classified them on the basis of the social acceptability of the actions 
depicted. This is concerned with the extent to which the story ventures 
beyond the realm of conventionally acceptable behaVior, becoming a way 
of testing out othei;wise proscribed patterns of acbTon. (in scoring, no » 
attention was paid to the result of the action; it was the status of 
the actions- themselves which mattered, not whether they were punished or 
rewarded.) Four categories were used: 1) completely acceptable 
descriptions of everyday life or of smoothly running fantasy worlds that 
do not challenge convention; 2) acceptable behavior, .but with characters 
hurt or sick through no fault of their own; 3) conventionally sanctioned 
modes of violence and disorder acceptable within their usual context 
(shooting bad guys, hunting, fighting among cowboys and Indians); and 
4) socially unacceptable actions, including deliberate wrong-doing, lying 
and defiance of. parents. The scores resulting from- this analysis are 
Clearly related to strength of theme but are not identical with it.^ In 



particular, the conceptually difficult category of 'advencure' stories 
disappears. The action in these is for the most part characterized as 
* conventional violence but there is some overlap with each of the other 
status-of -action categories as well. Adventure thames increase with 
age, from about 7 percent of the sample at two to over one-third at 
five; they also tend to be told more often by the boys than by the girls 
in this sample. Wi^thiri the action-status categories, there is a parallel 
shift in emphasis from stories which explore ♦natural disaster^' such as 
sickness and injury, toward the ^conventional violence* of the adventure 
stories. (These data are summarized in more detail in supplementary table 
2, appendix I.) 

These two variables have a somewhat difj[erent theoretical status fpr 
us. The measure of thematic strength is most directly related to our 
hypothesis that distancing is related to .the degtee of involvement or 
threat to the subject; it is also, however, a measure whose validity can 
only be asserted and not demonstrated with this data. The exercise is 
essentially one irr Titerary criticism, where consensus i's possible but 
proof in an analytic sense is not. Status of action, on the other hand, 
^is more objective in that it makes no assertion about the involvement of 
the individual story-teller. Its classification is against cultural*' 
norms, again not objective and explicit, but which could b,e validated. 
We can s6t up a criterion of the "Is it proper for X to ^do" that" variety • 
in a way thafwe cannot ask, "V!as Y, in telling a story about X doing that;-, 
dealing with a problem that was personally important to him?"^ (It is of 
course possible to argue from a psychoanalytic perspective that the la^t 
question is meaningless, that aU fantasy products result from unconscious - 
wishes and desices, and thus are necessarily 'personally important' to 
the teller; we will have to retOrn to this objection later.) 

I ~ ''^ '■ 

cf n reliability was very high for both variables, however: 

cc, appendix II. , • ' 
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Distancing and the Decree of Threat * \' 

With those preliminaries, we can pli^nge into the data themselves. ' \ 
VJe should not be surprised to find that older and younger children have * 
somewhat different ways of distancing threatening stories, so the effects 
will be presented separately ^or the older (ages four and five) and 
younger (ages tn^o and three) children, and interactions tested. 

If we begin with strength of theme, the contrast of immediate 
^interest is between stories with 'weak* and 'strong* themes. If the child 
is using his control of fantasy and story-form to achieve 'psychical 
distancing* of threatening topics, the stories with strong themes should 
be more thoroughly distanced. Here we find -only a few significant 
relationships (table 17). In particular, children tend to leave 



Table l?:*- Relationships Between Distancing and Strength of Theme 



Theme : 
N for younger: 
•N for older; 

Realistic characters 
Ages 2;0-3;ll 
Ages 4;0-5;ll. 
Realistic setting 
Ages 2;0-3;ll 
Ages 4;0-5;ll 
Self excluded 

Ages 2;0-.3;ll 
Ages 4;0-5;ll 
Lij^ht tone 2 

Ages 2;0-3;ll 
Ages 4;0-5;ll 
Consistent past tense 
Ages 2;0-3;ll 
r ' Ages 4;0-5;ll 
\ Formal be,^ inning 

Ages 2;0-3;ll 
^ Ages 4;0-5;ll 
• Formal closing 

Ages 2; 0-3; 11 
. Ages 4;0-5;ll 



Percent of $tofi!es 
Strong,; n'eak Adventure 



29 
20 



23 
26 



8 
14 



Tests of .>5f fects 
Weak vs. Interaction 
Strong A ge by - . 

Chi -square* Thehe 
.(df=l) ^ Z / , 



62,1% 


60.9% 


0.0% 


0.04 s"'!' 


'0vl9 


55.0 


57.7 


21.4 


0.01 




79.3 


95.7 


12.5 


1.71 ' . 


0.36 


55.0 • 


.73.1 


. 21.4 


0.93 




93.1 ^ 


69.6 


,100.0 


/ 3.46* 


3,04^** 


85.0 


100.0 


92.9 


2*07 




29.6 


26.1 


100,0 


" 0.00 


0.30 


60.0 


50.0 


100,0 


0.14 




86,2 


52.2 


75.0 


5.68*^' 


1.60 


95.0 


92.3 


78.6 


0.00 




34.5 


34.8 


50.0 


0,07 


0.29 


85.0 


80.8 


78.6 


0.00 




0.0 


13.0 


12,5" 


1.97 


• 1.57 


35.0 


30.8 


21.4 


0.00 





J-OnG-tailed for main effects, two-tailed for interactions; on tlxc 
method of testing interactions-, cf. appendix II, 

20rr,its 2 younger«children vith" indeterminate tone. 



*p<.05 
***p<.005 
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themselves out of threatening stories and to place them 'more consistently 
in the past (^specially at the younger ages); these can be seen as " 
further aspects;, of distancing in character and setting, respectively, 
though the^ differences in .these more general categories are not significant. 
(The propor'^ion of 'realistic* acti,ons f^r the different types of themes 
and actions is not tested because thi-s category is highly confounded: 
certaiix sorts qf actions are classified by d«^inition as strong thefme 
or unacceptable actions, and also by *def l^g^^ij^ as .fantasy.) 

Neither fomal openings nor formal closings show any relationship 
the their^tic Strength of the material,. '-Apparently these reflect 
expectations about what a story--any st03*y-.-is like, and are not varied 
in response to theSe .sorts of demands. 

Finally, the peculiar status of »adventu/e» stories on these 
measures should be noted. * Stories with adventure themes are significantly^ 
more^thoroughty distanced in setting and cl^aracter than are stories 

r 

classified as hciving either a weak or a strong theme. ' (there are also 

/ ^ 

large ^differences in tone, bat this is c^n artifact of the definition^ 

" • " ' / 

of 'lights tone and 'adventure* theme>) - \ 

For status-of -action, the cont'rast 'of most '.interest is between 
stories linited to fully acceptable actions, and. all others. 'Here the 
effect of threat^on the form of the strory seems stronger than in the- 
analysis using ^trehgth xs^ theme, bu£ it again involves for the most part 
the same va^bles. The-iiv^ior change is tjj^t stories with acceptable 
actions h^ve^ch more,.realistic settings in both age groups; younger 
cAUdren continue to exclude' themselves f ro^hreatening stories, an^ to 
set them:more, consistently in the past, (tbble 18). There is a signif ipant 
Interaction between the age groups, Fhich\senis to be a ' ' 

_ *For the .olderi children, chi-square for characters 3.98, d<.05-. 
c&a2tS l2"pToof:^''H°<^°'-' I'' younger,, ^fti-squa;e for' 

-^tes^Tt-op^ed^%1'^ . ; 
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Table J18: Relationships Between Distancin:? and Status of Actions Depicted 

^ 1 

Percent of St orgies 
:ept- Sane- Hot Aq- ^ 



Tests of Effects 



Status of action: 



r N for .younger: 
N for older: 



Realistic characters 
Ages 2;0-3;ll 
Ages 4;0-5;ll 

Realistic setting 
Ages 2;0-3;ll 
Ages 4;0^5;11 

Self excluded * 



Ages '2;0-3;ll 
Ages 4:0-5;'ll 

Light tone- ^ 
. AgGS 2;0-3;ll 
A:ges 4;0-5;ll 
Xons'istent past tense 
Ages 2;0-3;ll 
Ages 4;0-r5;ll • 

Formal be,<; i rtn'i ng 
/.ges 2; Or 3^ 11 
Ages 4;0j-5;11 

Fotrnal closing 
Ages 2; 0-3; 11 
Ages 4;0-r5;ll 



18 
16 



61.17. 
43.8 

94 .A 
81.3 

61.1 
100.0 



22»2 
^6.3 

44.4 
93.8 

•33.3 
81.3 

11.1 
37.5 



26 
19 



50.0% 
42.1 

69.2 
42.1 

100.0 
89.5 

•''48.0 

73.7 ■ 

84.6 
84.2 ■ 

30.8 . 
78.9 

7.7 
26.3 



16 
25 



50.0% 
56.0 



68.8 
(48.0 



87.5 
92.0 

40.0 
64.0 

8i';3' 
92.0 

50.0 
84 ..0 

0,0 

23;o 



Acceptable 


Interaction 


vs. others 


, Age by 


Chi -sQuare 


A 1 or* 

/) Wo L. 1 \JL I 


(df=l) 


z ' 


0.26 


• 

0.86 


0.02 




3.23* 


0.16 


4.71* 


• 




3.12*** 


0.-44 




1.85 


0.59 


; 0'.30 




r 

7.57*^^' 


2.53* 


0.01 


i 


0.00 


. 0.22- 


0.11 




0.12 


,.0,05 


0.20 





One-tailed for main effects, t^7o-tailed for interactions; on the 
.method of testing iiTteractions, cf. appendix II. 

•^•Sanctionedl' includes si.clcness,' injury, and conventional violence. 
' -^Omits 2 younger children vith indeterminate tone. " 



f'p<.05 

■■p.<.oi 

p <. 005 ' 



t^y-prodpct; of a ceiling effect for the ol^er, children: their stories are 
SO consistently set in the past, and so , consistently about'^characters 
other* than themselves, that there is no room left to further' distance the 
more threatening stories in these vrays. 

r 

If we stand back from Che coiTfplexities* of this pair of tables and 
look at the trends' that .emerge, we can begin to tie these result<5 in with 
our model of language use as it was presented in chapter II. Pitcher and 
•Prelinge^i^ (196S) assert that there are certain phase-specific .themes 

- ' ■' ■ /' • ' ■ '•■ ^ 

that emerge from the psychoanalytic literature In general and^ f rora this 

*- ■■- ' ■ - ^lai ■ ■ 
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collection of stories in particular — themes which represent especially- 
Important developmental issues, focal points, of con€;ern during the years 
before six* Stories which attempt to come to teirms with one or another 
of these developmental problems are what in general we *have been calling 
stories with 'strong themes*; in a high proportion of the instances, 
they are also stories ^xhich involve actions VThich knowingly violate 
acceptable sci^ial conventions: someone hits a parent, forgets hi5 toilet 
training, or is abandoned unloved by someone he* trusted^ In our model 
^f language use, such stories have moved out of the expressive toward 
one or another pole of the elaborative choice* / 

A second large group of stories, on the other hand, can be seen 
as originating much closer to the expressive, commonsense vzorld; rather 
than exploring developmental issues, they relax within the corafortable 
conf inels of a world' V7hich is posing no immediate problem* If the 
developmental themes are relevant, to them at all, they are relev.ant only 
in the sense that the child has already found a way to handle them, and 
their content does not intru&e to disturb the calAi of the story world* 
This story world is one that works the way the^ child's expectations have 
led him to believe it should work, and as such those expectations are 
simply use(d without the need to affirm or to challenge them. These are ^ 

\ • \ 

stories in which the actions of the characters are Werl within the confines 
of social acceptability; if sickness or injury* appear,! they come in the 
guise of transitional phenomena on the way to better health* These 
stories are definitely not *empty forms', any more than in adult literature 
the diaries of Boswell or Pepyr are empty; but, like those diaries^ 
neither are they responding to strong pressures from either pole of the 
elaborative choice** * ^ . : , 

Finally We arc left with 'the adventure stories. Which nwy in fact . 
have no thematic cbnfent at all* Though they are strongly distanced in 
terms (Jf the measures used here^ this distancing can be explained as a 

■ 18-2 
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purely conventional one, a' product of expectations about »ndventure^ 
stories' rather than of any individual *use* of these i^esources toward- 
other ends* The ^?orlds of cops and robbers, cowboys and Indians, pirates, 
and war are worlds that exist for *the "child only in~stdriesj" " liat. they " r 
are worlds with which the child of five is very ..fasii liar • In a sense, 
to distance stories by placing them* in these worlds is simply to put 
these characters, and actions in the only place the child has ever seen 
them. Rather than accepting such stories as expressions of unconscious 
wishes and desires, it seems rjore likely that they are simply explorations 
of this special story-world itself. Many may not have even that 'ntuch 
coatent; they may simply be artifacts of the task situation, garbled 
repetitions of recent television programs used to meet the invest i^atoit^^s* 
deisand to '*Tell me a story." 
Other Evidence »- * 

For 'the presan^i^Jthis' is conjectural. Stories taken' in isolation 

\ : ' :i- I r ' ' • , 

as tt|ese must be offer no external, fully independent meahs to assess .the^ 

degree of involvement and coming-to-terms wlj^ich they represent for.^he. 

\/ 

children offering them. This is an area where we clearly need a Wjc^II-' 

* • „ '. 

designed experimental study .in which the, response measuires- and the 

experimental coriditions can be kept separate from one another. For the 

piresent the eviderice is strongly 'suggestive, if afar from co^nclusive, and. 

the. results at least congruent .with those of other studies. Ames (19.66) 

tabulated a number of situations which she felt represented ways in which 

the child protects himself in telling his stories. As with her data oil' 

causality (discussed^ in the previous chapter), Ames recorded instances 

rather than attempting global measures. In her study, hamt *to opposite 

SOX' or to sib; harm to anljmal, harm to ot^jcct, reversal of ill-fortune,' 

punishment of wrongs conditional or almost-happened .violence,' violence 

, that does not actually happen, and harm to a child of the same -gex W^fe ^ 



{Cll scored separately. .Though age tren^V were er^otic, Ames concluded 
that the youngest children protect themselves by having bad things^'happen 
to their brothers 'and sisters or to soneone of the opposite "sex" (2^7? 
percent at two), to ani^nals (2l percent), or to objects (10.5 percent). 
Reversal of ill-fortune becomes a strong device by throe, appearing in 
32-percent of the stories. All of these devices continue to be used, 
jahd are joined in the older age groups by punishment of villainy (in 22 
percent at four and a half), and by toying with ths -notion of violence 
tiut not. actually allowing it to occur (34 percent at four and a half )• 
l-lany of these devices for protection of the self,' of cour^se, were 
considered in the present study as being the sorts of incidents' from 
which the child might wan^ to be detached. To be punished for villainy, 
for example, leaves open the possibility that it is the child himself 
who is the villain. ^ * - 

An experimental study by Boyd and Mandler (1955) takes us much , 
further. They were working. with older children than we have been 
considering; the sample included 96 third-grade American children, with 
an average, age of 8;5 and an average IQ of 101. Boyd and Mandler used 
four, stories with human characters and four with animals; each of these 
sets included two stories with ♦good' (socially approved) and tr^^o with 
*bad» (socially disapproved) behavior. '£ach child heard two stories, and ^ 
after each s;t:ory was sho^m a picture (either 'of animal or human characters 
as another dqsign^ariable) and asked to write a story of his* own about 
it, . The resulting stories were analysed for a number of aspects of form 
and content, with tests" of main effects and interactions due to content 
(good vs. bad), stories (animal vs. human), a|id pictures (animal vs. 
human). ..Of the results which are reported, several are of direct interest 
to us. "I" appeared more frequently in response to good content (p<*p7tX> 

punishitient in response to bad (p<.Ol). This flatter,"* though not* direcply 

• ' • ' ' * ^ ^- ; 

related to distancing in (our analysis, does support;the world-ordering 
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nature of stories: the balance of expectation has been upset by the 
stimulus and is being restored to some extent in the response. These 
were the only significant differences due to the content of the stories 
directly. There \7ere differences on all response variables except one, 
however, between human and animal' stories. ' In general, the data sugr:ost 
more involvement with the stories about humans, and more anxiety aboUt 
socially disapproved behavior of humans than of animals. The effect of , 
substituting animal for humah characters seems to be to remove the stories 
to a realm ih which their implications will be less threatening. Supporting 
this is Boyd and Handler's additional finding that '74 percent of the^ 
children preferred animal stories^^, a Natural result if animal stories 
do in f^enernl produce Tess anxiety. . " * 

Pr obi em-S o Iv i n^^, , « 

Finally, we can relate the problem of' distancing to our earlier 
discussion oZ the .complexity of stories,. It a story is . interpreted 
through the reader's or listener's system of personal constructs, then 
the events in the story ^ill either validate or invalidate that syster.. 
The more central the constructs ar^ to the. person's c/cmstruct system, the 
more complex and far-reaching will be the effects of 'any difficulty the 
story creates. To change core constructs, those which structute expectations 
about the comnonsense, taken-for-granted. world of immediate experience, may 
involve so many realignments that the problem may simply become too complex 
to handle. Distancing in* the terms we have b^en di/jcussing it is one way 
in which this complexity can be reduced to a manageable level. Even as 
it increases the total conceptual complexity by extending the world, beyond 
the immediate- cohfi«nc?S of hpme and family, it alfio prpvides a* 'scene' 
. o^ ac'tioh *wJ\ojp.e d^moli cat ions will be les'S directly related to a person's" 
core constructs^ah? which will, as one result, be less complex to order 

and understand. By involving himself less -directly in the story, a 

' ' * ^ * * , ' * 

'person may be able to find solutions to predicaments \7hich he might 

18f) 
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othem/ise hot even be* able to acknowledge, 

— Many of th^ -stories •with Istrons t±Lejne5i_Jire_§irikxnc_^^^ 
of this, -Children use' them to discover for themselves some of the 
consequences of. actions like killing their parents which, we must suppose, 
they have never^ and will never attempt 'in real '* instead of » in story* • 
These explorations do not have to be interpreted as> express ions of 
unconscious conflicts or wish fulfillment (though in a few cases they 
may be); it is more to our present point to recognize that these actions 
are entailed within the conventional set of social expectations. To set 
a norm is to create the possibility of violating that norm; to understand 
the norm means learning what counts as a violation as well as what counts 
as observing it. Sy removiTig the characters and setting from his own 
inmediate sphere of existence, the child is given a simple way to explore 
these norms without threatening other important const^:ucts* He can see 
what happens to «?5ad people*, for example, without himself doing anything 
which vrould conflict with his expectations about what he, as a »good^ 
person*, does,- 

Griffiths (1935), who obtained a wide variety of fantasy products 

from a relatively small sample of five year olds, prov^ides us with some 

good examples of how the child may use the story form to understand his 

world without in any sense nosing himself problems to be solved, Alfred 

told her one such series of stories, spread over nine school days. The 

first t\^o 'stories^ told two days apart, set out the experience he is 

in the'^process of assimilating: " 

^ 1, Once upon a time ther^ was a boy, and he went out fishing, and 
he saw a fish in the water, ti,,,a,,,a big one. So he got His net 
out, but he didn't want that big fish, he wanted only his little fish, 

^ 2, Once upon^a time there was a boy and he went out fishing, and - 
he saw a* big fish in. the water, and this big fish popped iip and 
' ate the boy all un, . , ■ 

As Grjlff iths puts it, he has yet to resolve '^low to avoid bein^^,^^devoured 

by the fishes whqn .one goes fishing, During the succeeding interviews, 

18G ■ 
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-Alfred»s stories explore a variety of approaches to this basic issue: ^ ^ 
in the thirds the fish simply catch themselves, even Walking .across a 
bit of land to climb. into the collecting jar* The^fourth simply avoids 
the topic, sending his character off to the cpuntry; there he picked 
buttercups and »»hc didn't do nothing else." By the fifth of the series, 
he is^baclc to the water»s edge, dipping his net, but the fish still \ 
climb, in of their o\m volition. Next he loses his fishing gear, "so 
he didn't havfe no jar to put his fishes in." By tho nevonth interview 
in this series,' Alfred has begun to TKister this problem, turning it into 
a joke and laughing henrt,ily: 

7. Once, er^'once upiri a tine, wait a minute I just thinking... a 
boy '.;ent out, ho V7snt f'fshing, and a lil f isli jumped on his"nose. 

The xhunorous inversion ^e;#i.s to have been a final step in construins t!iis 

experience, leavino; Alfred's world once more at ease V7ith the 'problem 

of fishing: ' > • 

9. Once .upon a- time, a b&y vent out fishing, and he brought a bie 
fish honis in his jar, and a lot of little ones. (pp. 180-RlT~' 

»• 

5. Summary 

Data presented in this chapter provide loss satisfactory evidence ' 
about the issues under discussion than He have been able to muster in 
earlier chapters. To an uncon/ortable extent, the effects of most int:erest 
are confounded with one another, and the.resGlts capable ofUmore than one 
interpretatign. ' Still some of the findings are clear, and the others are 
suggestive^^ ~ ^ " - * ' ' . ' 

The data demonstrate that as a child matures, he is able to explore 
in his stories patterns of behavior which are further and further removed 
from his immediate experience. The two year olds set 97 percent A>f' their 
stories in the iijraediate world of their home and family^ within that 
setting, the- rajority of the actions depicted *are ones with which they. ' - 
«re also familiar (eating, sl^epins, crying, spanlcins). By tive, only 
°no-third of the stoi^ies remain situated in or near the home, and only. 
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7 percent/involve fully realistic actions and behavior. If the results 
I?^'* conceptualized in terms of Bullough^s (1912) • psychical. d.istancin^S 
the stories of the five year olds are much more fully distanced than 
those -of their younger pears. . • ^ 

There is some evidence that the development of form yhich the 
older children show represents an expansion of the range of options 
available to each child, rather t^an simply progress firom one limited set 
of options .to another, more advanced set. On a variety of ^measures, th^ 
older children are less likely than their younger peers to use the sane 
options in telling a second story a- few weeks after their first. ^ 

The weakest but in many ways the most interesting findings suggest 
that this expanding range of options is systematically^ exploited by 
both the older and younger children as they undertake the task of 
organizing and assimilating the patterned experience with which a story 
confronts then. In p^itticular, they seek to remove from the sphere of 
Immedicnte experieri^LBQorie who^e content poses any sort of threat; 
the$(^ tend to b^^cFfe^nced both in setting and in time, with the narrator 
leaving himself out of the narrative. But the face that the measures 
of threat and of distancing are bpth derived from the same source material 
makes this a f-inding very much in need of experimental confirmation. 
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CH/NPTER VII ' • • - 

PEVELOPk'i:,N'D\L STAGES IN THE FOR>{UL\TION OF LITER/MIY R25POM3E 

1. Introduction 



Elarlier' chapters have been concerned with the gradual separation of 
spectator-role languajfe^from- other rcodes of language use. This chapter 



will treat the son:eWhat different problem of develppmental stages in 
the way in which a ch^d is able to verbally formulate his response to 

It 

a story. The focus will be on the underlying sets of constitutive rules 

that determine what a work 'counts as' to the reader: what ^ort of 

conceptualisation of the work is reflected in the way he chooses to 

discuss it? Does the child treat the work as simply a pattern of 

temporally related incidents? hs a consciously structured 'verbal di^j^ct^'?,^ 

as Harding's (1962)- "accepted technique for discussing the -chances of 

life?" How tfTe child conceptualizes or summarizes a vork in a real sense 

determines what the work 'is' for him^ and is thus an important element 

in determining what its effects may be. 

Piaget's theory of intellectual development* provides the most 

thoroughly developed framework for analysing changes in the nature of the 

constitutive rules underlying thought processes. His studies have been 

wid(e-ranging, and though he has not specifically studied JJterary or 

ar^i^ic response, it would be surprising if his findings were not -r^JLevant 

in these areas ejs Tfell. Previous work in literary response unfortunately 

does not take us very far here; most* studies have adopted an eclectic 

approach without a firm conceptual frame. Investigators have usually 

focussed upon what might be c-Mled the 'school of criticism' which the 

adolescent or young adult reader brings to bear,*' ^producing f ind4^ng3 that ' 
' 1_ ; . 

^Thcse studies have been summarized by Purves and Beech (1972),- 
D^Arcy (1973), and Squire (1969); they provide a background of expectations 
about general types ^oC rosponsje against which the present study takes 
place, but lead to very few general hypotheses about the course of 
development. From them, for example, we would expect to find 'interpretation' 
rising among older children, and more concern with the 'action' and the 
•evqnts' among younger. . i - » 
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reflect patterns of schooling imposed upon already relatively mature 
respoase, rather than developmental patterns* in the structure .of the 
response itself i' 

Tbis chapter will explore the relationships between observed changes 
„in literary response and the more general changes in patterns of thinking 

9 

which Piaget and his followers have described. The implicit question 
will be whether drawing such parallels between an aspect^ of spectator-role 
experience and the more ^scientific* modes of thinking usually studied 
is a^ useful exercise; as with our analysis of poetic form in chapter 
the results will suggest that it is, 



2» The Elenents of^ Response 
Procedures / 

The' main-study samples of children between the ages of six and 

0 

seventeen were used to investigate the way in which children of different 
ages discuss stories, (These samples are discussed in chapter III and 
suminarized briefly in supplementary table 38,) Students receiving the 
first interview schedule were asked, "l/hat is your favourite storey? Tell 
me about it,*^ Those receiving the open-ended' questionnaire were told, 
"Pick any story ou poem you know well and write about it,*^ These questions 



were deliberately ambiguous in order to leave open as many different modes 
of discussion as possible; the intent was to allow each child to respond 



in the way which he ordinarily considers appropriate, r£)-ther than to 
test his ability to respond in one or another specified way. Some of the 
older , children protested that they did not Mcnow what was Wanted*, biit 
all sceaed eventually to accept that there was no 'right* answer,- and once 
convinced of that, to respond with little evident resistance,? ' 

during* the preliminary study, a similar? question Included a list of 
fiirther suggestions; this was abandoned after it became clear thajt niahy* of 
the older children used the list as an outiline of points to deal;: with in 
turn, oiten without any other structure to .their re^4?onso. The .present 
procedure, sought to discover what the stud^eTnts, rather than the • 
investigator, thought was relevant, ^-'X,^ ^ * 
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This procedure differs from previous investigations in that it 
allows the child to supply his own titles for consideration within the 
- context of- the general category of 'favourite hooks' or ones that^axfiL- . ., 
•known well'. On,arguments similar to those Kelly (1955) has used in 
structuring , his diagnostic and clinical procfdbres around role-titles 
ra^ther'than fully specified stinaili, this should provide each child with, 
a task iTiOre similar to the task othe'r children face than would the more 
usuat procedure of eliciting responses to an unfamili,ar Story. Asking 
for reactions to a particular story brings in a range of x^'ariables 
which are difficult to control--.dif f erences in reading or listening 
ability, verbal ability, .previous experience*' with similar stories, even 
the ariiount of time various children need tp spend to assimilate the 
experience will all contribute to differences in the initial expressed 

• • * \ , * 

response. By -asking for discussions of stories already known, *this 
initial process^ of assimilation is bypass^ ia order to look morfe directly 
at. the meaning stories are given by the chjl4> rather than at the process 
of giving the story^that mec^ning. This is an egpec ic\jLl y important 
distinction to make in the S'tudy of response to literature,, for which 
there is good evidence that the giving-of -meanij^ \s a slo)^,, contemplci ti ve 
process involving significant changes over relatively long periods of 

* time ^^BrittonV 1954; Peel, 1964; Wilson, 1966; Harding, 1968). 

* » , - ' ♦ * 

The> Purves-'Ri^ppere (1968) Response Cate^orires 

* /' 

f 

Collecting' discussions of favourite stories^nd of stories* which , 

. ^ |, _ 

the children know well is time fconsfuminlg but straight-f onward; quantifying 
the responses in a" meaningful way is both time consuming and difficult. 

r I 

The major l)roblem is 'that the various systems of analysis which haye 

been proposed in previous research are eclectic, resulting from content 

i • 

analysis of obtained res'ponses and the imore or less intuitive sense of 

the investigator about which" varieties are • interesting* and which Elated*. 

The analyses undertaker! | or the present investigO'tion word frankly • 
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exploratory, attempting to develop a general set of categorizations that 

3 

could be rela-tod more rigorously to a model of response^. The starting 

point wa^ a set of » elements' of response developed by Puirves and Btii^Dere 

(1968) as a neutral atheoretical means of describing literary ructions 

by coding them statement by statement,. These elements range from such 

literary devices as 'allusion* and 'irony' to*^5Tre«H: statements of 

'thematic importance' or ' identif ication^--l39 elements in all, combined 

into 24 subcategories and 5 categories, * 

Purves and Rippere, in describing the ordering of the e'ieigents, W2rite 

The groups in the'^lefnents , finally, are my oWn, resulting j^rom 
mucl\\discussion and much shuffling. The order, and ^even the. existence, ' 
of some of the elements has been subjected to criticism and has now 
evolved into a 'series of groupings which are, I think, logical an^** 
defensible, although, like any ordering, arbitrary, (p. 9) 

From the point of view of the present study, this was considered from the 

beginning to be a disadyantage in the Purves -Rippere categories, as well * 

1 

as in general false. No ordering is ultimately arbitrary, though its 
basis ma}/ be more or less explicitly formulated, more or less tied to a 
theory, jnd more or less .based upon empirical relationships among the 



elements 'being ordered, Verves and Rippere's ordering seems based 
primarily though not excliisively on, traditional areas of literary 
critic^isni, but this is noCi Eade explicit and'as one result the analytic 
fpouer/of the system is seriously undercut. Having found changes in 
patt;e!rns\of- response, ve arfe left with the question "o£- just what these 
Changes represent, ^ro th% changes in ability? in 'richness' of 
response? in. comprehension? in jthe favoured school of criticism? in 
the psychological- relationship between reader dnd Work? There is no way 
of knowing,^ 

i 

3 • I » 

Because the anallysis l|s exploratory and to some extent iterative, 

there is some danger df capitiilizing on idiosyncracies of the oarticular 

sample gathered. To ^^melioraie this somewhat, all tests Tn this and 

the following chapter are two4tailed, even when hypotheses have been 

formulated in advance^ about thje nature and direction of the changes/ 
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•• in «plte of these reservations, the' elements provire the most 
thorough system of content analysis yet proposed for literary response, 
and hove been quite widely adopted by other invest: -gators. Tliough the - - 
Glement-s^were developed vrith the responses of secondary school children 
in n\ind and night^ be .expected to be less satisfactory with our two 
youngest samples, ail of the respo'nses, were initially scored with theni^ 
This had the dual purpose of ' giving other investigators a known reference 
point within the context of the present v/ork, and of providing the 
present investigator with a starting ^ povnt, even a straX'? man tq tl^lt 
against, in attempting a categorization of responses with a firmer 
conceptual bns^. Cach discussion of a favourite story and of a story 
»kno\m well* was divided into T-units, and each T-unit was classified as 

one of theelenents. ^For statistical analysis, the p^fcentage .Of each > 

/ • " ' / 

child»s T-units falling into each/of the 5 major categories was computed, 

and, means for a-e and sex groupi/ngs calculated .from these. 

To sumnarize the Purves-^iippero cate-orios very briefly, the first 

is «£nsagenent-Involvement» ,and reflects the degree of surrender to the 

literary'worl:--the 'suspension of disbelief or the 'identification* 

x*ich the reader acknowledges. The second categor;^ is » Perception' ; this 

is the way in which the reader perceives the work as an object distinct 

from himself: it includes his analysis and classification of the work, 

as- well as his description of its parts. The third catcgorV^is Unterpreta 

tion», the drawing of inferences about either the form or the content of 

' ^ ^ ^ 2 , \ 

^ ^This is Hunt's (1965) minimal terminabre unit, discussed in chapter 
V. Tlie stories beinj^ analysed become incrGasinr>ly various, rising from 8 
different titles (mostly, fairy tales) seleqted as 'favourites' by the 
22 six year olds, to 18 different titles (mosjrly novels*) selectfed as 
stories ^/hich they 'know well' by^the 20 seventeen year olcis. For specific 
titles frequently, cited at each, age, cf . supplementary tables 36 and 37. 

At.%ix, 3 boys and 3 , girls who wanted to' retell the fJtory they had 
ctiosen gave uo bGcnuf;e they" "didn'^fc remember It we^U enough." These 
Refusals (^which fall^almost entirely in the 'mLsce^lajaeous' response, 
category l%}^e, Pun'ps-Rlppere system). are not included in the calcdlations 
which follow. ' ' \ ' ' ' ^ ^ 
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tho vork; where perception is based In the characteristics of the worl^, 
interpretation involves a generalization beyond it.. The fourth category 
*is 'Evaluation', how the reader judges the effect of the work, the, way 
it Is written, or the importance of i'ts thetne. Finally a fifth category 
Is used for, miscellaneous digressions and "othenfise unscorable responses. 

The inned-iate and striking thin- about the results of - scoring the 
discussioP.s in this way is the Idck of any systematic change in 'the use 
-thas^T^^^STse categories fror. six to thirteen, even with the change 
pf^task (fro;n oral to vritten and from 'favourite story' ,to a 'story-you 
know well') and, at thirteen, thfe chan-e of school setting (table 19). 



Table 19: Purves-Rippere Categories in Unstructured Discussions of Stories 

Averap:e Percent of Each Student's T-Unitrs 



Category 

1. lEngager.ent 

2. Perception 

3. Interpretation 

4. Evaluation 

5. Miscellaneous 



Multivariate F-*Statistics" 

^^gs (or school) 
Sex 

Interactions 

(df for each effect) 

Significant (.05) 
Univariate "fffects 
Age (or school) 
Sex 

Interactions 



Favourite Story 
Intervie\:s 

Age 6 Age 9 



Storv Knovm "..'ell 



Comprehensive , 
School 



Selective 
' Schools^ 



Age 9 Age 13 Age 13 Age 17 
(n^30) (n=30) (n='20) (n^20> ' 



0.0% 
92.9 
0.4 
6.3 
0.4 



2.87. 
78.0 

0.5 
16.0 

2.8 



0.0% 
71.1 

0.0 
23.1 

5.8 



0.87, 
79.0. 

3.6 
14.3 . 

2.4 



3.2% 
71.8 

4.2- 
17.4 

3.4 



6.6% 
31.3 
19.3 
38.1 

4.7 



100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 



6 vs. 9 

0.64 

0.68 

1.03 
(4;31) 



9 vs. 13 

1.48 

1.48 
' 0.57 
(4;53) 



13 vs. 13 
0.42 
2.38 
1.06 

(4;43) 



2,5 



13 vs. 17 
6.06-'--'^-'' 
,4.15^'* 

2.87<- 
(4;33) 



2,3,4 
2-, 5 
1 



ERIC 



^Omitting/S boys and 3 girls who did not respond. 

2Girls give more perception responses and fewer miscellaneous ones 
than boys in this sample; af . supplementary table 3 for detailed results. 

3since there is a linear dependency in the scores, the multivariate 
analyses were carried out on 1 Jro 4 only. Results would be identical 
whichever were omitted. Uaivariate effects, arc listed only if the 
multivariate F reaches at least the .20 level of significance. 

. There* arc no significant within-$ubject dlf f Grences""betweGn oral 
and written responses at age nine on these measures; cf . supplementary 
table 5. / -'rn<: 05* 

^I,e., school contrast. A ^^^pjioi 
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Through the nge of thirteen, responses clnssifiod as 'perception' 
'domlnnte'nll asos, with virtuall:^ no 'interpretation' and a ^luctuatin- 
percentaf,e of 'evalunti6n' . Between thirteen and seventben,^ the 
proportion of responses classified as 'Derception' drops sharpl^, with 
correspond in" rises in both 'interpretation' and ' evn luation' If we , 
Interpret this as evidence of more generalizinfc by the older students, 
the chaa=;es seem sensible and in line with those surc^ested by previous 
invest! nations. (Cf., for exa'inple, 'Korris, 1970, and '..'ilsori, 1966; 
neither study is developmental but both conpare their results with 
similar invcr.tisations involving younger children.) The trouble with this 
interpretation in the present case^is thi»t much that is 'interpretative', 
or at least highly analytic, falls into the 'perception' category; in 
"fact Purves and Rippere (1968) reported quite a different developmental 
pattern for one of their o':.;n studies, .-^nalysinc; responses from -^3 
thirteen year olds and 57 seventeen ybar olds writing about yilion Carlos 
Williains''^ort story, "The Use of Force," they found a rise in 'perception' 
with atie (fron 33 to 47 percent), .little chan-e in 'interpretation' (10' 
to 13 percent), a rise in 'enga^erient' (18 to 24 percent), and a drop 
in evaluation (35 to 14 percent).^ The differences between thcs^e results 
and tho*se from the present study may be due to differences in the task 
or in the populations sampled, or they nay result because the difference 
between 'perception' and 'interpretation' in the Purves -Rippere systen 
is' not a development'ally relevant one* 



^Theso figures are based on the total scorable statements- produced 
by all students"at [each age tmdMo not compensate for differences in the 
length of responses from different studerits. Data in the present study 
(and much of Purve^ and Rinpere's data as well) are based on cor.putations ; 
of the proportion of responses. in each category for each stu;3ent; this 
produces averare percentages for comparing a^e and sex groupings. The ^ 
differenci ths fo reporting modes can produce is substantial; in the 
present study, for example, 'interpretation' at seventeen rises from 19 
to 33 percent sinpjly by chan<^inc^ fro,- computations based on average 
percentages to thdsc based on percentages of all scornble .statements, ^ 
\thlle ' evaluation j falls from 38 to 25 percent. This is bopausc the amilysis 
by total number ol statements weights each student by the len'^.th of his 
response, that bylavarage percentages weights each equally. Cither vray,' ' 
• rfe'G results arej^^|:-odds with the present sample. \ 
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Changes 4n Subcntogories 

The lack of differences among the responses of, the- younger chUdren 
is itself counter- intuitive, and suggests that at that level, at ledst, 
the method of analysis is not relevant to the devolopmentral chan-es. The 
first possibility to investigate Vs that shifts in response are occurring 
within rather than between the 5 major categories, and thus that the 

, attT^mpt CO collapse scores has obscured real underlying shifts. To" 

explore this -possibility, the proportion of ..students at each age vho 

I " ' ■ 

use oath of the subcategories at all in their resjjonse was separately 

tabulated.' The general pattern that emerged from this analysis \.'as for 

"all of the' subcates;ories, what'evar nore general category they belong , . 

to, to be used in a higher proportion of the older students' essays. 

Out of all 24 subcategories, only that labelled content shows a decrease 

With age; it drops fron^ a hi^h of 93.8 percent at six to a lou ,o€ 55.0^ 

percent of the essarys at;/seyenteeri. ^Content* is used for sirateraonts 

which quote or describe vhafe?-^?. opens or what the wor>. is *about* in a 

^ * / • * 

factual, noninter^etative niantier;* ••..the shift in: the proportion of students 



who use it' is vzor^h Exploring fiitther. "% 



V ariety and Complexity ' m 

Before taking up ^content', hbwever, it is vyorth noting that the 
pattern evident within the subcategories continues when tiie responses _are 
further broken ut> into the full set ofA 139 elements. ' The overriding * 
pattern is for each to be used by a larger proportion of ^ the older than 

'the younger children. K we take the number of different elements used 
at least onc^ in, talking or writijig about a literary work as a rough 
index of the 'variety* in modes of discussing stories, this suggests that 
this variety in respoft'se .must also increase with age. Table 20 (below> 
summarizes these data and puts them into the context of the overall 
length of the response an, measured by words and T-units, and of linguistic 
complexity as measured by the averag^e number of v;ords per T-unit. The 

' - 197 , ' 

» 
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Table 20: 



Avora'prG 



FavouritG Story Story Kno^m '«ell 

r Comprehensive Selective 



Intervieus 



School' 



Schools 



Hensure 

1. Number of words 

2. Number of T -units 

3. VJords per T-unit ^ 

4. Muaber 9f elements 

^ 5, 'f-units per elenent 

L 

Multivariate F-Statistics 

i\ge (or school) 

Sex 

Interaction 

(df for each effect) • 
Univariate biffects (.05) 
Age (or school) 
Sex ■ 
Interaction 



Age 6 Age 9 " Age 9 Age'H Age 13 Age 17 
(n=l6) ^ (n^22) (n=-30) (n=30) Cn-^20). (p=20) 



193.2 
29.5 
6.4 
1.3 
27.4 



124.- 5 
15.5 
7.1 
2.2 
9.7 



6 v-3. 9 

1.28 
1.22 

(5; 30) 

■2,4,5 



52.6 
5.6 
9.4 
1.5 
4.5 

9 vs. 13 

1.50 
2.44-"- 
(5;52) 

1,^,3 



91.2 

8.4 
11.8 

3.3 . 

2.9 



120.8 
9.3 
13.6 
4.1 
3.4 

5 

13. vs.- 13 
2.46^' 
3.06^-- 
1.28 

(5;42) . 



i;2,5 



114.7 
6.8 
17.7 
5.5 
1.2 

13 vs. 17 
3.00'-' 
1.59 

o;53 

(5;32) 
3,5 



* -I 

Onittins 3 boys and 3 girls who did not respond. 

2supplexentary table 4 presents the data showing significant 
interactions nore fully. . ^ 

3-\ir^bor of PurvGS -Ripper e (1968) 'elements' of responsd-uspd at 
least once b7 each student. 

^Based on all 5 measures. Univariate effects are listed. only if 
the multivariate effect reaohes at least the .20 lev-el of significance. 
For uithin-subject differences between oral and written responses at 
age nine, cf. supplementary table 5. ^ / . , 

^I.e.^ school contrast. The girls use more words and more T-units, 
and have a higher T-unit per element ratio, than the ^6ys* in, this sample* 

^••p<:.05 " ' ' ' ' ' -m, 

^•'*p<.Ol 

*^'-^^p<:.005' • / / ♦ • 



first irhing to note is that if the older chi^r^n^s responses include 
more elements of response than do the yoxpiefsj it is not the result of 

i an increase in length;' in fact the six /ear olds use more words and more 

\ T-unit s than any other group. 

I Table 20 sho\7s a steady growth/in the average number of words per 

j T-unit, from 6 at six to 18 by sevofnteen; this is cohsistont with our 
I earlier interpretation of this measure as reflecting; linguistic maturity, 
' within the constraints of a giyen task* The number of different elements 
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of response used in the course of oach discussion shows a similar general 
rjlse', iDUt there is a sharp discontinuity between the oral and written 
tasks for "the nine year olds; the oral re^ponses^ are much longer and 
i,nvolve on the avernse half again as inany differqnt elements of response as 
in the written discussions. If the differences in the length of the 
discussions are roughly' equated by computing thd average number of tines 
a given elenient^is Used in each discussion, howpver, as^in the last line 
of table 20^ there is again a very steady trend toward greater variety as 
age incrc^es! the six year olds average 27 repetitions of oav^.i element 
they use, the seventeen year olds sli'ghtly ov(pr one. 

/ ' , .-'<■' 

OraX Versus Written Responses i. 



The differences between ora 



and written res'ponses at* age nine are 



10 cannot be directly conparec 



very interesting* The percentages in table 
because 2l children are included in both grobps. These 21^ however, can 
be used for within-subject cotnpn Jisojis of thjS differences between oral^ 



and Written tasks* These within- 

] 

direction nnd of roughly the same magnitude 
The oral responses are signif icaifitly longer 
t-units, and they involve on the 
Conversely, the written response 



(Subject differ ences are in the same 

as the chartges in table 20. 
\7hethdr measured in words *or 
average moire different elements of response, 
s arej linguistically n^ore complex as 



element. Taken together, these; 



measured b^y the average number o|f words per^ T-unit, and sho^r some evidence 

of greater variety as measured tj'y the average number of ,T-unit^ per 

I 

differences suggest that writing is still 
children, but that at the same time this 



jquite a difficult task for thes( 

i 

Very difficulty forces then towArd a somewhat more 'mature* response. Though 



^This method of control i;p only approximate, ,but it is relatively 
.accurate within the constr'aints of the present task (in which the number 
iof T-units per essay remains substantially below theitotal number of 
|Ccoring categories). ' . ' 

7using t-tests of within subject .differences, the first 4 variables 
in table. 20 show significant differences, betweei) oral and xrritten rersponses ^ 
ot the .02 level or l)etter, the last, at! the .08 level, all two-tailed. , • 
Cf. supplementary table 5* • 



they v^rito less, their T-units are lon^^cr and there J"s a <freater variety 
in their use of elements of resppnso. 
School Contrast 

'\ ' The contrast bet^.?Gcn the twq thirteen year olcI« .-groups should also 
be noted: it su^gqt^ts that the selective school samqles are ihdeed 
soniex/hat r.ore'Sble than theiT comprehensive school:^peers . The responses of 
the selective school students are somewhat longer and, norc importantly, » 
they are linguistically more conplex and show greater yariety in the use 
of response-elements • This is as would bfe expected^ however, if t'he 
selective schools are in fact more selective in their choice of students, 
h'ost Impor^tant Response y ^ i 

Alter uritinf, about a story or poeri they knew \7ell, 'children 
receiving the written questionnaire werj^ aslced to indicate the part of / 
their answer which they thought represented the most Important thing to 
say about the sfory. These responses parallel the findings already reported 
the nine year olds ovenrhelmingly choose some aspect of the action of 
the story, as the most important part (66.7 percent); another 17 percent 
indicate some form of evaluation. By thirteen, concern with acti9n drops 
Jto 53.3 percent in the conprehens^ive school and 45 percent in- the selective 
''school, with evaluation at 26»7 and 20 percent, respectively^ By seventeen, 
none of* the students select action as most important, 45 percent choose 
an evaluative response, and the remainder scatter between interpretation 
(25 percent), engagement (10 percent), and aspects of structure, genre, 
or, tone (20 percent altogether). . . - 

3. Levels 'in the Discussion of Stories * 

Discussing the Action j ~ * ' 

... — , , 

The nuijor shifts which have so far emerged in the ways in v/hich 

stories are discussed have 'been concentrated in the general category 

•perception^ and more particularly in its subcategory ^content ^. This 

can be narroved even further if elements of response are considered; at 
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•six, for eKanple, 97.7 percent of 'all of the ^-units used "fall into ".the 
singlx^ clcncn'-cla-ssif ication ^pefcoption of action* (This element 

continues to be the most frequent within the general category » percept ion* 

> f> f * 

up to swenteen, though, by_ then it represejits a relatively small part of 

the total rpsi^onse.) During the initial Scoring, perception of action* 

seemed to be confounding several quite different types of responses, J^s 

Purves and Rippere (1968) describe it in their scoring nanual, a statetnent 

coded in this element-category "may quote, para*phrase, or summarize the 

action" (p. 20)* — ^The children in the present study produced whole 

discussions which seen to correspond to one or another of these 3 va^ys 



of representing the action* At one extreme is the simple attempt to • 
retell the story, corplete v/ith title, formal opening and closing lines, 
and dialogue. Eric's conlrribution is a good example of this approach; 

it was offered with considerable "animations* 

— . — - ^ 

'^Once there wa*s the three little pigs.. And they asked the man with some 
straws, "Can we have some straws?" says the first little pig* And he 
gave them some stra\7s and he built a straw house. In came the woL-, 
the Volf . He pu ffed a jid he puffed and he blew the house down. And 
^ he puffed and he puffed^- And when the house fell down and so three 
* little, the second three little pig went to the man V7ith some sticks 
and he said to the man, "Can J have'some sticks for to build a • 
house?'" .And then the man said, "Yes," says the man"* and he gave him 
some sticks. And when he builded the house up and he was 4 and he 
puffed and he puffed, and he puffed and ho puffed. And he blew all 
the sticks all fell down. And^then he went to the man with some 
bricks.' He. s.?id, "Can I have -some bricks for the house^j^ to build a 
house? *:Yes*' said the man, 'and >e gave hirn some bricks i 

So -when he builded the house of bricks, wolf came alohg and blew 

the- hou so down buY^Fe, cpuldn,' c. So one day the wolf came and said 

to the, to ti-.3 second pig, "Shall we go to* Farmer Field's house. 
Farmer^ Field's grass? AndHhre said, "Alright." And then he did go 
already biit the wolf came back and he said, "Let's go to it now." 
And he said, "live been to the Farm Field's house." So he said, 
"Let's g o an d go to the next field and pick some apples,, there's an 
apple tree thercu^ So we can pick some." So first he went to the 
apple tree and picked some apples. And then it^was so fat and so 
he rtmned-axray and the apple went down the hill into the road. So 

the three little, the , pig. went into the, into the churn and he \;ent 

around and he runned the wolf over. And he said, "I runned you dVer." 



'8 ' 

Note that this is a percentage of the full set of statements, 

rather than the average percent of each student's responses that are 

reported in table 19. 
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Then ho rolled back to the house. And then. . .so. • .then the wolf 
vent- in tfle chimey pot And the three little pin put sone water, 
sor.c hot water in then and then he f-ell down into the pot> "Plop." 
And he lived happily ever after. 

--Eric M., 6;1 

EriQ*s is by no means aloi)e in its detail; it is not even the lon<^es't 

of the retellfngs that ^7ere received ii^ response to these questions. 

.Confounded with his ansSWer in S'coring the Purves -Ripper e elements, 

however, are others which are best described as suntnaries of t±ie action; 

they make. little or jio attempt to tell the story, but do t^l'l 'vhat it 

is^about*. Richard and Barbara both give suriEnary responses in ^^iting 

about stories on the questionnaire: 

I think that the Fanous Five stori's are quite good. In the storis 
there is a lot of adventure and a lot of things happen. Ihey get 
bad luke at the beginning and thing all kam out all right in the 
end.^ - , ^ 

--Richard 0., 9;3 | 

Cinderella is a grile that; had very nies invengeras ^dventures7L 
' ^ " • --Barbara T., 9;1 ' / 

When children talk rather than v/rite about stories, their sunrarxes/ are 

often more detailed. During the interview, for example, Barbara 

provided the follovring stamniary of 'Sleeping Beauty': 



It's about a man and a lady that.... The ladyfalls asleep cause she 
hurt her hand on the spinning wheel. And she fell aslec^p. And the 
witch that made her do it said she, that she'll sleep for a hundred 
years. Then T^f ter the hundred years' the prince came and kissed her 
and they all woke up* in the palace. And everyone woke up and it 
was, and then they got married and it was very nice. It yas a lovely 
end and everything. , 

This seems to fall onto a continuum between complete retelling and complete 

summarization of a story; much of it is 's2mopsis' (or what Purves and 

Rippsre call ''paraphrase"). Ivliereas retellings frankly attempt to retell 

the story in its original form and summaries attempt to encapsulate "the 

plot within a more g^e^eral category ('adventure', 'lovely end', and so on) 

the synopsis is almost a report of ongoing events* '~ Usua'lly this results 

9 ' ' * 

This and all othfer examples of, ihildren's writing used here _ 

preserves the original spelling and punctuation without special note; 
comments are added (as 4n Barbara's response) only when needed to insure 
that the meaning is clear. • , 
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in some condensation arid summnrization, but the sypopsis cftrrbe as long 

OS tbe stjpry-telling itself. Rebecca's account of 'Little Red Riding 

Hood', is another good example: '■ 

Well, it's about a little girl and her nannie makes her, makes her 
'a red clonk. And, a, one day her nanni-e's not well and her mother 
sends her out with something to give to her nnnni'e and she meets 
big bad wolf and the big bctd wolf asks her where, she's going and she 
tells him^ She rushes off to there and a, the grandmother's not^ there 
sp he get dressed up in grandmother's nighties and gets into bed. Red 
Riding cbmes along, knocks on the door, and he tells her to come in# 
And she goes in, and, a, she gives him soma things and she says,' "Oh 
grandmother what big teeth you got, what big ears and what big eyes 
you got." And when she says teeth goes the 'better ^o eat you with and 
he jumps out of bed and runs after her*. And the huntsman, a, gets 
him and chop his head off. Now Little Red Riding Hood can go and* 
see her grandmother as often as, she likes. 

--Rebecca C, 10; 1 

The synopsis usually starts with "It is about...," continues in the 

present tense, and reports .rather than recreates the dialogue. Rebecca, 

for example, did not change her tone of voice for, the dialogue in her 
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discussion; many of the childrefi use such condensations as, "She says, 
H^hat big eyes you got and all that'" (Micholas H,, 9;8). 

These distinctions, emerging, out of the first attempt to quantify 
the responses to stories, are related to quite different sorts of Intel lectUcU- 
operations. To retell a story is essentially an enactive, preoperational 
mode of response. Each incident leads to the next, but there is no need 
to impose a larger, superordinate structure. Summarization, on the 
other hand, involves ordering and classification; the events in the story 
are put into categories on the basis of their concrete, perceived 
character, and larger relationships (between beginning and end, for 
ejcaraple, or between 'happy parts' and ''sad parts') are noted and used; 
here the structuring is imposed by the reader instead of being accepted by 
him from the author. In Piaget's general ^framework, these differences relate 
to the contrast between preoperational and concrete operational modes of 
thinking:, a contrast which should in general be present between the six 
«nd hine year olds in this investigation. The distinction, then, betx^een 
t^etelling and summarization (Vith synopsis as an intermediate category) 
glvos us the beginning of a second approach to quantifying the discussions. 
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A nalV5;is and General izati op ' . * . 

~ ^ " . ♦ 

Remaining at the level of the discussions as a whole, two* other 

_______ ^ • 

quite different nodes of discussion became evident in the course of 

sco'ring the responses* One of these is analysis, the other, generalization. 

These are traditional categories, but are not directly reflected in the 

Purves-Rippere (1968) grouping of eleiner\ts, -The characteristic of 

analysis is that the work is treated in terns of •how it works';- its 

mechanics, the logic of its structure, its images and synbols. l^ereas 

sunnary is concerned primarily with ordering the work into categories 

based on its, concretely given characteristics, analysis is concerned 

With understanding the reasons behind those characteristics. For the 

first time it begins (implicitly if not explicitly) to consider how 'the 

work ni<yht have been structured as well as how it is^ structured. In this 

* sense, /Analysis is a blend of some of the Purves-Rippere elements of 

interpretation and of perception, to the extent that both treat the work 

as an artifact \7hose shape is intentional rather than accidental. Analysis 

^ is often tied in with evaluation, as in Jill's and Jane's discussions: 

I don't know who wrote Rebecca but I loved her style of writing. .All 
the time while she x/as writing she ^7as describing in a different way 
to others. Al^rays I ^tranted to see what else would happen --perhaps it 
was because she used small details. I liked best tlie bit where she 
first came to llanderley— •! didn't, like the mystery bit so much — 
because it didn't seem so real. I didn't particularly enjoy the 
first VAo chapters. But on the whole I thought it was a good book. 

--Jill v., 13;8 , . . 

The Lord of thff Rings. J.R.R. Tolkien 

The most important thing about this book, is its almost complete 
reliance on the imagination of the reader. The actual' book has 
tremendous sustaining power. It is long— comparable in length to , 
•vlar and Peace', and yet never becomes boring. This must lie in 
the authors continual introduction of ne^r elements, and events. The 
nearest characters to human beings are the people at the inn at the 
very beginning of the book and Studes.' This absence of the human 
element, gives complete freedom to the imagination. 

The strife between good and evil is tremendous. The book is well 
Written in that tfte feelings in the *good places' and in bad differ 
so completely. The central element — the ring is a force "that can 
be felt throughout the book, although is not al\rays specifically stated. 

I find all pictures of the characters in the book, disagreeable, as 
they seem to ruin the whole effect of the book. 

--Jane S., 17;3 
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Generalization, on the other hand, while often beginning in analysis, 

puts its ^mphnsis upon the work as' th e stat ement 'of a point of view. The 

reader may agree with the author or offe r an al ternative, . but the response 

differs 'f'ron analysis in. that it is now conscibusly concerned with 

/' ^ . ^ ' 

understanding the world through the work, rather than with understanding 

^ \ ' ' 

the functioning of the work itself. Again, generalization may be directly 

linked to evaluation, though it need not be. Roy's discussion of The 

Satyrican tcikes place alir:ost entirely on this leVel: 

.A book which tells of life before the fall of an einpire--the Roman 
Empire., ihe book tries to suggest that rather than the fa'll being ^ 
attributed to a general^. loosening , in the control e:cercised over 
' outside powers, it was in fact largely to be* blaned upon the corruptions 
which developed within the R^nun Enpire. The slackening in contrCrl 
over their own acTions, naturaUy led ttf the Ronans being incapable^ 
of preventing the conplete collap.^e of the Stnpire. 

-,-IlQy 17 ;8 

As ^-rtth the- difference betv/een retelling and suirjnarization, the 
difference between suinmarization and both analysis and generalization 
again represents a nvijor shift in the kind of infeolloctual processes ; ^ 

Involved. Suinn^ary requires classification and ordering of the given; 
' analysis and generalization require the consideration^ of alternative 
structures. *This consideration of alternatives represents a shift toward 
reasoning by hypothesis, and corresponds to the shift between Plaget's 
concrete and forml ooerational stages. / 
Empirical Results " • 

These results were used as the bcisis of a system for rescoring 
the discussions in terms of the level of response they indicate. The ^ 

fiye major catTegories scored were 1) retelling, 2) synopsis, 3) summary, 

10 ^ 

A) analysis, and 5) generalization. Each discussion was scorec} as 

falling into one of Jthose five sets,, with a sixtft for t;hose which only 




evaluate the vork, (Both 'evaluation* and ♦enf,a^'»ement * in the Purvcs- ' 
Rippere system seem to show their ovjn characterintic progression in » 
•levels* rather than to provide separa*te pointr, alon?^ this continuun; 
they will be taken .up again in chapter VIII.) 

The results of this rcanalysis are siinurari^ed in table 21. Again^ 
the full range of responses fron sik to seventeen is included, but the 



Table 21: 



Levels in Unstructured Discussions of Stories 







Percent of Children 








Favourite 


Story 


^ • Story Kno'.in '"'cll 










" Conprehens ive 


Selective 




Tntervieus 


School 




S-chools 




/^<3e 6 


/ip-c 9 




Se 13 


Age 13 


.^^e 17 


Level 


(n-22) 


(n=22) 


(n^30) -( 


n-30) 


(n=20) 


(n=20) 


1, No response * 


27.3% 


0.0% 


0.0/, 


0.0/, . 


0.0% 


0.0% 


2. Retelling ^ ' 


50.0 


9.1 


53.3 


3.3 




0.0 


-3, Any synopsis 


13.6 ■ 


40.9 


6.7 • 


30.0 


25.0 


0.0 


4, Any suininary. 


A. 5 


31.8- 


23.3 


56.7 


20.0 


0.0 


5, Any analysis 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.3 


55.0 


60.0 


6, Any generalisation 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


30.0 


?• ;!;valuation only ' 


• A. 5 • 


18.2 


16.7 


3.3 


0.0 






99. 9^-; 


100.0/, 


100.1% 


99.9/: 


100. o>; 


100.-0/. 


Chi-Square Tests^ 


6 vs. 9 




.9 vs. 13 


13 vr.. 


13 13 


vs. 17 


Age (or school) 








14.77 




8. 27^--'---' 


(Comijarin^ categories: ) 


(2,3+4) 




(2,3,4) 


(•2+3, 4, 5+6), (3+4, 5+6) 




df^l 




df=2 


df=2 




df^'l 



For those tests; categories are conhined to. raise expected , 
frequencies to appropriate levels for use of chi-squarc. In the interviews, 
chi-square for se:: = A. 17, comparing categories 2,3,4, df='2, nsd. On 
the written measures, .^chi-square for sex « 10.03, comparing categories 
2,3,4,5+6,7, df=»4, .p<fj^Q5. This difference reflects a shift from more 
synopsis in girl:>' rH^onses, to more ^evaluation- only* froiti the boys. 

'**^p<.05, t^7o-tailed ' - . 

^•*p<.Ol 
*"'-^P<.005 ■ ; 



«Jiscontinui ty betT7een oral and \/ritten responses at nine years needs to 
W noted more carefully. The oral discussions were categorized directly 
^rom the tape recordings, not. from transcriptions, and provide an additional 
sot^of i!)aralinguistic cues ab^ut x^iat the child is trying to do. Tliough 
the orai and ^/ritten rc^spon^ps/e^re consistently scored within each set. 



there r^y "be artifnctuaX' differences between the, t^^o* Because o£ this, ; 

• • 1 ' L 

the. di sere banc y between the two conditions in table 2l*is not tested for"^ 

"Statistical signif icance* * 

- Vihen stories ape categorized in^this way, there are 'sonie striking 

differences between the age groups^ as, Well as betwec^n the school 
Situations at age - thirteen^ From six to nine, tho;;e is a move from simple 
retelling of a story to att<5inpt;s to summarize it» The *no responses* 
at six could legitimately have been treated as^ rotcl lings, since ineach . 

' • ^ , ^ ^ y 

cqse they resulted from children who thought what they should be doing 

was retelling, but ^7ho were not convinced they could jrenenber it well 

enou-^ht Between nine and thirteen, the comprehensive school children 

show some consolidation of t'heir tendenciy to summarise rather than simply 

tp give a synopsis, but very little movement toward higher-level categories; . 

analysis and generalization Jzogether account for only 7 percent of- their 

essays. At the- select ive school, on the other hand, the thirteen year 

olds show a clear move toward anaJLysis, This accounts for over half of ^ 

the essays they produce, thougl^ 45 percent continue to provide simply a 

synopsis ar summarisation of the plot* By seventeen, all of the essays 

which provide any discussion have moved into either analysis or generalization 

t'Jo-thirds of these are concerned with analysis and one-third show some 

g ene ra 1 i ca tl on • . , ^ 

' 4» other Differences Between Retelling; and Telling; About: ' 

. ' The data from the discussions of favourite stories arid stories 
known well provide good evidence of age-changes in the preferred node 
'of discussing ^stories* To "th^ extent that these changes reflec^t the ^ X 

9 

"Oy in ^rhich'the story is conceptualized by the reader or listener, they 
nro an important dimension of developmental change in responno--ono worth 
explicating as fully as possible* Several tther series of questions . 
on the. interview schedules focussed on difrerenccs bctT;ecn retelling and 
*tqUing about** stories* The results from those will provide some 
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rqassurance that the global classifications of 'levels' in discussion 
reflect *real differences between responses, and should also give fuller 
sense of what those differences are. 
Discussions of aittlo Red Ridino Hood' 

; Responses to n favourite story were requested during the course of 
the first interview schedule; children interviewed using the second 
schodul-e were asked, ^njhat is the story of Little Red Riding; Hood about?"' 
Their re'sponses show ^^e-trends very similar to those already reported: 

siK year olds are* nuch more likely tCL respond with .a simple attempt to 

^ « 

retell the story^ the older children to attempt a synopsis or simiT^ri nation 

There is overall, however, much more 'sumary* on this quention than on 

the previous jne; this seems to be a product of the slightly different 

form in which the two "quest ions were asked* "\)hat is the story about?*' ' ^ 

was more often interpreted as a request for a character-list than was 

"Tell me about it»" If character-lists are remdvod from the figures, 
» 

4*5 percent of, the siK year olds and 27»3 percent of the nine year olds 
-Respond with 'any summarization', figures which. are remarkably clos^ to 
those for the responses to favourite stories* (The data are reported in 



full in supploipentary table 

The series of formal markers of story-telling used as a measure of 
"^'children's developing 'sense of story' in chapter IV provide another way 
to measure the extent to which the six' and nine ye.ar olds are retelling or 
telling about the stories they are discussing. Rosponse.4^ to favourite 
stories and'.to »Litfile Red Riding .Hood*^^ were scored for' the use of a 
con$isfeent past tense, a formal opening, a formal closing, and the 
presence of dialogue,, as well as for length and linguistic complexity* On . 
this set of measures, as, well as oiijUje more global ones already discussed, 

11 

In this analysis, the full response including prompting with"llhat 
happens in" it^" was s^cored; thus the dam in tables 22 and 23 apre not 
comparatle to those in supplementary taj)le 6 (\7hich is based on the* ^ ^ 
"response bef oros-^^prompt ing) . ' ^. 
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TablG 22: Formal 'Charnctoristics of Discussions of Stories at Six ond Nine 

. ' Percent of Students 

' '■ Little Red . ^ 

Favourite Ridinn Hood ^ 

Age 6 'Age 9 "A^e 6 Age 9 Chi -square 

Charnctoristic (n^-lG) (n':'22j -(n^ (n=-22) Favourite _UiRH_ 

1. Tense: past* 93.87. 59.1% 47.6%' 13.6% 4.09^' 6.02* 

nixed^ - -' ' 1^.3 18.2 (df=l) (df=2) 



present 



2. Fomal opening: yes 56.3 9.1 4.8 0.0 . 8.16^''-^" ns 

- - ■ (df=l) 



no 



no 



none 





JV • i /j 




13 6% 






' 14.3 


18.2 


6.3 


40.9 


38. r 


' 68.2 


56.3 


9.1 


4.8 


0.0 


43.8 


90. .9 


95.2 


100.0 


31.3 • 


4-^5- 


4.-S 


9.1 


68.8 


95.5 


95..-2 


90.9 


6S.8 


27.3 


42.9 


18.2 






0.0 


36.4 


3). 3 


72"f 


57.1 


45.-5 




Avcraores 





3 3 

3. Fornuil closing: yes 31.3- 4.-S 9.1 .■p<.0/» nsd 



4. Dialogue: cuoted '63.8 27.3 42.9 18.2 4. 88* 10.10^'^' 

described^ - 0.0 36.4 (df=l) (df=2) 



5. Mumber of vords 193.2 124.5 77.0 86.0 

6. Kunber of T-unitr, • 29.5 15.5 - 11.9 9-.7 

7. "./ords per T-unit - 6,4 7.1 6.0 8.7 

Multivariate Analysis of Variance, VariahloG 5, 6, .and 7^ 

F-Stati'stic ■ - 

Effect ■ - (df=3;7l) Univariate hlffects (.05) 

' 1 

Age. ' 10.60^^^^- ' ^'^6,7 

Se:< ' 1.62 

Talc 7.l2^vv.v: ' , 5,6 • . . 

AS^ 2.27 ' 5,6 

AT 3.95^^^-- 6,7 - ; ' 

ST . 1.31 

AST , ' ' 1.19 



^Test of nge differences. There are no differences for either story 
between the sexes on variables- 1 to 4, using chi-square tests with ages 
gooled, Chi**square for betwecn-story differences: Tense « 13#57'— 
Openin- = '^.32v<'", Closing *= 0.82, Dialogue « 1.25. Df*=l 'in all cases. 

^Ihis distinction ^ras not made in scoring discussions of favourite 
stories. ' ' ^ / 

njsing Fisher's 'iCxact Tost (Siegel, 1956). ^ . 

^Because c.ell^ sizes are not proportional, these/ef f ©pts arc not 
orthogonai. In each case the effect is tested after allowing for the 
influence of all other effect^. 

'^At six, girls' dis'cussions are shorter than boys* discussions; 
at nine they are longer/ . ^ 

, ' 

' *p<.05 • ' . 

''W.p<.01 . 

^'^•'*p<.005 ' l 
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the discussions of the nineV^r olds are si-nif icantly l4ss strongly 

n»arked as onrt of the stor/ mode: the six year olds are more likely to ^ 

respond in the past tense, to use a formal opcninc and closin,<5, and to 

include quoted dialogue (table 22). The younger children also tend to 

offer longer, less 'sumr^ry' discussions. As with the {global categorizations, 

there are also quite consistent differences between responses to the two 

requests: the discussions of, 'Little Red Hiding Hood' are shorter and ^ 

.less clearly parked as story-telling. The request tg^^^J^ rP.e about..." 

seens to prbdispose the child tov7ard retelling, while asking "\^hat is 

it about..." leads naturally to respohsc^^ginning, "It is about " 

.At the sane time, though 'Little Red Riding Hood' is a story with which* 

nil of the children arc familiar, each child's favourite story is' one 

with which he iS mors familiar, and hence able to retell more fully. 
✓ 

When the results are further broken down on the basis of the global 
categorization of level of discussioi^J^retelling, 'synopsis', and . 
'suinmarization' also differ significantly from one another on all seven -i 
of these variables. Retellings are longer anci'more consistently :rx>rked 
with the formal characteristics of the story mode than are summaries, 
with synopses in a transitional position (table 23). It is interesting 
that for both favourite stories and 'Little .Red Riding Hood', T-units 
are longest for synopses and relatively short for the developmentally 
more advanced summaries. This reflects the categorization inherent in ^ 
.the summaries, which allows the child to make considerable use of a i 

sinple ''The story is " sentence frame. This may explain the significant 

age by story ('tale') interaction for T-uhit length in table 22: initial 
sumroiry responses to 'Little Red Riding llood' were f ollovet'^^up with 
"i.Tiat happens in it?", which at nine often led to an expansion of the 
• slunnary into a synopsis. 'This produces a corresponding increase in average 
. T-unit length for the older children discussing ^'Little Red Pddirxz !Iood,*' 
.but not for those discussing their favourite story (which was not pronptGd)^ 
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Table 23: Forr.nl Characteristics of Various Levelr, in Discussing a 
Favourite Story or. "Little Red Riding Hood** - 

Percent of Students _ 



Characteristic 



Retell in^ 



Fnv. 



Anv S'^moosis 
x'nv. " -LRllM 



Any Sunnv^ry 



(n=15) (n=^l2) (n-17) (n^K3) (n^ 6) (n^l3) Chi-sgunre 



ERIC 



1, Tense: 
pnst: 

9 

nixed.r 
present 
2> Forr^nl opening: 
' yes 
no 

3> Fornnl closin53;! 
yes 
no 

4> Dialogue: 
quoted 
describecr- 
non5 



5. Ho*, -of word^ 

6. '|]o. of ',.T-tinits 

7. \jords/T-uni t 



it)o.or. 

60.0 
40.0 



40.0 
00.0 

93.3 

6.7 



91.7% 
8.3 
0.0 

8.3 
91.7 

8.3 
9r.7 

83.3 
0.0 
>16.7 



76.5% 

23.5 

U.8 
88.2 

•'o.o 

100.0 
, 17.6 
82.^ 



0.07. 
27.8 
72.2 

0;0 
100.0 

11.1 
88. 9 

ll.i 
44.4 



0.0% 

ioo:o 

-0.0 
100.0 

0.0 
100,0 

0.0 

100.0 



15.4% 
V76.9 

0.0 

100.0' 

0.0 

- 100.0 

■7.7 ■ 
. 0.0 
92.3 



37 .5 0 

(df«2) 



(df=l) 

5.89^--^*' 

(d&=l) 

47. 13^^^^-.. 
(df=2) 



Averarres 



248.1 145.5- . 184.0 80.0 43.3 
37.8 19.6 • 21.7 ,9.8- 6.1 
.:6.6 7.7 8.3' . 8.1 6.6 



2/;. 5 
.4*.0 



s KultiVnriatG Analysis of Variance, Vnrinbles 5, 6, and 7 



Effect ' df F-Stntir.tic' 

Level: rooc 1 ^' 6; 136 - 12. 56--"" 

o root 2 2; 68. 5 5.82-'«-'^' 

.Tale \ • 3; 68 8.50^-^''-' 

Interaction: root 1 6; 136 3.1&"-"'' 

root .2 2;68.^ 2.82 



3 • 



Univariate Effects (.05) 

5,6 \ 

' 6 



^Test of differences^ between levels of dis.cussion, stories pooled. 
Categories combined to raise expected frequencies to appropriate levels: 
for tense, mixedi-present ; for opening and closing,, synopsis+sa-nnary; 
for dialogue, described-'mone. 

'^This distinction vas not inade in scoring discussions of favourite 
stories. * ' * 

^Becayse cell sizes are not 'proportional, these effects are not 
orthogonal. In each case the effect is tested after allowing for the 
Influence of the other . effect. Since 'there ar)6.3 cat;egories for levels 
of dj^scussion, the nmltivariate te^ft has 2 intdeoendent roots for the 
corresponding effect's. . ' ; 

*P<-Q3, " ' . ' 

•^^••?<.0l ' ^ 

'^*^^p<.005 
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eight stanza's 
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Retoiyi'ng an Unfanilini/ Stogy ' . ^ ^ 

The retelling, of. a story is clearly an important mode of response 
for the youngoi^ chi/dren, and •continues as a possible mode of -response even 
for the nine year/olds s-tudied here. To invostisate it further, ' children- 
receiving the s/:ond interview schedule yere'also read John Godfrey Saiie's 
version of '-Tlfe Blind Men and the Elephant." This is a rhyned fable in 
.j'-^ the middle six of which each descgzibes the reaction of 
a blind c/n to his encounter vrith an elephant. The first blind iran, for 
example/ stumbles against the elephant's si^e and declares,. "God bless rse, 
"but tife elephant is very like a wall." In 'this version the poem is quite 
dif/icult for. children even at nine, especially as adniinistered with a 
s/igle reading and no acconpanyia? p^ictufes or explanation. The language 
ns bizarre and 'there ir? no real plotjor nartative structure to lead the 
c/ild f roa oT.e inciWiL.to the noxt; incidents could be rearran<^ed 
v7ithout affecting the poem's sense and neariingf ulness. 

The .poem vas introduced to^ be listened to carefully so that it, 
could te.tdaked' aboiit after.7ard. It was then read to the child, and 
followed by a general question asking whctt it was/about» and then a 
nunber of specific » comprehension* question^. Finally, each child was 
asked to tell the story back again. Thesje .retellings were scored for 
the number of incidents and of details repeated, on the basis of a more. • 
or less arbitrary division of the original poem into one incident for 

c 

each blind mn, and 52 specific: details (cf. appendix III). 

' On- a task such as this, ^ the o^lder children should be better at 
both conprehendin^^ and reijeating back the story; this was consistently 
the case but i? relatively uninteresting. More important is tiic extent* 
to which the fable provides evidence about the general question of ^how 



12 ' 

^ A hinth stani^a drawing an explicit moral with even more advanced 
vocabulary was ojiitted for the present' investigation; a copy of the 
full poem''ds^included in appendix JV. ' ' 
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Table 2/f: Characteristics of ReteliiAgs of arP Unf afiviliar Fable 

Ferc.^nt? 



Chayacterir.tic 

1. Consistent past tense 
2". Fomal. openin^^ 

3. Formal closing • 

4. Use of dialogue 

5. Use, of parallel structures 
6^ Asniniilation to o^m world 

'7. Retelling of ending 

8. Retelling'of ^'"blind" 

9. Time sequence: :ol<ay : 

jumbled 

indete'rminate ^ 
10. JHyree or nore incidents retold 



11. K-uniber *of details retold 



Age 6 


Age 9 


(n=22) 


(n«22) 


77.3% 


100.0% 


9.1 


59.1 


4.5 


0.0 


22.7 


'27.3 


59.1 


90:9 


27 3 


27.3 


0.0 


36.4 


40.9 


54.5 


9.1 


50.0 ' 


31.8 


36:4 


59.1 


13.6 


22.7 


63.6 


Averfif.e 


, 6.7 


15.*9 



1 



Chi -square 

" p< .05 - 
\ 10., 12''''^' 
nsd 
0.00 
- ■ 4.36='- * 
0.00 ' 
7.49 
-0.36 
12. 5 5 
(df=2) 

.5.93-?-«- 

• 3 

F-St:atistic 

25.l4-'--<-''' 
(•df=I;AO) 



^Test of a'-e differences. There are no significant differences 
between the senes. on variables 1" to 10, using clu-fiquare tests- ^/ith ar.es ^ 
pooled. Fisher's Exact Test uas used where only probabilities are given. 
• ^j.jedinn Test on number of "incidents (out of 6) rotold-, 
' 3pi-on t"6-f actor (ar,e x se;:) analysis of variance, '^^ ^-or sex = 0.48^ 
nsd; ? for iri'ter act ions .= O.Oo, nsd, ^ S'^'^" ^ 

"P<.05, two-tailed ' . " . 

^v*P<.01 . • • . ■ '. ' 

*"--'^p<.005 



the child goes about the task of responding with a repetition of a story. 
Bartlett (1932) has fourid that a similar task with oWer subjects, is., one 
highly productive niethod in the study of memory} he concluded that such 
narratives are in fact recreated by the teller rather 'than simply repeated. 
Though this was not a major focus of the 'present investigation, some^ 
evidence relevant to the-- general hypothesis was collected. Table 24 ' ^ 
summrizes the general characteristics of the retellings' at six and nine. _ 
Those scofes for which the age differences are significant generally 
reflect the difference in the ability of the 't\;o age-groups to manage the 
• task at all. The 23 pe^ent of the ^ijc year olds who do not use the past 
"tense, foj example, are children who find the task virtually impossible; , 
none actually offered an extended present-tense discussion. The lack of 

2ia ' ' ' 'r 



formal closings at either age is related -to the fable itself: Jt ends 
with the statement that ''each of them was partly right, and all of them 
yere wrong," rather than with. a formal closing of the type that would have 
been scored here. The relatively low use of dialogue at both ages is 
probably also a function of the particular fable. Though each -of the six 
blind men does declare what the elephant, is, these comments are offered . 
'as mon^JrCgue; most of the story repetitions s'imply ^report it back as 
"The first blind man said'that the elephant was like a...," rather than 
using a dialogue form. The maintenance of the tine sequence of the 
original .is surprisingly good, with only about a third clearly junbled 
at each age; since there is ,no evident logic in the o^rdering of events 
w'ithin the fable^ this is .probably. a function of short-term memory. (The 
large number of * indeterminate ' responses at six results because so I53any 
children are unable to repeat more than one incident.) K-^ 

If a st6ry is^ reconstructed rather than simply repeated by rote,>^ 
then a child should be m.ore likely to repeat^ those parts of the story that 
he has understood and to leave out those parts which have been incompletely 
assimilated. -To investigate this, the * comprehension' questions sampled 
understanding of several details which wore latfer noted as repeated or 
not repeated in the course of the retelling. These included the* fact that 
the men '^7ere •blind', that they v/ere *^to learning much inclined," and the 
ending which proclaimed that "eacK was partly in the right, and all of 

them were wrong." None, of the children at either s3?x or nine repea.ted ^ ^ 

' ' ^ ' I 

"to learning much inclined," so that fell out of the analysis. Of the 13 

^ . I 

: ^ . , 

^ The responses are also of some interest as a contrast to the 
discussions of ''Little Red Riding Hood" by the same children. This 
comparison is vitiated, hoT/eyer, by the extreme dif f iculty-which the 
yciJnger children liave with the task. Even, so, at both six and nine they 
ai>6 significantly more likely to use the past-tense ^hen asked to *tell...» 
'€nan ^^hen they are asked to "tell about... using McNemr's test of the 
significance of changes (.008 and .001 levels at. six and nine, respectively) . 
Comparisons of dialogue, openings, and closings are precluded because npne 
of them are as important in .the fable as in the story; thi$ difference 
is thus confounded V7ith the contrast of interest, between "telling' and 
■ • telling about* . 
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-^*o were able to give-n reasonable explanation of the ehdins^' 46.2 



percent also retold one or another version of it, coinpared with only 

6.5 percent of those 31 children v7ho were not able to explain' the ending. 

All of the nine ^ear oiUs Icnew what blind neant, but of the 5 six year 

olds who did not, all but one left it out in the retelling (compared 

with 52.9 percent of the 17 who did know what blind means). The difference 

for retelling the ending is highly significant, that for blind, though 

^ - 14 

in, the predicted direcuion,_is not. 

Two other^aspects of the data in table 24 are particularly 

interesting. One is the proportion of retellings which give direct evidence 

of assimilation of the fable to the child's world. This is account of the 

number of retelllTt^^which show clear shifts in the content of the fable 



to bring it more into line with the child's system of expectations; it 
is not concerned T7ith the pervas'ive phenomenon of paraphrase and recasrting 



within the child's accustom ed s yntactic and semantic frame. These 
'^^m^^jimilatTons, occurring in just over a quarter of the retellings at both 
ages^^re Highly idios3mcratic ; they range from Bruce 3. (9;7) who 
transforms the "six men of Indostan"^into ^'tourists", to Alec T. (5;10) 
who virtual lly starts over again: 



Now tell me 'the st~OTy again. -- I don't remember it, I don't Icnow .->-> 
Tell fte what you remember. I know you only heard it once so you won't 
remember all of it. — I think I don't know » — l^at was it about?- - I don't 
know about the ^6ry .-"imo was it about?-- ! know what it was about. It 
was about an olonhant . —Ilhat ^happened in it?-- Thev killed it >^-Then 
vjhat haoponed?-- Th3v went^ then they went away rfnd saw another elephant 
and they, k-^ they'didn't kill that one because that wasn't the same. It 
' was a baby one. --Then what haDpened?-- The elephants the baby eleohant 
took tftem to the^ele'ohant camo. T-And then what haPDened?>- .:nen they was 
;XQin^ home the resfe qf the elephants i^ave them a ride hone . — Is that 
the story I iust read you^-> 3onQ of it is »--V5iich is the story I read , 
you?" Don/t knoW .^>-Can you tell me the story I :^id vou?-> I don't know 
that. I fori^ot all about that one .^-^.Jhat can yoQ ^member about it?-- 
I renenher that a, they 'an id it was a fair and they naid it ^:a3^ the 



^^^Chi-square for ending « 7;22, df«l, p<*007, two^tailed; ^^act 
Test for blind, using Siegel's (1956) tables, nsd. 
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first nun said it: was, I think Hg saici-tt vas a; bush, nof ' i 
could be a bush, he could of said it was/a bush > (Ions pause)-- 
Um, how; did it end?-- !IaDPily endinn; and the elephant cane friends ^ 
with the two nen . • *' - 

—Alec T., (5;10) 

The other score of considerable interest Is the use of parallel 

linguistic structures as a device around which to build the retold 

versions of the fable. In the original, there are 6 parallel incidents, 

each involving; pne blind man encountering the elephant and declaring 

firnly his belief about what the elephant is like. Zach of these incidents 

t. 

is presented in a different stanza, and each stanza has a unique internal 

linguistic structure; the'yyare not related one to another simply by 

word substitutions. In the Afetellings, however, virtually all of the 

childr.en who nonaged the taskjeVen somewhat successfully assimilated the 

structural parallelism between these 6 incidents to a sinple linguistic 

one: "One inan thought the elephant V7as like a ^/all. One nah thought: 

the elephant was like a snake. t)ne nan thoughtj^^.." (There is a partial 

model for th\s in the last line of each stanza, which fenkes the form 

"the elephant is very like^a but none of the children use this 

formulation.) . ' ; ^ 

* ^That process does all of this represent?. Simply put, the children 

seen to form^patterns of expectations about the fable out of an amalgam 

of their previous experience andsWhat they understand about the fable 

itself during their bri^f encounter with it. Then, like thef younger 

children telling stories of their own in the Pitcher and Prclinger (1963) 

collection, they *tell*it back* by conforming as closely as they c^n to 

these patterns of expectations, filling out their specific memories of 

the fable with their general expectations about stories and language, 

* f 

Thx2 present data do not 'prove* this intrerpretation, but they reinforce it, 
and as such, remain consistent with the general theory outlined in earlier 
chapters. . , ' - ^ 
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Categorization of ' Story Characters ' ^ ^ ^ 

In discussing the nine year olds* use of summrizati.on in resi>ondihg 
to stories, we suggented that those responses involved more 'categorization 
than did the ansvjers fron the younger children. The series of questions 

^ on the roles of corjnon story 'characters, discussed from another perspective 
in chapter IV, throw further light on this point. In .that series, six 
and nine year olds were asked what a lion, \7olf, rabbit, fox, fairy, and* 

^ witch in a story were 'usually like', after being rejcninded that a turtle 

• in a story is 'usually very slo^^^I. As well as 'being scored for'evidence 
of knowledge of the roles these characters usually play, responses were 
also scored for the way in which they surtoirized the roles. iS^o. inajor 
categories of response were noted: one, directly* paralleling the 
'retellings' in the discussions of .stories, describe'd One or another 

* incident in l/hich each IfcLthe characftor-tyocfs pnrticiDatred; the^ther 
?cate2orizcd' the character finto a jfole ^surrnarizTed ^7ith an adjective. 

Frederick's response is typical of' .those which concentrated on actions, ^ 

• , » * , 
Robert's of those which categorized the chara'cters: 

IJhat is a lion in a story usually like? — It catches beo*:le .«--Whcrt is 
a woif in a story usually like? — Zats people . --How about a rabbit? 
Uhat is a rabbit in a story usually like?"- It jumps about^ in' the air ^ — 
\?hat is a fox in a story usually li'ke?"" It was in the sea .«--A fox. 
Vfhat is a fox in a story like?->- Ue hear a story about a fox, and it ' 
was in the sea . — 'Jhat about a fairy in a story? — Kills people . --.A 
fairy? what is she like in a sto;:y?--» Gives people clotRes. ---;hat about 
a witch in a story?>'" They're horrible . 

--Frederick C, 6;1 
. . . ^ 

. \ihat is a lion in a story usually like?--.0utra2eous. --Outrageous? How 
do you jnean?-- Roally an<yry .--.'hat is a wolf in a story usually like?-- 
5iH12X2il3.*"*'»^'^^^ does it mean to be annoyinn?*-- He juinps up^ at yoi^ .-- 
Kow about a rabbit? Vxhat is a rabbit in a story usually like?--Nrce'. — 
How about a fox? IJhat is a fox in 6l story usually like?— Terrible . -- 
l-Jhat is a fairy in a story usually like?--Calm.--And a witch? \lhat is 
a 'Jitch in a story usually like? — Terrible . --What does she do?-- Turn 
you into 'rabbi ts . - . ^ 

—Robert '.?., 9;2 , 

Dropping four six year olds who did not have firm enough expectations about 
the roles to respond at all, 72*2 percent of the remainder at six but only 
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36.4 percent of the children at nin; responded .with actions rather than 
with sone form of stunnarization.^^ This result is strikingly sin>ilar to . 
that- for discussions of s'tories as a whble: citing of incidents dominates ' . 
at the preoperational stage ^and categorization enefses in the group 
which should be biased toward concrete operational modes of thinking. 

5. The Ability to 'Gengralize . -. ^ 

■ The shift from simple retelling and; suinnerization by the younger 
'children toward analysis and generalization by the adolescent seems to ^ 
■have at its heart the recogivition that a discourse may operate at more 
• than one level of meaning. 'The yaung child' a^^simplo concern with the - 
action suggests that to him the story remains largely a patterning of 
events; the early adolescent's ability to analyse "ref lects the recognition 
that this?4?attrGrn has a purpose and conscious ordering; while the 
generalizing responses of the older students studied take the work as ^ 
representative of a broader theme or message. To explore the extent to 
which these differences in preferred mode of discussion parallel differences, 
in the ability to draw generalized meaning from a wbrk, another series of 
questions were based around common sayings. Kenneth Burke (1957, pp. 253 ff .) 
has treated proverbs as the prototypical literary form; without making 
that strong a claim, the present investigation does assume that the way 
in which common sayings are understood will be directly related to the 
vay in which more complex. spectator-role language is conceptualized. Each 
interview schedule used with the six and nine year olds included one 
"saying for the child to explain: "You must have gotten out of the wrong . 
side of the bed this morning" was used in the first interview schedule, 
"Uhenthe cat is away, the mice will play" in the second. Both of these 

■^^hi-square for age = 3.77, df=lj ?<.05, two-tailed. ' cfhi -square 
for sex =» O.ll, df°l, nsd. Responses scored undelr » summarization' had 
an equal or better mix of action and summary for the 6 characters. 
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have a literal and a general meaning, but in the first this general 

meanin^'is less clearly related by generalization from thcf concrete , ^ ^ * 

situation; it-s meaning seens more socially negotiated than individually 

arrived at« In general, children below the age of eleven or twelve are 

not successful in specifying adult meanings for sUch sayinf^s (cf* Piaget, 

1926; l.'atts, 194^^), but granted tha^, tKe present study is concerned 

with how theyare understood froni the child's point i^f view. ' 

Responses at Six and nine: Literal Interpretation 

Table 25 su^JTrarizes, the results fro.-n this' series of questions., 

/kt six, the. children quite uniformly interpret the sayings ■ 1 iteral ly, or 

simply refuse to answer. The following are typical literal interpret-at ions 

of the wrong side o5«» the ^'bed: , ^ ^- ^ , • 

I never ^et out of the ;7ron^ side of the bed .-'-You don't? What is 
the uron3 'Side?--Insid£. 

--Nicole }K, 6;0 

But I don't! I.^o around to the right side . ^ * 

--I'Cr ic H. , 6; 1 

No, ■! haven' t . -"'Jhat would it mean if someone said it to you though? — 
They '/I be telling me wroncr . 

—Sam C. J 5-^9 




"l/hat the cat is avray, the mice will play" te^ided to produce lonf^,er but 

equally literal answers; it also provided an oppoittunity to push the 

children a bit about its possible relevance to people: 

The cat is shooning;, and the cat likes the mouse .---Could^" it mean 
something about childreii^^-r The children have a mouse and a cat « 
^ " " --Colin C, 5;11 ' 

• That ne^ns the .mice will ol-ay all over the room and look for cheese . 
And when the cat comes back he' 11 hurry right in his bole . --Could 
I ^ It mean anything about chi ldren?-- Qne child's <;ot a cat and one child's 

ROt a mouse * 

~x --Terrence ?., 5;10 

Cause when the cat's not there the mouse come out, and the cat eat 
I . the mice . --Could it mean arlvthing about chi Idren'^-.^Mn. [ ^. 

--Sarah L., 5;9 

Such literal interpretations are offered by 50«0 percent of the six year 
6lds in response t:6 the wrong side of the bed, and by. 86.4 'percent in 
response to the cat^and mouse. None of 'the six year olds offer « more 

ER^ ^ - ' ' v.- 
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Tcible *25: Explanations of Fnii[iiliar Sayfngs at Six and Nine; 
^ '"You must have gotten, out of the \frons side of the bed this morning." 



a. Don't know 

b. Literal 

c. Any understanding 



'yige 6" Age 9 

. (n«22) (n=^22) 

50.0% 31.8% 

50.0 4.5 • 

0.0. 63.6 



^Chi -square- 



23.22^-^'^ 
(df»2) 



Wrh^n the cat is away, the mice will play." 



a\ Don't know 

b. Li^t^ral ' ' 

c. Any understanding 



13.6% 9.1% 
86. A ' 81.8 
0.0 '9.1 



nsd 
*(b vs. c) 



/ 



"Could ^\<hen the cat is ^t;ay^ the iiii^e will plHy' : 
mean anything about^ people?" ^ 



a. Noy or don't know 90.9% 72.7% . 1.38 

t|. Any understahding 9.1 27.3 (d¥=l) 



^Test'of age'differeijces. ^ There are no significant differences 
between Sie .sexes on these variables, using chi -square test's with ngas poole 
2using* Fisher's I^xact Test^. jf - , 

3r'ris'wa& asked as^ a follow up to the initial resporis!^^"^^ chi Idren 
who initially applied the saying.. to people are included here, under 'any 
. understanding' .**Tbe difference in the degree ta V7hich the six and nine 
year olds alter their response., after this follow-up is not significant ^ ^ ' 
(chi-squnre ^ 0.l3,*df =» l), but pooling results for both ages, the y^-^;., 
question does raise the overall degree of understanding (chi -square =» 
6.13-^-, df=l). ' * * N . 

^^p<.05 . * • 

^'''P<.01 ^ 
vr*v^p<:.005, ' ' 



generalized meaning; the source of the difference in responses to the 

16 ^ • 

^.two sayings lies in the numbej: who think they understand at all. 

. ' ^ '< '^'^ 

By nine, the children are beginning to sho\i some understanding of 

the first spying, but there is little change for the cat and mice. 

Answers dealing with the wrong side' of the bed vary^ but most are related 

to the situation of having slept poorly: 



3^The difference in the number of^ children responding to each 
saying at age six is significant at the '.05;level; chi-square « 5.13, 
df«l, two-tailed. , , 
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You're not awake vet. 

^ • [ --Robert W., 9;2 

Dosy > 

—Frank M._, 10; 1 
■ ' t''' . . ' ^ 

The .person ^?ho 5>of out is annry wirtfa^ people > 
- ^ —Deborah ?. , 9; 3 

You ^ re g^runpy , 

—Helen .A., 10;1 * 
Only 'a few' children, have begun to move away from the literal on the 
other saying: 

It means if somebody ifi away\ the other person will do something 
they're not supposed to ^r-Does it mean aayfehing about cats and mice?-- 
No» not really , ^ 

--Doreen B.; 10; 0 

Cause ;7hGn the 'cat is a\ray, when > the cat is here the nice don't ' 
come out cause they know the cat would eat then but vhen the cat 
is away they al^rays co:^o out and^.^play >-'-Do"you think it might mean 
something about children? --Pardon? --Do you think it might raean*^ 
something about chi ldren?-- Yes^ Because soinetines they have fif^hts 
and If they ha v e a J^ieht they know that sonebody wants to do it apain 
they don't vrant tO' coKia out^ but if they're away they want to coire out , 

— Belgin 9;2 

Such responses are very rcire; only 9 percent of the nine 'year olds give 
them without prorr.pting, and even with prompting the figure rises only 
to 27 percent. For the first saying, on the other hand, some 64 percent 
have begun to cite a more generalized meaning. *The difference in the 

► proportion of children who move beyond the literal level in response to 

J 17 * 

each^saying is highly significant, but the explanation is unclear • 

It may be that the discomfort the'six year olds feel at Che illogicality 

of getting out pf the wrong side of the bed pushes the older children to 

look beyond the immediately available literal answer* On the other , hand. 

It may be that the generally accepted meaning Is itself si tuationally 

derived,* based on a loose Association between sleeping poorly, 'wrong* 

Beds, and poor behavicvr. ' This type of reasoning does become accessible 

. -17 . • ' : ~ ' . % 

Chi:^square for differences 'between the sayings at age nine » 
ai.88, dT«l, p<.,001, two-tailed." 
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during the concrete operntionai period, and should be available to many 
of the nine, year olds in our samples. Jlore evidence is needed tp fully 
untangle the differences, but it would not be surprising to find that 
both the illogicality of the literal interpretation and the availability 
of the situationally-based one contribute to the results. 
Chan^xes fron Nine to Seventeen: Sxernolif ication and Generalization 

A parallel series of questions was included in the questionnaires 
used v?ith older students. For this series, "You must have gotten out of 
the wrong side of the bed this inorning" was replaced with ''Birds of a 
feather flock together"; this and ^'\Jhen the cat is away, the mice will/' 
play" were oresented at the end of the questionnaire, with the general 

4 

instruction, "'.Jhat does each of the following sayings mean?'* 

Written responses at nine are very similar to those in the 
intervie\7s: the majority* of the children, give a literal explanation of 
the situation depicted (table 26, belovz). vJhereas thereat and mice 
sayins is more difficult than that about the XJrong cide of the bed, it 
is'signif icnntly simpler than "Birds of a feather flock together J' F^r 
this last, some 33 percent oC the nine year olds give no response at 
all, compared with only 7 percent for the cat and mice. In the older 
age groups, two new sorts of responses come into prominence. In table 
26, one of these is labelled 'exemplification* , the otfher •generalization 
Exemplifications are responses ^^ich are based primarily on analogy; 
the situation described in the saying is seen .as analogous to some other, 
quite different situation. For the cat> and mice, for example, the 
student may simply substityte teacher and pupils, homeowner and burglars?, 
parents and children. Often this concrete example is qualified ^:ith "it 



18 

T^e oral and writtefi responses to *^.rhen the cat is away, the nice 
^7ill play" at age nine are based on separate samples of children, and do 
hot differ from one another in either the proportion giving no response, 
or the proportion isho^' ins '^AY undSBsfcanding' , using Fisher's Zxact 
Test (Siegel, 195 f)." ' 
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Table 26: Explanations of Familiar Sayings from ^line to Seventeen 

Percent of Students . 



^^VHien the cat is away, the nice will playJ'^ 
Conprehen^ivo ^ SeLective 
School Schools 



Age 9 Ajje 13 Age 13 Age 17 
Cn:^30) (n=»30) (n^20) '(n=^20) 



a. Don*t know 

b. Literal 

c. Exenplif ication 

d. Generalization 



a. Don't know 

b. Literal 

c. Exemplification 

d. Generalization 



a. Same level of response to both 

b. Higher fox; cat and mice 

c. Higher for birds of a feather 
McNomr^s Tost of Difference 
Between the Sayinns ; 

2 

Chi-Sounre for A^e Differences 



Cat ^nd mice 

Comojiring categories 



Birds of a feather 
•Comparing categories 



6.7% 
86.7 
• 6.7 

0.0 



10.0% 
3.3 

83.3 
3.3 



5.0% 
15.0 
70.0 
10.0 



5.0% 
5.0 
5.0 
85.0 



"Birds of a feather flock lf^)cether." 



33.3% 26.7% 15.0% 5.0% 

60.0 3.3 0.0 0.0 

6.7 26.7 50.0 5.0 

0.0 A3.3 35.0 90.0 

Both Sayin;:;s 

66.7% 43.3% 50.0% 90.0%. 

30.0 • 16'.7 15.0 0.0 

3.3 40'.0 35.0 10.0 



2.17 



0.90 



nsd 



9 vs. 13 


13 vs. 13 


13 vs. 17 


33.A2*-'"-- 


0.06 


19. 87''- 


(b,c+d) 


(a+b,c+d) 


(c,d) 


df=l . 


df=l 


df=>l 


32.03---W' 


3.15 




(a,b,c,d) 


(a+b,c,d) 


■ (c,d) 


df=3 


df--=-2 


df=l 



In- 



Binomia; test, following Siegel (1956) foi: small expected f requ;affcies 
^Th^re are no significant differences between the sexes for either 
saying, using chi-square tests ^7ith ages pooled, 

• -•p<.05 ^ 

--^T<-01 . ' ' 

*v«Vp< .005 , - 



Is like when...," with the implication that the student recognizes tl'* -'r 
liis example is only one of a larger set Jbf possible substitutions. Still, 

c 

the explanation remains tied to one or another specific situation rather 
than moving to some sort of generalization which would encompass all of, 
them. The' following are typical answers of this type: 
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\^on the cat is auay» the mice will r)lay; 



Means that when masters are near we all stay quiet and polite and 
vicj^versft. ' (Darry D., 13; 2) 

Means that when the parents are away you can have sope fun. 

(nidwnrd S., 13 ;A) 

It means that with no clanger around you can enjoy yourselves. 

(Moam R., 13 ;7) 

It means like when, your paret^s go out you get out ,the whiskey, 
and get out the biscuits and eat them. 

(Harold H., 13;3) * 

I.e., if a teacher goes out of*a class the class will probably 
instead of working muck about. 

(Diana L. , 13;6) 

\^Tien the teacher goes out the children shout* 

(Gail H., 13;10) 

/ 

The mice represent perhaps sone burglars or other criminal persons 
w.iting for the guardn or> other authoritative persons to go so they 
can steel or othet such criminal action the jewels or other such 
valuables. The guards being the cats. 

\ (Kurt J., r3;6) ^ 

Birds of a feather flock to.^ether ; 

If a man is in need of help, other men of the same faith or religion 
Will help. ^ (Ronald H.; 13;4) 

Bad people* stick together a^nd good people stick together. 

(Slaine^G., 14;2) 

Animals of the same kind flock together, this is true,^ ^*Z*.j Pelicans, 
Lions, Penguins, and sometimes human beings e.g. Hells angels. Gangs 
of youths, having the same crazes, and to fight other youths who 
they think follow a stupid craze. " The upper classes a::e separated 
from the poor and some v7ould never think of mixing. 

, (Vincent 13;8) 

In" contrast V7ith thin concrete understancfing-by-analogy, another set of 

responses provide a generalized formulation of the meaning of Jthe sayings. 

Again, the following are typical of many others: 

VThen the cat is away^ the mice ,will olay : 

VJhen restrictions are lifted, behavior may become a little bizarre. 

(Charles G. , IS; 2) ' 

\Jhcn authority is absent, then the natural order of things begins 
to break outj. • * - (Orlando ?., 17;2) 

When there is no governing force, e.g. fear^ over life, one is free 
to do as one c^iooses. ^ (iJinifred S., 17;5) 
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Offered complete freedom, the previously oppressod^^/ill take 
advantage of it» (Beatrice F»; 16;10) / / 

... / 
Birds of a feather flock tor^ether ; / 

PcoDle with sinilarities tend to congregate*/ ' * 

(Charle§^, 18; 2) ^ 

People with sinilar interests, attraction^ etc* often herd together* 

. (Nigel L*, l/;lO) 

Similar people (sinilar in any V7ay) terld to get together either out 
of inclination or e::pediency. - / 

. ' (Gary R*/ 13;7) 

In life people automatically move towards those with the same 
characteristics as themselves* / ' * 

(Winifred S*, 17;5) 

Any group of people who have soir»cthing in common, tend to come 
together for that reason* (Alice H*, 16;5) 

This movement toward <\ {generalized statement often loses the vividness 

and immediacy of the exemplification; it was to. give some feeling of 

this that the e:<anples in the two lists were multiplied* This loss of 

uniqueness carries with it a corresponding gain in efficiency and in 

interpersonal consistency* One formulation of the meaning is not only^ 

able to subsume a whole range of alternative concrete phrasings, but also 

tends to be much closer to the phrasing that other people use* Still, 

vhat is being called ' e^cemplif ication* in coding these responses should 

not be down-graded; the students giviiig this type of answer quite clearlly^ 

Mcnow what it means' to use the sayings, and na'y also have begun to see 

the meaning in the stories and poems they read and' write as embodying a 

similar »coneretc abstraction** • , ; ' 

Table 26 shows very clear age trends in the use 'of these types 

response. For the cat and mice saying, by thirteen almost all are 

giving an*exemplification, in both the comprehensive and the selective 

school settings* By seventeen, this *is xe,placed by an almost universal 

generalized response* "Birds of a feather***** shows less tendency to 

lead to e>femplif ication; at thirteen there are both a higher proportion 

of students who give a generaHzdd answer and a higher proportion who 

<lo not know what it moans at all* By seventeen,* responses to the tr^o 

22f) 
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sayings ngain cons into balance, vith genferalizod fornulntions doninnting, 

for * -^th* ^ - • ' ■ . ' . 

The intercession of exonpl if i cation bett:een the literal interpretation 

and the fully generalized one my be relevant to the earlier finding that 

students at thirteen are much nore likely to use analysis than to use 

generalization in discussing stories, even though both operations are 

dependent 'upon the acquisition of fomal operational schemata^ Tlie 

present data suggest that the generalized f ornulation— ^7hich is similar 

to the problem in tomulating discussions of *thene* or *nessage*--is 

quite difficult, and energes naturally only after an intermediary stage of 

relating the statcr»2nt to other similar situations. This intennediary 

stage, however, is one vzhich has little equivalent in our traditional 

modes of discussing litei^ary \7orlcs; riirely, unless ye asU^for another 

spectator-role discourse in response,, do \:q give students a chance to 

nake this of connection between the experience of the and "other 

experiences with wl)ich they may be familiar. We , might expect, in fact, 

that by thirteen they could nake such direct analogies quite feasily^ bqt 

•since- it is not ;rhat they are expected to do in writing about litcjrature, 

they have not done it spontaneously in the course of answering the present 

set of questions. If this is the case, the eniergencc of analysis Trithout 

generalization in so many of the essays would no^ be because the students ^ 

are analysing but not generalizing, but because their gejieralizations are 

not in a fom that they have been encouraged to consider appropriate to 

Written response. 

Responses to the two sayings differ significantly from one another 
* ^ ** ' * . 

for the nine, year olds, and also significantly but in the/ opposite 

19 

This sort of response by analogy or cxenplif ication is more likely 
to be encouraged in speech than in writing. This is usually defended as 
•nwking it relevant* or ^seeing connections*, but perhaps it should be 
given a nore respectable function and encouraged nore freely in writing 
Well as in speech at thi^ ag<j 
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direction for all of the thirteen and seventeen year olds pooled. This 

seems to be because the second saying is more obscure than the* first, 

raising vocabulary problems (especially for 'flock') and providing a 

less ci^ar concrete situation to which analogies might ba drawn. The 

greater proportion of generalized explanations may even be an artifact, 

in that the most coixnon formulation oif the generalized explanation, "Peopl( 

who are alike are attracted to one another," is also likely to result from 

a concrete approach- by-ana logy or exe^^JjS&f^ication^ /^gain, more data 

would be neecl^d to fully untangle the various threads. 

It is wojrth noting, too, the jextent to which all of the explanations 

except »don't*kTtoU» do represent a response which it is reasonable to call 

underntandin-^ ^ Tr^e children at each age do have a charactier istic way of 
\ * ' 

approaching discourse in the spectator role, an approach prosunnbly 
controlled by an underlying set of constitutive rules which validates 
the resulting formulations as reasonable and appropriate. Thfe adult and 
the child approach their tasks in v^ry different ways, but the child's 
approach is merely different; it serves little purpose to call it ^rrong. 

6. Related Pvosearch 



Several previous studies provicje some independent confirmation of 
the sorts of trends we have >een describing. Gardner and Gardner (197*1) 
have also us^d a retelling procedure as an approach to children's literary 
skills. They sampled 12 students at six, eight, eleven/twelve, and 
fourteen/fifteen years; the children at each ago listened to and latet 
confpleted a story of about 300 words in length, and then repeated it to 
a second investigator. At that point the whole procedure was repeated yith 
a ^second incomplete story in a markedly divergent style. Of more interest 
to us than the specific age-changes which mqvq reported are the global 



20 ' 

Chi-sqt4ar;e for thirteen and seventeen year olds podled'« 4.97, 
df«l, p<.05. Comparisons for each age separately arfe rcoorted in 
table 26. \ I . 
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inpressions presente^^' discursively though not directly quantified. In 

particular, Gardner apd Gardner (1971) found that six year olds treat 

thG stories as though they are comic strips, requiring but one additional 

line to complete the narrative* These liijes are "less inappropriate than 

inconplete"; they reflect the immediately preceding lines rather than 

the forces extant in the narrative ns a whole. By eight, children 

"interpret the task as an occasion to list a long series of events 

involving a hero# O^ten these episodes are borrowed from other stories 

and my be inappropriate. These responses 6eem related to concrete 

♦ 

operational' modes of thought, ^zith^the children atteinpting to satisfy 
the investigators* deniands'out of their set of ^known endings' to stories; 
they are still not able to extr/oolate beyond the. story in a systematic, 
consistent way. The Gardners were most inpressed^ith the performance 
of their eleven to twelve yeaf old students, who provide endings \7hich ' 
are both imaginative and consistent with the drift of the story as a 
whole. Uith the oldest sample there is the same overiill central, but 
there is more\solf -conscHousness and uniformity in the renditions offered. 

\. ■• - - ■ ^ , . ■' 

.The Gardners suggest that this may represent a curtailment of literary 
growth as a resul^-^^f^heightened^crifical ^elf -a^/areness , but it is 
possible to see this instead as comparable to the shift ft^om. exemplification 
to generalization in response to the sayingsV^in the pxreSent study. 

There are a few other sets of evidence which can be brought to 
bear upon these issues. One of the most interesting is Eliot Freidson's 
(1953) descriptive account of his investigations of children's responses 
to television drar:a. Studying American children in kindergarten, second 
grade, fourth grade, and sixth grade, he found shifts very similar to 
those already discussed. Uith the younger children in his samples, "the 
total plot is ^;eighed only to the extent that it contains incidents .that 
actually elicit excitement." There is little structure to this response, 
vhich is ''at its most coherent a patch\?ork discrete, events fihat are 
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♦ 

exciting." By fourth grnde, the^plot hns b^gun to .be "treated as', 
^i.'"combinhtions of events.'" vhosej,arts cnn be contrasted with one another 
and understood as a set. Thesnire -combinations af ter-the-f get, ^lowever; 
it is not until sixth "<^nide that Froidson finds evidence of an ability 
to predict what will irappen evelTTn highly stylii^d stories, and the 
•beginning of an e*tension_of this ability to other narrative 'forms. 

There-i-s considerable other evidence that thi s . nbi li ty" to predict 
vhat will_ happen n«^^ quiH late in developing, emerging only with the . 
acquisition of formal operational thought processes in early adolescence.. - 
DeBoer (1938), for example, used_the galvanic skin response; to study 
children's reactions.Jro radio drama, and found that young children respond 
to each incident separately, with no rise oY fall of -interest over long 
stretches of the plot^ Adolescents, on the other hand, show a steady. 



rise in response over the later stages of the plot. As one result, they 
have a nuch more vigorous reaction to surprise endings. X^or the younger 
chil.drea,.who bave,.nwde no' predictions, there ir. nothing special about 
these 'unexpected' changes of direction.) 

Several investigarors have studied this ability tp draw implications 

beyond the story b y: p11 citing responses to incomplete or specially 
structured .narrative material. McCrcech (1970) presented 20 children 
atnrn^ thirteej^-^md fifteen years with 13 descriptive accounts of 
tragic events In everyday life, followed by "'.Jlio do you feel sorry for 
In this story? V?hy do you feel sorry?" - Dividing responses into''those in 
which mTareness of consequences-was restricted to what was actually 
— depicted and those in which it generalized to consequences not portrayed 
in the sfcory itself, McCrcech found no significant differences in whom 
the_childrcn'felt sorry for, but a significant shift In wlv^ they felt 
sorry. The fifteen year olds consistently showed a more r-.eneralized 
awareness in contrast with the nine year olds, with the thirteen year 
olds varying from story to story. Other studies reported by Goldman (1965), 
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' Peel (1959), .nnd Cose and Coll inson, ( 1962) have obtained similar results 
with Biblical, historicol, and other narrative material: before about 
the nse of thirteen, chi Idren show very little ability to f.o beyond the 
iiranedintely given, though they do recognize correspondences and causal 
relationships within the bounds of the given situation. 

Finally, we need to consider briefly the international study of 
nchievGInent'^n literature (Purves, Foshay, and Hansson, 1973). This 
Study wns sponsored as part of the Internationa-1 Association for the 
Evaluation of • Educational Achievement's (I.S.A.) six-subject, crossi . 
national study of achievement; Kif.' involved large"" samples in nine 
countries of quite varied linguistic, educational, and socioeconomic 
backgrounds.^^ Instrumentation and^ research design were coordinated 
by an international steering committee aided by a national coordinating 
committee in each of the coopera^ting countries. In each country two 

^ populations were sampled: fourteen year olds and students ih their 

pre-university year (roughly seventeen, but vary inf^ from 'country to 

country). One of the instruments used in alk countries was a mulH^e- 

choice questionnaire b.Tsed on the Purves-Rippere (1968) categories; 

this was chosen as a reasonably valid and easily ^scored measure of 
♦ 

literary response. Basically, it involved a rating scale of . 20 items 
chosen to represent various elements in the Purves-Rippere system*. Typical_ 
items for William Calrlos Williams' short story, "The Use of Force," ^ 
included: ' ^ 

^ilhe nine countries xiere Belgium, Chile, England, Finland, Iran, 
Italy, :few Zealand, Si7eden„ and the United States; th'^ partition of 
Belgium into French-speakii^g and Flemish-speaking samples created ten ^ 
populations th§t were separately studied. Sample sizes varied from 
country to country and age-group to age-group. Flemish-speaking Bo'lgiun 
at the pre-university grade had the smallest representation with ^64 
students; Italy at the pre-univorsi ty grade had the largest V7ith 
14,204^ students. Translation of the .various tests and questionnaires 
was carefully controlled to insure cross-natlgrtev.i; consistency. 
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Is there a losson to be learned fro;. "The Use of Force"? ' Clk/ral . _ 

Intsrprotation) ' ^ i • 

How can ue e::?lr.in the vay the people behave in the story? 
(Interpretation of content) 

\lhat happens in "The Use of Force"?- (Perception of Content) 
Students vere asked to <»nsWr this, questionnaire three times: once about - 
stories in so,neral, once about "The Use of Force," and once about a 
second story (one of ' th^e randomly rotated among studcnCs in a school), 
•ach time, they were asked to choose the five questions "that you think - 
are 'the most appropriate to ask" about the story. These choices were 
then used to build profiles of response preferences for the various 

sa.n?lcs of students.^ 

Of most interest in the nany results reported are patterns for 
the two ase groups as they emerged across national boundaries.. There 
nre of course stronc national differences, allo:;ing the investdsatorr, _ 
•to'-conclude that lit6rary response is in substantial part learned, but 
what seems to be. most strongly influenced by patterns of schoolin- is 
the preferred mode of literary criticism. I^ 'England, for example, t'here 
is' some .evidence in the pre-unJversity sample of an 'aesthetic' and a 
separate 'affective- interpretative' cluster of responses, while in the 
United States there, ^re separate 'moral-symbolic' and 'affective-moral' 
clusters, 'in general, the older samples have more firmly defined patterns 
of preferences than the fourteen year" Old samples, though it is difficult 
to know tWe extent to which this is developmental, reflecting changes ^ 
,with age in cbnsistency of response, or a product ofthe selectivity of 
the older group in comparison with the youngdr.in most countries. In this 
respect, it is interesting that- in the United States, -with a higher 
proportion of students renvaining in school through the pre -university grade 
there is a fairly well-established phttern of ' preference in both population 



_ \ • * 

with libtlc difference betireen them. 



In soiteof soecific national differences, the I.E.A. study found a 
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"renarlcablo coninionality*' in the preference patterns^ for the pre-university 
'^'^nples, all of which shov a tendency toward formal and ihenatic responses—* 
or ih the terns of the present study^ toward analysis and generalisation* ^ 
This is particularly clear in looking at those students who, .across all 
populations sampled, received a score of better than 27 out of 36 on a 
separate achievenent measure. In a sense, this group represents those 
students whose leye^l of response could' be expected to be most advanced; 
their preferences were: 1) «'Is there anything in the story that has a* 
hidden meaning?*^ (chosen by 52 percent); 2) ^^Ahat emotions does t'he 
story arous.e in ne?^' (48 percent); 3) "IIou can we explain the T7ay 
the characters behave?'* (46 percent); -4) «'Is the story about important 
'things? Is it trivial or serious?'* (36. percent); and 5) »'Is there a 
lesson to be learned from the story?" (31 percent) • All five of these 
preferred responses of advanced students reflect generalising from or 
analysis of the ^?orIc, a finding which parallels the emergence of these 
response modes in the oldest of tiie samples studied here, 

Surrairy 

These analyses have carried us quite a long V7ay toward formulating 
a developmental m.odel of response. ;je have been able to find characteristically 
different ways of discussing a work in our various samples, and have been 

'able to Iposcsl^ relate these modes of discussion to Piaget^s descriptions 
of developmental stages in modes of thin!<ing. To a certain extent, 
hpwever, this has been fichieved by sleight-of-hand: / a whole group of 
responses ^reflecting evaluation and e^ngagement haye been set aside and 
ignored. - These will be taken up in the next chapter and will lead to' an 
important amplification of the model that has been emergin^^ here. A 
final summary statement of the model itself will, theref 0x4'' be deferred 

-Until that investigation, too, is .complete. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
> THE M\TURE OF EVALUATION' 



1 ♦^'Introduction , _ • 

' In deriving the sta-ges of literary response in the previous cha-pter, 
responses which might be called ^evaluative* were more • or less ignored. 
Here we 'will argue that that approach was not simply a useful expedient, 
but. one that is in fact a natliral outcome of' the way in vrhich evaluation . 
is best' conceptualized* We will also^^ind, however, that these primarily 
evaluative responses highlight another aspect of resportse which has 
hitherto been overlooked /but which will be an important part of our 
final model of stages in the development of response. 

Purves and Rippere (1968) treat evaluation as a major and separate 
response category, with a status equivalent to that of their other 
categories of engagement, perception, and interpretation. Other 
investigators have questioned this approach (cf* Cooper, 1969), and 
Purves and Rippere* themselves abandon it when they move to the somewhat 
finer system of analysis by subcategory: their subcategories of 'affective 
evaluation*, 'evaluation of method*, anci *evaluation of author's vision' 
have a direct if not exact relationship to the major categories of 
engagement, perception, and interpretation,^ 

It is more profitable to recognize that evaluation is a very 
different sort of process than those reflected in ^^lOt we have been 
calling 'description* of the work; rather than something separate from 
the descriptive response, evaluation is a process ,which subsumes it» In 
the adult, evaluation is ordinarily a superordina'te construct, and one 
that is apparently of major importance in the ^tganization/of a person's 
system of construing* Not only are most things evaluated, but this 



^Purves and Rippere point this out presenting their scoring' 
system,, but they do not deyelop the implifcatjons of their insight even 

, to the point of making the subcategories'' exactly rather than rouf^hly 

parallel. One of Cooper's (1969) high/school junior^ conuifented that the 
other three categories "are the point;s you would, u^ to explain why you 

. . Uked or disliked the story'' (p. 1^0* 
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evaluation structures «md controls further categorization (and category 
search) in vhich the element may become inv^olved (cf • *Cerir<ik, Sagot^sKy, 
and Koshier, 1972). In our pre'sen^'^contcKt of expressed response to 
literary works, . this leads us to look -not for evaluative responses that 
are sepiirate ftom descriptive ones (or in Purves and Rippere^s system, 
from engagement, percc^yLsy^jT^^^ interpretation), but for the extent to 
which descriptive responses carry animplicTt o^ explicit,^ positive or 
negative evaluative marking as well. If this is a realistic approach, 
responses which might have been separated oujt a%* .evaluative* shpulcj 
show levels directly con^parable to^the levels of description outlined in ^ 
the previous chapter; - the evali^tion would be nothing more than a 
further ordering of an initial descriptive response. ^Conversely, it 
is useful to look at the extent to Which res^ponses which are unmarked for 
evaluation are nonetheless treated as part of the system of evaluation; 
this will be taken up in the next chapterl') • . • 

^ ^The attc|uiot to study forms' of ^evaluation in this way vpry quickly 
runs into the problem of how to handle Pur^'es and Rippere^s general ,^ 
category of 'engagement*, or more ;j)articularly, the expressed . reaction of 
the reader to ihe work. ^ Responses 'which profess identification are- 

C V 

archetypal examples of the sort of material being dealt with here, and 
highlight the difficulty: on the one hand they seem very different from 
fhe •descripti\fe* responses de^lt with earlier, and on the other hand', 
they are not in themselves evaluative. The scoring^ of jessays for levels 
of discussion avoi^d this problem by treating the essays as wholes^ so 
that analysis, summarization, and generalisation could /6e bas'ejj'on the 
context within which engagement. was expresse'^d. TFiis simply begs the- 

question of what such a response 'really is'. 

" * ' ~ ^ " ' ■ » I — ■ '■• — ' ' ' f 

It. is common enough to praise a book because one has felt • involved' 
in it; on the other hand such involvement (rather than 'Reason') as a^art 
of literary response was Pltito's main objection to poetry^ If enga^^omant 
Vore nothing more th«in evaluation, su^ch a situatioh would be paradoxical. 

•'234 ' . • •'- ' 
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Obiective and Subioctive Modes ' ' 

The most productive approach here is to return to the distinction 
'made in" earliei: chapters between what Susanne Langer (1967) has called 
•.objective* and ,*subjoctive» ^pdes of feeling. Subjective feeling is a 
response nris.ing internally and persona-Uy; it can be felt, describea, 
and even understood, but it canhot be shared! One of Lang6r«s exftir.ples 

* * 

is a toothache: we can each have one, and understand one another's, but 
hoveveJc njuch we may want to give it away, each particular toothache 
reinains ours and no* one elses. Objective feeling, on the other hand, 
is sonething felt as though it cones from outside of the person; the' 
tacit component in the response is lower ancf there are external, publicly 
veifjlfiable correlates. Visual perception i? a good illustration of this 
process: though V7hat we see is the product of internal electrochenical 
. changes, there iS" a feeltWg of 'objectivity! in the visual response ^^^lich 
the. toothache nevoir shares. 

n Subjective feeling arises ^within us; objective fe^lTing has its % 

source outside of us. Literary response* involves both. The objective 
response to the v/ork'is essentially what the pi^evious chapter discusses 
without quite reaching this formulation: it is concerned with the publicly 
verifiable characteristics of^he^work. These characteristics riay range 
all the way from the precise details formulated in a retelling, to 
considerations of th^^Sheme ot structure or point of view. Though the 
corcolexity of a work o£ literature ma^ lead us to disagree about those 
characterist;ics, especially at the^level^ of analysis and generalization, 

, these disagreements afre ultimately disagreements about shared systems of 

rtiles for construing, about conventions of communication which are rarely 
' , ' " ' ^ ' / f 

^ explicitly formulated byt. which are, in theory, fornulable. ^ I 

^, The subjective response to a work, on the other hand^^ is the oroduct. 

ot. the interaction of the v7ork V7ith qui: particular system of constructs; the 

feeli^ig that results is the product of an internal, personal, slow process 
, ■ \- ■ - 23{) ■ ■ , 



of ossinilation, a process which^nnot in principle(be described by 
publicly verifiable conventions. (Ue can agree on the characteristics^ 
•of an adventure story, for example, but wewill not be able to asree on 
which adventure sfory each of us will find nost exciting. )' This personal 
response also begins with the stimulus that the work provides, but it 
varies Vith t±ie state of .the total nsntrix of nind^at ttie time of exposur^- 
how tired^ we are feeling, what distractions there are, ^7hnt problems are 
bothering us mos't. This subjective feeling aroused by a work has its own 
characteristic nodes of expression, and by recognizing and* separating 
them from those modes which express objective reactions to a work, we 
can begin to systematically untangle the various strands of response* 



2. Dev0loonental Stag:es in the evaluation o^Stories 

. _ ' 7 "^""^ 

^uring the course of ^discussing favourite stories and stories known 
well, some evaluation emerged spontaneously. The amount of evaluation 
fluctuated considerably from sample to sample, however, and provides only 
a limited basis for explpration of various forms. A second serie.s of 
.,,*^questions, specifically focussed on reasons for* liking or not liking stories 
provyies a better starting-point. During the first interview schedule, 
"children were asked why they liked or did not like specific stories that 
they had^ earlier evaluated. On the open-ended questionnaires, a parallel 
question w^s phrased more gene^rally as, ^^.that reasons are there for liking 
a story or poem?" (A separate ^questioft asked for reasons for not liking 
stories or poems..) ^^gain, the analysis began by categorizing the responses 
into the Purves-Rippere (1968) categories, in this case on the basis 
of reasons rather than of T-unit*s. In a response of the form, ^'Reasons 

for liking stories are that they are exciting, well-vnritten, or 

*/ • ' % 

realistic," for example, each of the adjectives was separately catcgori^d* 

s 

This analysis very quickly ran into trouble: thou3h the context, of the 
question was such that all of. the respons^^eeded to be treated as 
evaluative, the variety in the responses made this limitation seem 
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unrealistic. Rather than the limited number of 'evaluation* subcategories 

and elenents^ the responses had the same range that had cnerged earlier 

in the analysis of the""cssays; all of the elements seemed relevant, 

except that nox^ each was also marked with a positive or negative evaluation 

Asked for reasons for liking, some children described incidents or 

s.umarized the^plot, others professed involvement or engagement, still 

other? analysed the style or theme of the work. At this point the 

attempt to use the ?urves-Rippere (1968) system of analysis was abandoned, 

and a new system develojJed on the basis of the protocols and the results 

of the* analysis of levels n/ discussions of stories. 

Tx7o dimensions were ultimately used to structure the analysis of 

evaluation. One separated evaluations of subjective from evaluations 

3 

of objective responses tb literature, the other preserved the earlier 
division into 'levels' of response. With both dimensions, the Working ' 
assumption ^:as that the process involved first a response (objective or 
subjective, and at a given level^ of c<^mplexity) , which was then given an 
^evaluative marking. This approach, involving the redefinition of 
categories and then scoring and tabulating them for each sample, produced 
very striking results. * ' * «. 

Undifferentiated evaluative Responses '* * / ^ 

The f i,rst stage of evaluation is characterized by an undifferentiated 
evaluative. response which the child is unable to explain. The subjective 
and objective responses se^m thoroughly linked at this point, not because . 
the child ha3 begun to ^xplore the relationship betT7een them, .but because 
he has not, begun to separate one from the other, \7hen asked to explain 
why he likes a story, the child\7ill say »»It»s nice" or "It's good,," and 
pushed about why it is nice, will respond, ^^Because I like it*" or 



Mote that this Is not a concern with objective and subjective forms . 
of evaluation, but with whether V7hat-is being evaluated is a subjective or 
objective phenomenon. \Jhether the evaluation Itself is subjective or 
objective Is a separate problem, related to the distinction bet^;een 'likin;;' 
and 'judging', ^nd will be discussed laterV 
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sometimes he will just shrug. Uhen he does choose to< elaborate, the 

rationale which is offered is syncretistic: the evaluation is linked 

to one or another striking aspect of ,the story rather than to a 

* conceptualization of it as a whole* s. Thus: 

You said you liked the story »Hai>sel and Gretel** Why did you like 
it?-- They ^ot all the money, and the gold . You s^id you did not like 
the story 'Little Red. Riding Hood*. Why didn't you like it?--H£ 
eats the grandm . \ ^ 

— Jon^M. , 6; 2 

You said you liked the story 'Cinderella'. why?>-^ It's nice .^-Why do 
you think it is a nice story? -^ She went to the ball . You said you* v 
do not like the story about the three little, pigs. \ihy not?— The^ 
feet all eaten up . 

--Joe P., 5;10 ^ 

I like the Lion, the Uitch,'and the Uardrobe because^when the 
children w^re playing Hide-in-seek one hid in the wardrobe and 
hid behind the clothes and found herself in a cold snowy land. 

--Helen A., 10; 1 

In table 27 (below)5^/which summarizes the results from the questions 
on reasons for liking and not liking stories, responses which go no 
further than "It^s good" are recorded as linked global responses*,, those 
which include the citation of some specific pa^rt of the story are 
recorded as a global evaluation of an objective response. Clearly both 
forms are.^very important among the six year, olds, appearing in 50 and 
36 percent of their answers, respectively. Both types of response then 
fall^off shiirply, disappearing completely in the' thirteen year old 
samples. 

Evaluation ajs a Class -Attribute 

At the concrete, operational stage, evaluation becomes systematic in 
a way that it earlier is not. The child becomes aware of both his 
subjective artd his objective response to a work, and begins .to classify 
both kinds into general categories marked by certain defining attributes. 
It is these categories which in turn seem to be evaluatively marked, 
rather than the specific details of the story itself. Looking first at 
the evaluation of subjective responses, we find that these seem to be 
attributed directly to the work, ^us'as reasons for liking or not liking. 
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Table 27: Levels of Objective and Subjective Response in Reasons for 
Liking and ::ot Liking Stories and Poems 

1 

.Percent of Students Usin<i: dhce 



Response Type 

Subjective jlesoonse 
Any 

Global • 

Categoric * 

^Analytic 

Genera 1 i s i ng 
Objective Response 
. Any . - 

*Global 

Categoric 
' Analytic 
. Generalizing . 
Linked Response 

Any ' 

Global 
• Categoric 

Analytic 

General izing 
All Responses " 

Ariy global 

Any categoric ^ 

Any analytic • 

Any generalizing 



Specific Story . 
Interviews 



Stories in General 



Age 6 
(n=22) 



Age % 
(n-22) 



Comprehensive Selective 

SchyJ. , Sch ools 
Age 9 Age \y Age 13 
(n-30). (n-30) (n:^20) 



Age 17 
(n=20) 



40.9% 


81. 9%''--" 


90 . 0% 


86.7% 


90.0% 


85.0% 


4.5 


0.0 


0.0, 


10.0 


• 10.0 


10.0 


36.4 


81.9'"'* 


90.0 


76.7 


75.0 


45.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.7 


■ 25.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.7 


0.0 




40.9 


• 68.2 


46.7 


90.0-"--- 


=noo.o 


80.0 


36.4 


18.2 


13.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


13.6 


50.0''-- 


36.7 


26.7 


35.0^ 


15.0 


0.0 


'9.1 


0.0 


50.p--'"-- 


•.V 95.0^'"*' 


75.0 


0.0 


0.0 - 


0.0 


20. 0-'--''- 


20.0 


45.0 


50.0 


. 22.7 


10.0 


43.3'^"'- 


75.0 


75.0 


50.0 . 


13..6''-- 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9,1 


0.0 


16.7''-- 


35.0 • 


10. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


30. 0''--^- 


' 55SO 


70.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 , 


3.3 


0.0 


35. 0-"!-- 


68.2 


27.3''' 


20.0 


lO.O 


10.0 


10.0 ' 


50.0 


90.9'-"'- 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


60.0 


0.0 


. 9.1 


0.0 


63. 3^-----''-. 95.0-'-' 


95.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


26.7 -«•' 


20.0 


. 80.0''''W^ 



Age changes are tested for each response-type, with results as 
indicated in the body of the table. Gn all. 19 variables, taking oral 
and witten responses separately, there is only 1 significant difference 
between the sexes: girls are more likely than boys to respond ^rith 
anal^s^s of subjective responses, chi-square o 4.54-% df==l.' 

Note that tVic tx7o sets of responses at age nine represent different 
tasks (specif ic versus stories in general), different modes of response 
(oral vs. written), and overlapping samples (2l children are in both 
groups). 'Ji thin-subject tests of differences show no significant differences 
at age nine on any of the variables tabled here. 



-p<.05, comparing each colunn vzith that to its immediate left. 
'^'D<:.01 
^'^v:'.-p^.005 



the children cite: , , 

...they are exsiting*. (Kark B. , 9;8) 
Because the book is interesting. (Harold H., 13;3) 
' Just plain funny. (Barry P., 14;0) 

A story that is dull'and not exciting. (n:iaine G., 14;2) 
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The point is that although attributed ttl^the work, such characteristics 
as ^interesting* , 'excitinsS 'dreary^, 'happy*,, or 'sad* are in fact 

' o * / 

describing the way in which the work has affected the reader. They are 

•' -* ^ 

formulations, of subjective rather than of objective responses,* and are 

in turn marked for evaluation.* This .last point is esjfecially important; 

the subjective response is not identical with the evaluative response, 

but a stage which precedes it. The children do not. f iiid it repetitive 

« 

to say, for example, "Sometimes stories are dull and I don't like thfem" 
(Laura B., 9; 11). Though the evaluation of dull is quite consistently 
negative, it is still a separate stage in the response. This is 
especially evident with a subjective response like »happy»: this i's 
positively mjirkod for most children, but consistently negatively marked * 
for a few others. . 

Formulations of objective responses to the Work have a very wide 

* * f. 

range ot this stage. They too ar^ essentially categori^ based upon 
criterial .attributes used to- define classes. The selection of at#Sibutes 

* 

sbniotines seems 'analytic', focussing upon parts of a uork such as its 

•rhyne' or 'rhythm', 4jut at this stage these are used to define a class 

(of 'works that have rhyne' or 'works that have rhythm') rather than as 

a means of exploring the structure of a particular \j6rk, O^er. attributes 

which the children select at this stage tend to be situational; content 

is treated 'concretely' rather than as embodying a point or message of 

a Wider generality. Stories are about 'cowboys' or ♦families' 'or ^trains' 

rather than about 'how families work' or 'problems of good and evil'.. The 

following are typical reasons at this levef "of responses . ,.~ 

I don't like Peter Pan because it is ice'skati.ng. (David H, 9;.9— he 
■ has seen the ice capades version) 

D. don't like it/ V/hen it is a fairy story. (iSverett H., 9;8) 

I like a stoj^y when it has animals. (Ll^'c, 9;2) 

I hutc train stories. (Slizabeth K., 9;9) 

In nearly every story the sane things happen. (Thonijfs F., 9;9) 
. ' ' 240 / 



X [J don't like thejn7 Because they «re long. (Trevor K., 9;6) .... . 

Discussions ot this level usunlly sho^r.iittle spontaneous nttenptr , 
to relnte the objective and subjective ;«;5p6nses. .Such linhn^e nS there 
is tends* to be situatipnal, n mtter of observed co-occxtrronce rnther 
than of cnusality* Helen A»«s answer is typical: 

I do not like Heartsease because it is hard to understand and is 

also boring. ^ (Helen A., 10;1) « 
S 

Other children note in- the same breath that thay like adventure stories 

and they like exciting stories. In a fex? cases a clearer link between - 

subjective and objective categories o^ regponse is evident, though again ^ 

it may be the product of expectations built up through repeated 

co-occiirrence rather than through analysis of^^thp motivating relationship 

between the t"o sets of responses. Thus: 

Others I don't like because they are not esciting but are just 
about ordinary things we do every' day. (Harry D., 13;2) 

A lon,'^ book if not very infcerestinr; would hot ba liked because it 
would .iGt borin^. (Lldwnrd S., 13;60 

It is about a type Qf situation you' just don»t dig. (Sam L., 14;1) 
In tabj.e 27 above, a shift toward such evaluation of cate2;ories of : 
subjective and objective response is clfearly evident for both samples of 
nine year olds.. Almost all, in.both oral and ^/ritten answers, cite 
categories of* subjective response as reasons for liking and not liking 
stories, and. slightly less than half cite categories more directly based 
upon the work ^itself . Interestingly, the^ linked categoric responses do 
not' really Emerge until thirteen (even then they are rare), suggesting 
that the conscious linking of the subjective and objective states represents 
o more advanced mode of thought. Some evidence of evaluation based on 
categorization is present in all of the age-groups sampled, but ' it. clearly 
peaks for the nine year olds (where we would expect concrete operational 
thinking to be most prevalent). 

Evaluatio n as a Product of Analysis * • - ' 

The next level of evaluation c'orr.esponds to the level of andlysis in 
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discussions of stories* Here the Reader begins to study the structure 

of his responses to a work, and in turn to impose an- evaluative marking. 

upon one or another aspect of this a'^nalysed response* For the first time, 

he becomes concerned with the work as a structured whole, ^ and with his 

response as beiag guided and shaped by that structure* 

Vhen the reader focusses upon the nature of his subjective response^ 

to a work, he becomes aware of it as having a pattern over time; he may 

note that the 'tension rises*, for example, or that *it lets you down in 

the end*. 'At the same time, he may become a^.zare of his own empathy with 

one or another character, or with correspondences Ijetween his own situation 

and thht in the work: this is usually expressed as 'identification* or 

as feeling 'like I was really there'* This reaction emerges Jonly when 

the reader has moved beyond the concrete operational stage and begun to 

analyse the nature of his own response* It seems to result from a new 

ability to distinguish bet-^een subjective and objective responses to a , 

.Work, Hith a corresponding recognition that the origin of the two sets is 

different* 'iJhere the younger child proclaims that 'The books are exciting', 

the older one raco{;r\izes that 'I was excited by the books', and irt turn,, 

that 'I was caught up in them'* Paradoxically, it is precisely when the 

reader begins to talk of his ' identif icatri'on' or 'engagement', that the ♦ 

experience becomes f urther.'distanced psychologically:' the response has 

become fndirect ^ mediati-G^'thr'^ugh the recognition that it is pnly ' like ^ 

I was ^here', whereas for the younger child it is directly and immedia^tely 

•exciting** The following are typical of the subjective responses marked 

for evaluation at this stage: * ^ . , , . ' > 

I like to live in them* (Jill V*, 13;8) ja 

It makes you feel part of it* (Delilah K*, 13;5) 

Increasing 'tension. (Gail C*, 13;7) - _ 

Thfe author has put a lot of feeling into the words. (Sam-^L., I4;l) 

A story must be oble to hold the reader's attenl:ion-by being either 
moving, exciting, or by being interesting* (Noam R,, 13;7) 
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I dQ not-like to be cfepressed by the problem of the people, in 

the story^ (Barry P., 16;0) . ' 

VJhen the reacTer's new powers of analysis are fdcussed instead upon 

his obj-ective response, evaluation becomes concerned with aesthetic 

criteria: with the rhetoric and style of the work, as well as with its 

overall structure and development • These structural features are treated 

as dej^ining its ^mechanism* rather than the category-membership of / 

the work: ' ' 



It rhymes in the vrong places? (Lucy B., 13;5) 
Bad rhythm. (Vincent M., 13;8) 

The people in tFe book are described and characterised. (Beth L., 13;yr'.) 

{J don't like it7 V?hen the story is too haphazard. (Sam L., 14; 1) 
The direct linking of subjective and objective response also 
becomes important at this stage, as l:he reader begins to analyse not 
only what his subjective and objective responses are, but also how they * 
are related to one another: / > 

ZJ don't like it because it/ Tries. to e3<;plain people in a boring sort 
of way. (Lucy B^, 13; 5) 



ERIC 



ZJ like it7 If the author has gotten into the story af(d makes *it 
conie alive. (Be th L., tSjll) . 

-.Exciting rhythm. (Elaine G., 14; 2) 

Satisfaction after reading, feeling of a complete oiece of writing. 
(Jane E., 17 ;3) * * 

A_gain returning to table 27, these analytic responses emerge as important 

in the thirteen year old samples. Analysis seems to concentrate on the 

Objective response, which may in a sense be more analysable, but analysis 

of subjective responses, (rcflficUng .primari ly clair.is of identification) 

begins to appqjr, cis well as a considerable amount of spontaneous analysis 

of the relationships between the two sets. Evaluation of categoric 

responses, especially of subjSctive ones, continues to be important at 

thirteen, though less imporCant than at fiine^r 
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Evnluatidh and Generalizatf^n 

Jflnally in the last stage of evaluation the response which is marked 
Involves a generalization aJiout the meaning or theme of the work, rather 
than an amilysi^ of its parts. Though both analysis and generalizatlo^. 
In the sense they arc being used here, require the resources of formal, 
operational thought, analysis begins to emerge sooner and more fully in 
these samples of evaluative, responses (just as it does in the samples' of 

0 

descriptive responses discussed in the previous chapter). It may in: fact 
havQ a facilitating role, helping ^o heighten the reader*s sense of the 
work as consciously structured, and leading t^oward a consideration of 
^hy that particular structure was chosen. In any event, we find that 
analysis occurs alone, but* generalization rarely does, usually resting 
upon and elaborating an accompanying analytic base. 

When the reader generalize*^ from his subjective .response to a 
Work, he concentrates upon how the work has interacted with his view-of - 
ths-world: does he understand the world better,* has he agreed' or disa<^reed 



with the author^s point of view, or, occasionally, has^ the work served, 
some specific purpose for him. (e,g, escape or entertainment)? Typical 
generalized subjective responses which are marked Cor evaluation include: 

I learned from it, (Keith 17;7) 

Relaxing and restful. (Nigel L., 17; 10) 

You feci the- same vay as the author or poet. (Florence G, , 13; 1) 

Generalizing from the objective response focusses on theme as a matter 
.of the argument expressed in the wock, rather than in terms of the 



'.A.nalys-p c-i^d generalization occur together in 23, analysis alone in 
36, and generalization alone in only 4 of the 144 discussions of reasons for 
liking and not liking storjies. Chi, -square = ^24.03, df=l, p<,00l. 

That analysis can proceed without generalization does not mean that 
it must proceed without it in the" earlier stages of development; the 
separation of the tuo may. be a learned preference, reflecting the preferences 
of teacherSi_On the other hand, it may be that generalization from a work 
becomes effective, and fully satisfying, only after foripnl ooerational 
at'^bour? if?een '"^ ^"^^^ established^.n benchmark which Piagot places 
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reader's reaction to it* The vork's depth,*' uniqueness, meaningf ulness , 

and relationship) to the author or to the world in general all become 

important* Whereas at the concrete operational stage responses fdcussed 

on describing and characterizing content as 'types' and 'situations', 

here the concern is with understanding, and explaining them: 

Some are silly because they have no meaning to them. (Stephen B«,*13;6) 

Original theme. (Lydin M. , 18;0]U 

Pointless* (Charles G* , 18;2) • ^.4^. 

The depth .of the book. (Jda S., 18;1) 

At this. stage, too, . students often perceive links between their objective 

and subjective responses : 

Depth of mqanii/^, therefore makes me think. (Winifred S., 17 ;5) 

Interesting ideas and philosophy behind the story. (Lydia >U , 18;0) 

0 ' I dislike the book where some one brings their own polatics into a 
?tory because I find that jT nearly always disagj^ee with V7hat 
they're trying to say. (Diane L*, 13;6) 

In table 27, these generalized responses are not in the majority at any 

age, but they are more prevalent for each type (objective, subjective, 

and linked) by seventeen than at any earlier age, 

Davelopmental Trends 

* Older students list more reasons for liking or not liking stories 

than do the younger students ijn these samples; because of this, the 

proportion of students giving at least one objective,^ one subjective, or 

one linked response also rises with age (table 27) » Within this general" 

pattern, the proporti^jj^iving objective and subjective responses remains \ 

in roughly even balance, though the situation is somewhat less clear for 

the younger age groups. At six, the response given by -the largest 

proportion of the children is an undifferentiated one (e.g.% ' ''It's good'O; 

this falls sharply in the nine year old sample and disappears entirely' 

ty thirteen. There is some logic in considering these undifferentiated 

responses to be subjective; at the least they are totally different tlian 

ERJC I 24f) ^^'^ explicit lirikii>g of obj ective^nd subjective responses by the- majo^lty^ 



of the thirteen and seventeen year olds. ' 

If We consider the proportion of students "who make use of each / 
of the various levels 'of response a,t any point In their answer, the^^ * 

^ ... - - /^^^/ 

global level of evaluation occurs most frpquently in the youngast ^ groups ; 
these responses drop sharply- fron six to nine and become even less 
important thereafter. The categoric response, in which the ^objective 
or objective response to a work is taken as an instance of a class of 
similar"^ responses, is used by al,l but 9 percent of the ^hildren ^t nine 
,and remains in roughly the same proportion of the^r^esponses of the 
thirteen year olds. These older children, however, add to this categoric 
response some analysis and finally, at seventeen, a considerable proportion 
of generalization.. 

The co-occurrence^ of the different levels of response is ITS^f^^^ ^ _ 
an interefOrhrg phenomenon. At six and nine, all of the responses of 
the majority (63f.6 percent) of the children are confined to one levels 
(global, categoric, analytic, or generalizing); at thirteen, 84 percent 
respond at at least two different leve;.S (usually, categoric and analytic). 
By seventeen, tj?e-s^sponses of 50 percent reflect three .different levels 
(usually categoric, ana'lytic, and generali^zing) # This suggests that " * 
the 'modes of tTiought of the earlier stages are not simply rejflaced with 
the new resources of formal operations: the child continues to make use 
of his earlier ability to order "and classify, even as he begins to 
analyse and generalize as well^ None of the children at any age use all 
four levels of response in their answers, reflecting the disanpearance ^ 
of the syncretistic response and of the global "It's good^' or'."It*s nice" 
as a sufficient answer. This does not mean, however,* that the child no 
longer^ has 'a global response; in one seftse, it is the glo^il response ^of 
which is being more fully explored in answering this question at 
<ill. What disappears is the circularity of n like it because I like it." 



Liking Versus Disliking 

So far .the reasons tor liking and disliking have been pooled in 
considering th^ levels of response from each subject. There are, however, 
some dj^fferences in the s^ort of response which each question provokes* 
Thes^' are summarized in table 28. The fi*gures reported there suggest 
•that asking for reasons for liking rather than disliking increases the 
number of responses, but that^this effect is selective' rather than uniform. 
/ In particular, subjective and linked responses are significantly fewer 
in response to questions about disliking, while objective responses 
continue at the same high level as for liking. There is also( some 
tendency for .questions about disliking to depress the number o£ global 
responses. T^;o general effects seem to underlie these contrasts. On the 



Table 28: Contrasts Betwee 


n Reasons for Liking and for Mot Liking 


Stories 


and Poems 


















Percent of 


Students 


Using Each Response Typ 


e 


,« Response: 


Sub.i. 


Objec . 


Link. 


Global 


Catefj. 


Anal. 


Gen. 


•I nterv i e^/s ( n=44 ) ^ 
















J' Liking only 


25.0% 


15.9% 


'34.1% 


34.1% 


13.6% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Disliking only 


6.8 


18.2 


0.0 


2.3 


15.9 


4.5' 


0.0 


Both 


29.5 


20,5 


2.3 


. 11.4 


40.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Neither 


38.6 


45.5 


6 3. .6 


52.3 


29.5 


95.5* 


100. 0 ' 


Questionnaires (n=100)» 














Liking only 


28.0 


20.0 


12.0 


5.0 


i6!o' 


3.0 ' 


Ll.O 


Disliking only 


8.0 


20.0 


.15.0 


4.0 


9.0 


7.0 


5.0 


Both 


52. D 


37.0 


19.0 


4.0 


59.0 


42.0 


12.0 


Neither 


12.0 


23.0 


. 64.0 


,87.0 


16.0 


48.0 


73.0 


2 

McMemar's Test, 
















Linking vs. Dislikine; 
















Interviews 


3.50 


0.00 


13.07^-'" 


'^10.56*''-'^- 


0.00 


nsd^ 


lisd 


Quest iortna ires 


10.03-"-''-^' 


0.00 


0.07 


0.00 


1.44 


0.90 


1.56 



During interviews with six and nine year olds, children were asked 
for reasons Tor liking, and not liking specific stories; they^^uectionnaires 
used with nine, thirteen, and seventeen year olds asked for/reasons for 
liking and not liking stories and poems in general. 

^These are distributed as chi-square, with df^l. Cf. Siegel (1956). 

•^Binomial Test, following Siegel (1956) for sm^ill expected frequencies. 

^^p<.05, trzo-tailed 
"-«P<.01 

**'-p<.005 • ' • 



one hand, there is a general incronse in the number of responses for 

likinjg 'probably due to what Kelly, (1955) **ias noted 'is, a tendency for t^ie 

emergent or positive, pole of ii. cojistruct to be more fuliy^ elaborated^. than 

the negative, submerged pole. On the other hand, the need to find reasons 

for disliking a book seems to lead to a focus^^n the work itself, resulting 

in a higher proportion of analytic, objective responses thcin is othen^lse^ 

» / . ' 



the case. 



3» Soontaneous lyaluation in l/nstructured Discussions of Stories ^ 

With this background, we can return briefly to the levels of" * 
evaluation in the discussions of favourite stories and stories known well* 
During the first analysis, the various forms of evaluation .vete coded into 

• * 
the relevant Purv^es-Rippere (1968> categories; these have been discussed 

in the previous chapter* Very little evaluatioh emerges spontaneously 

from the six year olds discussing their favourite stories; thevr typical 

mode, of response--^etelling--is concerned primarily with presentation and 

is not -a context particu3,arly conducive to expressing evaluative reactions. 

By nine, evaluation appears in 30 to 40" percent of tl^e discussions, 

depending upon the particular coajrext. It is relatively evenly s^>lit 

between general assertions that '-It's good*' or lik(^ it'* ('evaluation 

general' in the Purves-Rippere system), and more mirticular declarations 

that it is good because rt is 'funny' or 'sad' or 'exciting! (•affective'*^ 

'evaluation'). The responses of the thirteen year olds from the compreh<ft\siv.e 

school are very similar, but their selective sch'&ol peers begin for the 

rirst' time to give substantial attention to evaluation of the author's 

•vision' or 'method' —esse^^tially^/ the importance and handling of the 

subject or 'theme'. By s^Whteen, these latter categories have become 

<iominant, each being, used in 35 percent of the essays* 

gn/^a^ oment 

One other developments related to evaluation should be noted from the ^ 
owaycis by Purves-PAppere categj^igs; this is a rise in the general 



ratesor'y «onsagoinenf ^and in partic\ilar its; subcnteaory 'reaction to 

. ' \ - ■ : 

content' . This does nofi, appear Sit all at six, but is present 

percent of the answers by "seventeen. Fitirves, and Rippero (1968) quote , 
"I really enjoyed the battle scenes" as one exaniple of reaction to 
content, and "It seemed liUe l was right.^ there next to Fabrice on the 
battlefield" as another. Expressions of this forn represent the analysis 
of Subjective response that emerged in considering evaluation "separately, » 
and are sonevrhat misleadingly separated out ii) this v;ay; earlier forms 
of . subjective reaction are absorbed into other categories^, as aspects 
of tone and nood; or of evaluation. Linguisticiill^^thesp expressions of 
subjective reaction often carry with them an unmarked but implicit 
4^aluation. ' In- both of . Purves. and Rippsre^s illustrations, as well as in 
Tricia^s essay below, we would assume the studqSt" VJas expressing his 
approval of, as well as his subjective response to, at least a part of 
the book: - » 

„ For V:ho3 the Bell Tolls. ^ Ernest Heningv^ay. • ^ ■ 

The action of this book takes place over only four days, and the 
reader is led through every nonent, enthralled by the fate of the 
characters. Hemingway describes the scene so realistically that the 
reader becomes inbinately involved with the small band of resistors 
to the Spanish re^ieme. For a brief moment, the reader can understand 
the behavior of all the characteri^ during the four days, as a result 
of their backgrounds and previous experiences which Hemingway describes. 
The reader can feel compassion for Maria, who was so brutally treated 
by the soldier, .for Robert, whose family background forced hinv to 
fight for a fareicn cause, in which he lost his life, for the »old 
wonian who had to conquer her illusions and spur the ragged force of 
aging Catalans on to fight„ for (Pablo?) the ex-bullfighter, Mvhosa 
strength and courage is decaying rapi^ily. (Tricia K., 17 ;5) ^ 

This is an Analysis of her subjective response^ but it^'is also> highly 

positive evaluation: 'no one would hesitate to conclude that she li^fd the ^ 

bjook. It may be that most formulations of response carry specific 

evaluations with them as the convent io^ially unmarked case, and arc explicitly 

m<irked only when the evaluation runs contrary to expectations or when the 

context demands that it be m^idc more explicit (a\s in the reqCfest for ■ 

•reasons for liking^). 
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Age Chag^Qg in Levols of Evaluation 

>• , . * — 

To further explore the development of evaluative responses, each 

essay was also scored for the highest level of objective or subjective 

response nuirked for evaluation at any point in the^^ossay. The definitions 

of the levels and of their characteristic forms of evaluative inarking 

;' 

were those developed in the course of analysing reasons for liking and 
not "liking stories, (Only those responses which were eocplicitly marked 
are considerWi here#) Table 29 {below) summarizes the results, first 
by ap,e and then by the level represented by the remaining, evaluatively 
unmarked responses in the discussion. At. the younger ages, a relatively 
^mall proportion of the essays are marked for evaUurtidn at all, iWcn 
so, there is ah .overall trend with age toward m^irking higher .stages of 

response; categoric and global evaluations dominate at nine,^but by 

. , / - ' 

seventeen they havQ been replaced by evaluation of analytic and. In a ^ 

' (. , 

few cases, of generalizing responses. This table shows a sharp discontinuity 

• <j . ' ' - ^ . 

between the responses of the thirteen year *olds in the two school settings, 

comparable, to that^ f ound earlier, in the general level of their discussions. 

The selective .school children are more likely th'an their comprehensive 

^school peers to mark their responses for evaluation, and among the -marked 

Responses, more likely to mark an analytic one. 

Evaluation and Mon-rlvaluative Responses 

The second part of table 29 suggests that there is a strong 

relationship betweeh the level of the responses which are marked for" 

evaluation and -those \7hich are not. If the, reader discusses a story 

through summarizing what happens, in it, he is. also likely to evaluate 

it by marking some scTrt of summary category--that it is 'interesting', or 

•good because it's an adventure'.. If he iinalyses the story, he is likely 

to* evaluate some ^rt of the. story as it is ^perceived in the p]foces5 of 

analysis: the style will be ^nbted as ^good', or he will. like it because 

* * 

hc^has Sound himself, 'involved' in it. There are too few discussions 
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, Table 29: Highest Level of Subjective or Objective Response Harked for 
Evaluation During Unstructured Discussions of Stories 









Numb2r 


of Discus 


sions 








Level: . 


a . y.ona 


b.Glob. 


c .Cat. 


d .A nn 1 . 


e.Gen. 


Chi -square 




Interviews 














S 


Age 6 (n=22) . 


21, 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3.82 Cdf«l) 




Age 9 (n^22) 


^ 15. 


2 


5 


0 


0 


(a,l>Hc+d+e) 




Conorehensive School 
















' 'Age 9 (n=30)'' 


20 


6 


4 


0 


0 


4.38 Cdf«2) 




Age I3(n=30) 


15 


4 


8 


1 


2 


(a,b,c*rd'i-e) 




~ Selective School 
















Age 13 (n=20) 


4 


3' 


4 


9 


0 


0.91 idt^l) 




Age 17 ■(n=20) 


4 


• 1 


2 


10 


3 


(a+b+c,d+e) 



3 

Level of Discussion (n-lOO) 

Evaluation only 0.3 4 0 1 

Retelling 17 0^ 0 0 0^ 

Any synopsis 12 ' 2 1 i o' 

Any suimnnry 9 ^ 6 11 2 0 

^Any analysis 4 ' 0 1' 15 4 

Any genornl izntion 1 1 1 2 <2 



Chi-souare = 57 ,41 
Cdf-4)^ 



Test of age differences, with levels oZ discussion pQoled as indicnted. 
The two schools differ significantly at age 13, chi-square = 8.20^--,df.-2, 
coni'parin;^ 'categories a+b,c,d+G. 

^There are no si<^nif icant differences in the oral and witten responses 
for the 21 subjects at a^'^e nine \rho co:npletod both 'jasks, usin^ 2!c/Iemr*s 
. test% 

^For the written measures only. The interview samplos.are not included 
here because of the 2l -subject overlap. 

; ^Comparing categories a+b,c,d-J'e, and retelling, synopsis-J-sursnaiy, ^ 
annXysi3-}-^enoraliz|^ion. The contingency coefficient for this table = .620, 
^^v^^«^^^^ hi^K^ degree of association between the levels of responses 
which are incirked 'and those v;hi*ch ara not marked for evaluation* 

*p •OS 
^'•^p .01 



vhich are primarily concerned with generalizing about the work or the 
readcr»s response to it to draw valid conclusions, but even here a higher 
proportion have some fopn of generalizing response marked for evaluation 
than at any of the other levels of discussion. The table also suggests that 
the developmental course ot evaluation is cumulative. Even though tho^ 
ossays were categorized only in the 'highest* level for this tabic, there 
Is a clear imbalance in the distribution of responses: analysis and 
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generalir^ation, for exnnple, do not preclude global and categoric evaluation 
in the way that not rising above suraary description seems to preclude 
nnnlytic and genernlizinr foms of evaluation. 

6.>Likla^ and Jud!?:ine: A Prelude 



Before leaving for a nonent the question of evaluation, it is 
important^ to note that this chapter Jias collapsed two different types of 
evaluation that are perhaps host sunmarized as 'liking* and 'judging'. 
This is a distinction easily handled within the framework that has been 
adopted for annlysiing response, but also a distinction which Che responses 
gathered in the course of this partof the investigation were not designed 
to shed nuch light on. (Students weire nsked. only about their lilcinc/ of 
stories, not to judge" them, and feu » judgr.ental' responses resulted.) 
Chapter will investigate differences in these two modes of evaluation 
more thoroughly, but for the inoniGnt ve can note that jud<]:ing is an 
objective evaluation of a subjective or objective response, while liking 
is a subjective evaluation of the samq response. There can be consensus 
in response in both liking and judging, but consensus in liking is ^ 
consensus about the nature of individual experience, while consensus in.,, 
judging is one about conformity to* system of constitutive rules (conventions 
of literary form, say) which are more or less publicly acUnowledgcd. In 
literature, of course, there have been nvany different sets of constitutive 
rules structuring the judgnent of a work, rules proposed b^^^ different 
schools of criticism and philosophy. Each of these differing and 
somlttimes conflicting judgments, however, is objective in that it appeals 
to some set of shared and fornulable standards and' expectations. 

Systems of rules for judging works seem to have their orif^in in 
attempts to explain why some \7orks are lihcd. A child of nine or ten, 
say, inay claim that a book is good because it is an adventure story. 
•Adventure story' is a categorization that is to some extont objective, 
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eyen if not precisely f ornulntod; it' is possible to argue about whether^ ^ 

given story is or is not an adventure story, and even about whether or: 
not an adventure story should by definition be constiti^d as a 'good* 
story, in a Kay that we cannot argue about whether we hav^ 'liked* a given 
story or found it 'exciting*. "Adventure stories are |0od stories'' offers, 
in this context, a .publicly definable, objective categorization which will 
explain, and to some extent Hknke discussable, the central but private 
response of liking. Though much wfll intervene, the links are quite direct 
from this initial attenpt to objectively define categories of 'good books' 
to the highly sophisticated theories of literature which attempt; to 
formulate rules for judging--theories ranging'f rom i^ ristotle's Unities 
to, the criteria of forn and consistency of the Hew Critics. Such systems 
for judc5in'^ can become totally separated from the priirary response of 
liking which they seeni designed to explain; there is^'good literature' 
which few people enjoy;, and much that is read avidljr with the shamefaced 
acknowledgement that it "is not very good, really." (Thus George I/., 16;8, 
began his essay with '"This book is science fictioit and hence, is not a 
very good, piece literature. Hovrever, the conciapts wore * ego-splitting' 
and made one think about the possible purpose of man's existence..*.") 
The emergence of such a separation between the objective systems of 
judging and the subjective systems of liking is an ancient one and 
presumably has its own cultural functions. The point for the moment, 
however, is that liking and judging seem to be separable, and each to^^be 
an interesting subject for study in its own right.' * ' 

5. A Model of Develonmental Chanf?c in Response to Literature 

l/here .does all of thi^ leave us? For the first time, we can propose 
a systeiTy^tic description of developmental changes in the formulation of 
literary respo'nse, a description integrated on the one hand with deyelop- 
nental changes in modes of thinking and on the other hand with Langer's 
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distinction bet\^een objective and iSK^jcctivc nodes of feeling. . Table 30 
provides a schonatic representation^f this nx>del. At the preoperational 
stage of intelligence, the cha;racteris tic formulation of response is to 
retell the story or selected incidents from it* There is little sense of 
the overall structure of the "plot, which is treated instead as separate 
'incidents* vhich the child may or may not be able to enactively chain one 
.to another. At this stage, the subjective response is usually not 
separately formulated /appearing only vhen marked for evaluation as »very 
good* or '^one I 'like' • The acquisition of concrete operational schemata, 
vhich Piaget places roughly at seven years, brings with it a new ability 
to summarize and categorize responses, to treat them as representatives of 
classes » Here both objective and subjective modes of response become 
important, though the distinction bct^recn them is still apparently not 
recognized by the child. His subjective a'.rnrenSss ^hat the "prk is 'funny.» 
or 'exciting' or »sad» is still attributed directly to the work, iiii the' 



Table 30: A Kodel of Levels in the Formulation of Response to- Li terature 
Mode of Thinking 



Characteristic Resppnse 



Objective 



Subjective 



Pre opera t lo na 1 
(ages 2 to 6) 

Concrete operational 
(ages 7; to- IJL) 

Formal Operational 
Stage I (12-15) , 



Formal Opera tionsll 
Stage II (16-ndult) 



Retelling, 5n whole- or in Unformulated , or global 



Catecrprizatio n, attributed 
to the Work 



part 

Summarization and 
categorization 

Analysis of the structure 
of, the v7ork or the motives 
of the characters; ^ 
understanding through r 
analogy 

' Generalization about the 
work; cons iderajt ion of its 
theme and point of view 



identification or percepti 
of involvement in the work 



Under3tancUng. gained or^ 
not gained through the 
work; its effect on the 
i?eader's ovri view of the 
world 
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same way that such characteristics as long* ; ^ » rhyme* , and Uove story* 
may be* ' , 

^ The acquisition of formal operational- though't appears- tcf have its 
influence in two stages. During the .earliest of these, probabiy 
c(^responding to the n/elve to fifteen :year old ac^e-span during which 
Piaget asserts that these mechanisms are in the process of being acquired, 
response is formulated* as analysis. Though it does not appear in the 
essays, other evidence Collected suggcrsts that there is also a correspondin 
tendency toward tSnderstanding tlirough analogy or 'exemplification': the 
work is treated as ' illustrating one example of a nuch uider class of 
-sinilar iif e-experienccs . At^ttfe sam, level, as a result of the analysis 
of his subjective response, the reader begins to ba conscious of a 
distinction bet^?een his objective and subjective reaction, tending to - 
formulate the latter as ' identification'- or ' involvcnent' in the uork^. 

The second stage of forjial operational thought represents the aos€ 
mature^ .nodes of response studT^ in the course of the present investigation. 
Here, the reader begins to gonaralize about the neaning of the work, to 
formulate abstract statements about its theme or message; he seenis for 
the first time to accept it as Harding's (1962) "accepted technique for 
discussing the chances of life." As such, it has taken on a very new role: 
it IS one of mai^y statements of how life might be understood, rather than 
simply a presentation of life as it is. As part of this awareness, the 
reader's suljjective reactions begin to focus on how he, as an individual, 
has reacted to the work as a discussion of the ways of" the wdrld: has 'he ' 
learned from it? disagreed with it? found it clear and satisfying? . , " ' 

Evaluation' has no separate place in the outline of response which 
tabl?30 provides. .This is because evaluation i« seen to be an integral- 
part of all of the other respons e -modes., .£?orta in cohte:^-s of use will 
require that the evaluation ^positive, negative, or /eutral) be. explicitly 
indicated; but in all contexts it'is implicitly present. '~ " 
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Finnlly, we should note that the stapes -in the model build upon 
one another. As the child mnturos, he does not* pnss out of one mode of 
responding into another, but inte;:^rntes his older structures of response 
into n hewsr and more syste.-nntic set of constitutive rules* Thus the 
six year old has available only the resources of a syncretia^ic, largely 
undifferentiated response. He can retell stories or^ incidents^ but he 
has yet to develop a stable system of categorizing them, and he has no 
vay at' all* to fonnulatd abstract statenents about their meaning or 
purpose* The seventeen ^ear old, on the other hand, not only can 
generalize, but is also able to muster the resources of all of the 
earlier st{\^^os. He -can analyse in support of hin .genera li sr. tionsi; ' he 
can cate^^orize and suinnaris^e; and he can retell in whole or in- part, 

""depending upon, his purpose. 
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tHAPTER-IX 



THE DSVEL0PM3MT> OF- C0>STRUCT SYSTEMS 



, Introducti'bn _^ • ' ■ - 

Repertory Grid Technique 

Kelly's (1955) repertory grid is a technique for the study of 

construing within a specified psychological doipain. There are, many 

methodological variations, ,but each attempts to provide n mat^-ix of scores 

^ , f 

relating a set of ♦e'tiSTtisnts* (events, people, ideas, storias) from the 
world at large with a set of 'constructs* Which are^used to ordei^ and " 
make sense of that world.. Conventionally, the grid is s&'uctur^d with 
the elements across the top (defining the columns) and tl;ie construct $ 
do^m. the side (defining the rows). Scores specify the ^ relationships 
between elements and constinicts and, with some further manipulations, 
ca n a lso be used to study relationships among the constructs or elements 
the;nselves» Orte of t;he advantages of grids is that J7ith them such 



relationships can be studied in/individual subjects as well as in group'si 



Grids for the Studv of Spectat<ir-Role Cons truing • 



grids were constructed to study how 'children construe stories. 



ERIC 



one to be administered orally to younger children and the other t^.be 

^-administered as a questionnaire to older ones. Grid technique allows 

considerable latitud e in th e degree to which the constructs and elements 
in the grid are sp ec if i ed |^iv^^dvance by the investigator, or are instead 
elicited from each individual studied. In this investigation, the specific 
constructs of interest were supplied to the subjects, but the elements 
(in this case, storie&)-Were allowed to vary. This is a format which has 
been used successfully by Carver (1967) in the study of construing of 
tllms by older students and adults; it is readily adaptable to questionnaire 
format; and it provides sufficient between-subject task-consistency to 
allow the study of group responses. There is, however, a corresponding 
¥i^" - doorcase in the ability of the technique to reveal uniqu^y personal 
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' \ systems of cpnstruin-; ^it allows us to see how e^h individual makes 

sense of tho provided constructs, turnings; them to his own use, but it 
does not reveal ^Thich constructs would have been used spontaneously*^ 
^ ~ The sefc of 20 constructs used by Cnrv-cr (1967) in her study of 

• responses to films x^as taken as a starting tiolnt* This .was modified to 
include constructs of particular ' interest to the present investigation and 
_ tested during the preliminary study; it^ was then modified apain to 

eliminate ambiguities that emerged and to include certain constructs which 
^ students had frequently added when asked for *one additional** On the 

written f^rids, one pole of each construct was specified, with students 
••/asked to indicate Vnnt they considered the opposite pole to be* These 
\opposites provide data which c;m be useS in^ analysing; the chnn.^ing meanings — 
and !:ieanin:Tf'ulneS'S--of the constructs; ^ they also^introduce some latitude _ 
for individual variation. {E'.cr,^ 'simple* could" be- taken as th^ pole of 
•hard' by sor.:e students, and of » complex » by others; this will be 
-^^.discussed below J In the final form of the grid, 19'constructs were 
suppUed, with a twentieth which students were asked to supply for 
themselves. Table 31 (below) lists these and indicates 10 xThich overlap' ^ 
directly with Carver's (1967) grid and '4 others which are similaV thou?;h 
not identical to hers. (A copy of each of the grids used in the present 
study is included in appendix IV.) In table 31, the constructs are 
organized according to the more general category or type of response 
which each was chosen to reflect. Using the Purves-Rippere (1968) system 
of categorization, the grids are biased toward evaluation and perception 
subcategories, though as the 'previous chapters have suggested there is- 
good reason to question the usefulness of this classification* The -set- — 
is designed to allow the investigation of a number of Questions, some 
of which are new and some of which parallel questions approached from 
, other perspectives in earlier chapters; these will be taken up in 
introducing the results of the relevant analyses. -* 
O ^ The procedure for eliciting the elements to define the columns of 
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^fable 31: Constructs Used on Repertory Grids 

1 

Construct Cate^j^ory 



Written. Oral Grids* Used by ' Purves-Rippege 
Grids (with pole) Carver (1967K / Cate^^ory 



Eva lua t i ohrGenera 1 

1. .Very good 
Evalua t i on - Pe r s o na 1 

1. One I like 

3. Interesting subject 
• A. Dull 

Eva 1 ua t ion orina 1 

5. v/e 11 -written 

6. Original 
Eniragenent . 

?• Completely absorbing 

8, Disturbing - ^ 
Description 

9, Easy to understand 

10. Sinipre 

11, Long • 

12* Slo'j-moVing 

13, Serious ^ 

14, Full of violence 

15, Ends happily 

16, vforks out as you would 
expect in the end 

Evidence of General izin,g 

17, Makes ir.e think ^ 

18, Teache3 a lesson 

Concern for Pwealisn 

19, Really happened 

20, Like real life 

21, Could happen to me or 
my' friends 

Concern for Audijsnce 

22, For people older 
than you 

Elicited Construct 

23, Another description 
'that seems important 
to add ^ ^ 



X 


(not) 




400 








r 


X 


(don^t) 




400 


X 


(boring) 




400 


X 








X 








X 






/. c\r\ 


X 




X 


100/400 


X 




X 


100/200 


X 


(hard) 


(easy to follow?) 


200 


X 




X 


200 




^snort ; 






X 




X 


onn /A C\C\ 


X 


(funny) 


^ X 




X 




(^»4<ilent ) 


200. - 


X 


(sadly) 


200 ■ 


X 




X 


_ 200 


X 




(forces you to 


J 100/400 






thinlc) ' 




X 


(doesn^ t) 


(points a good 


300 






moral) 






(made up) 


/" 


200/400 


X 




X 


400 



X 



(for younger) 



100/400 



200 



Copies of the grids are included in appendix IV» Both poles of each 
construct were presented in the orally administered grids, - 

^Categorizations based on brief phrases such as these are someiThat 
tenuous. Those given here reflect the most frequently suggested opposites 
to each construe t" a^; well as the pole provided. Categories are explained 
in detail in Purves and Rippere (1968). The lOO-level categories are 
•engagement-involvement*;* the 200-^level ones are ^ perception* ; the 300- 
level, « interpretation' ; and the. 400- level, ^evalueition^ • 
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ceach grid parallels that uspd by Kelly (1955): subjects arb provided/ 
Vith a list of general categprios in thp domin of interest and a^ed. to 
illustrate each category from their own experience* The categories 
attempt to provide a representative (though clearly not a rdndom) cross- 
section of clcnentr> fron the domain* Kelly used categories/ such as mother, 
father, best friend j vifc and favourite teacher in his grids for the 
present study each student was asked to nominate his fayoprite story, a 
story he did not like, a 'deep* story, an easy story, ai^t^.er story he 
liked, a hard story, a moving or gripping story, and a ^tory which he 
had recently heard. As with the constructs'^ this list began with an 
adaptation from a similar list in Carver's (1967) invcstir,ation, with 
further changes based on prelinfnary study results. Throughout, as in 
all other phases of the- investigation^ it uas sTtressed that 'stories' 
referred to narrative material of any length, with novels or short stories 
being equally valid responses. 

The use of such a list of §tory-typGs has a number of advanta^^es- f or 
a developmental study of response. Most importantly, it insures that 
students at different ages and in^. different schools are responding to 
stories which are representative of their own repertoire: each is able 
to discuss a story Which is his favourite, one he_ thinks is difficult, . 
and so on— not one that the investigator or some outside panel has rat^d 
as likely to -be 'good' "<5r 'hard' for a givten population of students. The 
use of these categories also makes it possible to examine the relationships 
among the categories: what are the differences between favourite stories 
and others that are simply liked, for example? Finally, this procedure 

allows us to look directly at the way in which stories* are construed and 

o 

the patterns of meaning which they are given, bypassing the equally 
interesting yet diJdf erent problem of the process involved, in giving .them 
that meaning. 

One further story, Cinderella ^ was supplied as the first element in 
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each grid* This was selected after the -preliminary study as a story 
known by children and adults alike, in order to provide one look at how 
construal^of a specific story changes^with age* 

The orally administered gridf? wqre set up to parallel tfic written 
measures, but with modifications to iriake them worjkable with younger 
subjects. One obvjlous simplification was to iTiake them shorter— each grid 
is only half as long as the ^rrittcn questionnaire. The preliminary study 
indicated that a better distribution of responses— and fewer misunderstandings 
resulted when the younger children were given the choice between two poles 
of a construct, so on this grid both poles are fully specified (e.g., "Is 
the story Cinderella a log^ story,"' or a short story?") • The element- 
elicitation procedure used on the questionnaire was also aband"6i:)ed after it 
proved very difficult for the yqiingest children. Instead, story-titles 
V7ere elicited separately from each clasr^room teacher, again with an 
attempt to provide a represenjiative crosr^-section 0f the comnion repertoire. 
This of course reduces the degree of alignment beterccn eiements: a story 
-.chosen by the teacher as 'one the class likes* will be liked by some of 

the children in the sample, and disliked by others. Eight storier, and 

i 

10 constructs were used in thene gride, wltu the stories including 
Cinderella and the readings scheme in tise in the participating classroonis. 
Samples . <' - 

Six and nine year olds assigned to the 'first of the' two interview 
schedules received the yirfal' 'g?!d as part of the interview. The written 
grid was distributed to half of the students in each class receiving the 
open-ended questionnaire. Thus 22 children completed the oral grid at 
six and at nine; 30 completed the itrritten grid at nine and at thirteen 
at the comprehensive school; and 20 completed the written grid at 
thirteen and at seventeen at the selective schools. A further, highly 
self-selected sample of 7 seventeen year olds (5 boys, 2 girls) completed 
the witten grid at the comprehensive school; their results will be 

, 2G1 
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.cited occnsiomilly but ore not included in the statistical onnlyses. 
Ag«in, these sample's are described more fully in chapter III, nnd are 
summarized brief ly^n supplementary table 38, • ' 

A an lysis of Dntjt;^ .^Jy^ ^ 

A repertory grid generates a massive quantity of data: for the' 
written grids in this study, for example, each subjectwas asked to rate ■ 

I 

I 

9, stories on 20 constructs— 180 ratings in all; From this r.iatrix, 190 
- further scores- representing the relationships among the 20. constructs, and 

♦ 

36 representing .the relationships among the 9 elements, cnn also be 
Mlculated; ' nnd these motriaes can in turn be analysed in terms of the 
degree and nature of t^e structuring they reflect. Ml of these 
measures can be repeated on or averaged over the age and sex^groups^^. ^ 
sampled in the courp of the survey. The overriding iteed rn presenting 
the data is to cut through this 'abundance to-the measures of ^most 

interest; to help keep it ei'^t in perspective, many .of the technical^ 

I- * >» 

details of the analysis have been relegated to footnotes and appendices. 

In discussing the data, we will ask first ^^lether the ^grids provide 

i ^ 

an adequate framework for the expression of individual patterns of ^ 

' construing. The discussion will then move dn to the problem^of ' ^ 

meaningfulness and degrees of freedom, or complexity, in the construct 

systems at different ages, and- from there to the extent to T-rhich that 

compl^ity is organized. Finally, the particular dim2nsions along xrhich 

the construct systems are structured will bs exploj^ed. Discussions of 

.systematic differences in the way various story-typas are constru^ will 

be deferred to the next chapter, ' 

2, Standard Grids and Individual Construinrc 
^ — r-- 

The Constructs . • . . , . - 

It is a central tenet op personal c5nstruct theory that construing 
i^.an individual process, but the grids in the present study are relatively 
structured. The. first question must be whether or not the standard format 
ERIC j>rovides an adequate albeit some>7hat generalized framework for the 2G2 
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• bxprossion of individanl proco^sos of consbruins. ^ The available evidence . 

• . ' ' - 

will suggest thnt in this case it does. 

As* a direct Ust of the extent to vhicih the 'suopli^dt constructs'*'. 
' • xrere adequrvt;ely representative, students completinn the yritteri grids were 

• asked,- "Vrnat description" have ve overlooked tha|;.Svecnis tp you important . 
to- add?" (This was then usod'jas the twentieth, construct 'in each grid.) 
This list -of constructs-added is characterized by. oxtrer.e individual •.■ 

' variation:, la the, lOO^grids, the 2 ijost frequen^,ly added constructs are 
ones that uere used in tha instructions as somewhat irrelevant examples, 
and tJhich the nine year olds especially repeat back when Irhoy cannot 
think of anything else,. Five others are repeated 3 or pore tines, -but 
mone is used by ir.ore than 6 out "of the 100 subjects.^ This contrasts 

~ ■ 'favourably with the prelininary study, in which 2 constructs accounted -, 
for over half of the •sur'.gested'adc^itions to the' grid in its early forra. 
- The distribution of construe ts-adde\r'^v)t5ej>)c lass ifiod into thfe ^Pur\'es-Q . 
Rippere (1968) response categories is alsQ very close to the distribution 
of the 19. supplied constjructs: 51' percent of^ the constructs-added 
represent • evaluation' , 37 percent 'perception', 5 oercenf 'interpretation'., 

2 percent ' ensnger.ent ' , and 3 percent 'niiscellaneous^ . (In the original^ ^ 

« ^ * ' o . 

Hot of 19, 10 uore classified or cross-classified as perception^ 9 as 
evaluation, 2 as engagenekt, and only 1 as interpretation.!) The lack 
of any consensus about constructs to add suggests that the list of . 19 
supplied constn-icts overlaps quite fully the range that would have been 
consi3tontly elicited using this set o%story-tynGs, if an elicitation 
procedure had bsen used* . . ' 

Another 'chock on the adequacy of the list of constructs was inade . ^ 
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liVefy old' (cited by ll)-and 'has enough pictures' (by 9)" were 
' • the nost' frequent addition?, and were also used as part of the instructions. 

J ■ . Other constructs appearing 3 or not& tir.es included:, 'exciting' (6), 

•huiziorous' (6)", 'would read it again' (5), 'nodcrn-historical' (/0,^and 
• 'children's book' (3). " n >^ ^ • 
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by includins several construct-oliciting situntions in the lntG?rvi'e^-. _ 
and open-ended questionnaire. . The question ^;hich asked about re^ons 
for liiclng or not likins stories and poems (discussed fron another 
' perspective in ch'npter VIII) produced the loni'.ost list of different 

constructs. Tables 32 and 33 sunr^rise these elicited constructs", and 
" compare then vith those used on the gridi?. For the young<?r childr<^n, 
' the 'only niajor gap centers on the use of specific details from a story 
46.8*^. * 8^eter Pan is a good story because'he flies out the window"). 
These are highly individual, idiosyncratic responses, and nay be thou-ht 
of as a reiteration of p.-nrt of the ^tory to be construed (as 'liked' or 
'not liked'), rather than as ^unrepresented constructs, "Mice" is also 
used by 6 of the 44 children, but this seems" to ba adequately covered 
by the related constructs, 'very good-not'- and 'one you like-don' t'. The 
older students provide /a much' richer set of elicited constructs, but 
again those of. the grid seem to provide adequate. coverage. One exception 
vould be constructs f^ox 'rhymes' and 'has rhythm', but these cr^ergcd on 



Table 32 1 Constructs 
Liked and Disliked / 



'Elicited During Discussions of Specific Stories • 



Elicited Constructs 

— r 

iror Liking 
• It's funny 

Specific inciderit 
It's interesting 
It's good - ^ 
It's nice - 
Specific character 
Other 

' For mt Liking/ 
It's boring 
■ Specific rncijldcnt 
, Too hard j 
Too lon^? ' 
Mot interest/ing 

Not" for this age 
Other / 



■ I'\imber of Children 
- All Age 6 Age 9 

(n=44) (n=22) (n='22) 



15 
13 
10 
7 
6 
3 
6 



8 

6 
4 
4 
4 
2 
6 



4 
7 
2 
5 
5 
1 
2 



r., 



11 
6 
8 
2 
1 
2 
4 



8 
0 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 



kquivalent on Oral Grid 



serious-funny 

interesting-boring 
very good-not 



interesting-boring 

easy to understand-hard' 
long-short 
• intcrejitinri-boring 
For older-for younr«r 
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Table 33: ' Constructs Elicited in Written Discussions of Pweasons for 
Liking and Not Likiiig Stories and Poems 

^ ftimber* of Students ' 



Comprehens i ve 
School 



Selective 
Schools 





All 


Age. 9 


Age 13 


Age* 13 


Age 17 


Equivalent on' , 


Zlicitcd Constructs 


(n=100) 


(n=30) 


(n=30) 


(n=20) 


(n=20) 


Grids 


For Likioj:- 














lixciting, jnoving 


'50 


, 7 


14 


12 


17 


(not) dull 


Interesting 


33 r 


' 6 


14 




7 


interesting subject 


Funny 


24 


13 


8 


2 


1 


(not) serious 


Good, liked 


17 


3 


5 


, 1 


8 


very good, one 
I like 


Rhynes, has rhythm 


15 


3 


"6 - 


5 


1 




■Lively 


12 


0 


0 


• 4 


8 


(not) slow-noving 


Subjept(e.3. , trains)ll 


1 


4 


5 


1 


interesting subject 


Life-like ^, • 


11 


0 


1 


5 


5 


like rcnl life 


n<-!s nennin^, nornl 


10 


0 


■;l 


1 


8 


teaches n lesson 


Good style 


10 


p 


0 


6 


4 ■ 


v/ell-vrritten- 


Good plot- 


10 


0 


1 , 


4 . 


5 




Fa St -moving 


10 


1 ■ 


3 


5 


1 


(not) sloT7 -moving 


Other ^ 


66 


4 


9. 


24 


29 



ror :lox 



"Liking:; 



Boring, dull 
Not interesting 
Bad style 
hard 

Haphazard plot 
Too Tong 

Ko neaniilg, noral 

Poor rhyne, rhythm 
Slov 

Other ^ ^ 



60 


13 


19 


14 . 


14 


dull 


16 


,2 


5 


5 


4 


(not) interesting 


1'6 


0 


1 


9 


6 


(not) we 11 -written 


14 


1 


' ■ 2 


8 


3 


(not) easy 


14 


1 




^ 5 


5 




13 


3 . 


5 


4 


1 


slow-moving 


10 


0 


• 3 


2 


5- 


(doesn't) teach 
a lesson 


10 , 




3 • 


4 


2 




10 


1 


4 


3 


2 


sloxj-moving 


87 


18 


16 


22 


'^31 



'•All constructs used by 10 percent or more of the students are 
separately listed. 



the quGGtionnaircG in response to poens rather than stories and are at 
least generally covere^^y the construct »-:ell written' • The other and - 
perhaps more serious omission is the construct ^r^pod plot-haphazard plot% 
which appeared frequently among the reasons both for piking and for not 
liking stories. In the grids it is covered only indirectly through 
•works out as you would expect in the end' and the various evaluative 
constructs; that this does not appear at ^ill among the constructs added 
to tt^g/grids suggests that this coverage may be adequate even if indirect. 

• 26o • , • 



The Stories 

Thoujih students in the present study had little choice in the 
constructs which they were ojskcd to use, there was more latitude in the 
choice of elements* By providing only a set of- story-types, subjects 
were allowed to dra^/ upon as large a pool of 'stories .as they wished. If 
relatively few titles were selected for discussion by the group, it would 
suggest that stories are an*&rea^>in which they have had very little 
exposure, and lience have a very small pool of illustrations to draw upon; 
one or another story-type provoked a limited list, it would suggest 
t the category was tapping an isolated and perhaps atypical part of 
e doinain* TiT^^^t, all of the age-groups sanpled drew upon a large 
pool of storLd^K^^ leaking their responses: the 30 conprehencive school 
children usec^ 126 different titles at nine and 138 at thirteen, while the 
20 selective^ school students used. 136 at thirteen and 110 at seventeen. 
(Between-school figures are not comparable because of the differing sanple 
siZBs.) vi'hen the data arc further broken down by story-type (table 34), 
t-hcre *is no evidence to suggest that one or another category is tapping 
an unacceptably constricted doafun* . The most overlap occurs for 'easy' ^ 



Table 34: lumber of Different Titles Selected y\s Representative of 
Vari pus Story-Types at Each Age 



Storv'-Type 

Favourite 

Not liked 
.^Deep 
• Ha^y 

Another liked 
Hard 
Moving 
Uecent • - . _ 

All categories 



>?uinbGr of Titles 



' Comprehensive Selective 
School Schools 



Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 13 


Age 17 




(n=30) 


(n=30) 


(n=20) 


(n=20) 




26 


27 


19 


18' 




21 


20 


19 


19.- - 




21 


22 


18 


17 




16 


27 


18 


19 




26 


24 


19. 


17 




26 


19 


20- 


17 




21 


26 


17 


18 




22 


23 


20 - 


18- ' 




126 


138 


136 ' 110 













The na:cirnunv number of ^different titles for each .story-type is equal 
to the n at each age* 

^ ' — - 9 i\ n ^ — — , 
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stories among the nine year olds, \fao tend to list fairy tales for this 
item; the least overlap occurs for 'recent' stories among the thirteen 

^ - 

year"old selective school students, all of v?hom '-fehqose n different title. • 

• A • «A - , * ' 

No single title h^d a large following among any of the groups, with the 

most frequently cited ones being texts that had recently been used for 

class readings no title -was mentioned ,by even one-third of the students 

2 

at any age level, even though each student had to select 8 in all. This 
variety is great enough to insure that comparisons between ratings on 
different elements in these grids will represent contrasts b^ween the 
Story-types rather than between specific titles. 

On the oral grids, titles were sele,cted by the class teachers and 
are necessarily more constricted. (The specific titles are listed in 
supplementary table 8.) As with the x^ritten grids, these selections' 
sought to provide a representative, cross-section of the stpries with 
which the children were familiar, Ve can indirectly assess how much 
each story-type is seen as different from the average story, by looking 
at how much its ratings on each construct deviate from the average rating. 
A story which a child considers very unusual will produce a high within- 
grid variation, vjhile a story which provokes only neutral react ion"S"{and 
hence which teUs us little about how he discriminates between stories) 
will generate very little variation. In both the written an4 oral, grids, 
all of the stoj:;y-types do contribute substantially, to the total variat;ion, 
with no single category or set of categories dominating at the expense^ 
of the others. On the oral grids, the proportion of variation accounted 
for by each type of. story ranges from a high of 19.5 percent /or the 
reading series used by ttfe class at age six, to a low of 9,4 tjetcfeni: for 
•a story the class likes to hear over again* at age nine. On the written ^ 

i 

2 

The jnost popular titles from all measures are included in supplementary 
tables 36 and 37. • ' » 



grids, the range' is from 7.6 percent for 'a story heard recently^ among 
the age thirteen selective. school students, to 20.7 percent for Cinderella 
among the seventeen y^ar olds. Cinderella, is the only element in the 
grids which shows a consistent change acr6ss the ages, beginning at 
10.9 percenfat age nine and then rising' steadily. This suggests (not 
surprisi'n^ly) that Cinderella is less typical of the repertoire of the 
older children, with ratings that increasingly deviate from the general ^ 
average. Its contribution to the total variation, however, remains low 
enough even in the oldest age group that it should not be .seriously 
disto:g:ing the results, (ps contribution at seventeen, for example, is 
only 1.8 percentage points V^ater than that for 'a story not liked'. 
These data are presented in full in supplementary tables 9 and 10.) 

Taken together, these characteristics .give some confidence that 
the standard grid format adequately represents the area of overlap between 
the, construct systems of the individual students in these samples. This 
is not to argue that the supplied constructs are the same as those that 
would have been individually elicited; that would be highly surp^lsijig. 
Rather they- subsume then thoroughly enough that changes in the relation- 
ships wit'hin this standard set^^uld be directly related to ch/inges 
within the individual construct systems. ' , . 

^ . y 

3> Meaningf ulness , 
Discrimination Among; Elements 

In studying the way a set of stories' are construed, one of the firs^ 
questions of interest is wKich— and how many— constructs are being, 
meaningfully applied by the children in, the various samples. "Keaningf ulne 
is itself a deceptively complex construct, however, cdnfounding within it 
, problems of consistency across time and between . subjects, of the relative 
impor.tance of .constructs within the. specif led domain, and of the range 
and focus of convenience of the constructs being considered. To begin to 
Untangle some *of the various Issues involved in mennlngf ulness, we will 
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look first at a number of estimates of the extent to which the constructs 
in the grids discriminate among the various stories and story-types. This 
aspect of 'meaningf-ulness' is -quite central to. personal construct theory: 
if there is no discrimination, the construct is in a real sense •meaningless 
"in its application, no matter how good a^def inition the children may be » 

• able to provide.. 

Subjects rated ^ach story on a 5 point scale ranging from 'l* if 
they 'agreed completely* that a. construct applied directly to >the story, 

to 'S* if they "disagreed completely* that it would be an appropriate 
description.^ Though many other types of scale have been used in grids, 
this sort allows the subject a maximum latitude in his distribution of 
ratings: the amount of variance on each construct and' for the grid as 
a, whole. can fluctuate, the elements can be biased toward one or another 
pole of a construct rather thah balanced around the midpoint, and neutral 
■ -or moderate ratings can be used or n6t as desired. Each of these 
>^ . characteristics has been interpreted as an aspect of meaningf ulneVs by 

various investigators, and needs to be d'iscussed here (cf . Bannister and 
Mair, 1968; Bonarius, 1965; Miron and Osgood,' 1966) . 

Bias , _ ^ , 

. ' Bins (or lop-sidedness) reflects the extent to which elements are 

evenly balanced between the poles of a construct, or alterjiatively tend 
• , ' ' to cluster so thaj: one pole is virtually unused. For grids' in this study, 

a measure of bias was -calculated which is based ojn the discrepancy between 
the midpoint of the grading scale and the mean for the construct. This 
was accumulated across constructs and expressed as -a coefficient varying , 
from 0 (balanced distribution on all constructs) to 1 (all stories at one 
pole of each construct). ''^ 



\ »'3» was used for stories to which a construct did not apply, or 
to which both poles applied equally, with '2« and. 'A' as intermediate 
•. points* ' • 

•pD?r" 269 ^Bias was calculated for each grid by the. MRC grid analysis service 

' ' under the direction of Dr. Patrick Slater. The measure is suimnnrizod 
briefly inSlater (1972b), and" is amplified in appendix III. 



Results forUias are summarized in table' 35. They show a gradual 
decrease In bias' as ago increases, as ^^eii as a sharp drop in bi^s ^ 
between the oral and written forms of the grid. It -is unclear whether 
this drop is bscause the teacher-selected titles are more honogeneous 
than the individually selected ones, because the constructs chosen for 
the oral grid are less discriminating than those in the written .set, or 
because of some demand characteristic of the interview situation. The 
major age change occurs between nine and thirteen fbr both boys and 
girls; during this interval the constructs in the grid seem to become, 
as a set, more discriminating in that both poles are being regularly, 
used to describe stories. 



Table 35: Within-Qrid Bias in Ratings of Stories 



Boys 
Girls 

Within cell standard dev. 

Analyses of Variance 
Age (o.r school) 
Sex 

Interaction 
(df for each effect) 

^'p<.05 ■ 
*^'p<.Ol ' ^ 
*'"••?< . 005 



Average 



Written Grids 



• Oral Grids 

Interviews 

Age 6 Age 9. Age 9 Age 13 Age l3 Age' 17 

(n=22) Cr^2). (n'^SO) (n=30) (n=20X (n»20) 



Comprehensive.^ Selective 
- School Schools_ 



.701 • .693 
.765 ,704' 
.127 , 



.566 .420 
.569 .445 
.099 

F-ratios 



.437 .415 
.432 .472 
.063 



6 vs. 9 
0.82 
0.98 
0.48 

(i;40) 



9 vs. 13 13 vs. 13 13 vs. 17 

27.97-.Wr?r 0.02 

0.29 r-0.37 

0.18 0.48 



(l;56) _ Cl;46) 



0.18 
1.65 
2.38 

(l;36) 



Polarity / 

Th^ 'polarity' or extremity of ratings has sometimes.' been used as an 

index of meaningfulnoss, ^rith the argument that the more 'meaningful a 

/ . - 
construct is in t^ context in which it -is being used, the more likely 
" i _ • 

that extremes rather than moderjite or neutral points orf the scale will be 

used. Studies" with adults have shown that scores tend to be more extreme 
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Table 36: Use of Moderate, Extreme, and Neutral Grades in Ratings of 
Stories 

' Avernrie Percent of Each Grid?s Ratia^s 

- - Oral Grids ^./rittcn Gridf^ 

■ ^ _ Comprehensive ^ Selective 

% ^ IntervieV^s- _ Sqhool Schools - 

^ \ Age 6 '. Age 9 Age~^9- Age^ 13 " Age 13 Age 17 

Ratin<;s (n:^22) (n=^22) (n=30) (n^30y ^ (n^Ol . (n^2^) 

1. extreme (1 or 5) 93.9% 82.47. 87.5% 68.8% 58.2% 64.7% 

2. Moderate (2 or 4) " 1.1 8.8 .3.4 19.3 31.1 26. 8 

3. ?:eutral (3) 4.9 8.8 9.0 11.8 10.9 8.5 

Multivariate F>Statistics\ 6 vs. 9 9 vs. 13 13 vs. 13 13 vs. 17 

Age (or school) " Q.SS''*^-'^^ 20.95^'^-^-- ^.6.22v.-Vnv U64 ' * 

Sex 1.41 . 0.54 2.62 2.52 

Interaction ^ 0.53 2.34 0.66 0.71 

(df for each effect) (2;39) (2;55) (2;45) (2;35) 

^Since the_scores have a linear dependency, only the-^first two were 

used in the nultiv?^riate aiialyses; results would be identical \;hichever 
of the three were omitted. 

'>P<.05 , . 

'>^^p<.Ol 

^••^•^'•'p<.005 — ^ . ' ^- 



when constructs are elicitedLxather than supplied, or vrhen subjects are 
allowed to choose Trtiich constructs oA a set are most meaningful to' them 
(Kiroa and Osgood, 1966). In tlie present study, however, vrith grids from 
students bet\7een the ages of_six and seventeen, it is the old.er students 
who make significantly more u|e of moderate ratings. These data are 
summarized in table 36, where. again tl:\e largest shift occurs .bet^7een nine 
and thirteen. Overall, the. proportion of extreme ratings (1 or 5 on the 
scale used) falls from_94 percent at six to 65 percent at seventeen. In 



A^i e ^r ^o f th e dro p in bias between the oral and ^/ritten forms of the grid, 
* it is interesting to note their nearly identical polarity. 
Variation ' 

Bias and polarity are closely related to the amount of wi thin-grid 



variation about construc-fer-means . Variation is in some ways the most 



direct measuffe of discrimination among the 



elements in a grid; the 



grc^j^^r.-cthe within-grid total variation, tlhe more separation there is 
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amons the stories. . The chanses already observed in bias .and .polartty, 
however, have conflict ins effects • Young children tend to rate ^tories 
at the extremes of the rating scale (high polarity), and to cluster their 
ratingscon each construct at one end of the scale (high bias). As they 
grow older they begin to use the intermediate points on the scale, which 
tends to decrease the total variation* At the sane tine, they also begin 
to distribute their ratings more evejnly toward both poles of each construct^ 
which increases 1:he variation. Age-crvinge in the resulting total, 
though sometimes statistically significant, reflects an interdction 
between these effects and is correspondingly erratic (supplementary table 
11). Carver (1967) similarly found that the total wlthin-grid variation 
did not discrimnate among her samples of apprenticed, pre-universi ty 
students, and professional 'critics. 
Consensus in Ratin5^s 

The variation in the grids.can,. however, be used to examine the 
related question of 'public* ncaningf ylness, or the extent of socially 
negotiated consensus about the meaning of the constructs and story-types. 
Figure 2 (below) breaks the total variation observed in each' age group 
into its component, part.s. Subject variance represents differences between 
students in their attitude toward stories in general, as measured by 
the constructs supplied in the grids; story variance represents the 
amount of consensus aljout the way the various story-types differ from 
one another; and subject by story interaction represents the remaining 
variation in ratings introduced by differences in the specific titles and 
constnict-meanings used^ as well as by any errors that may have been 
made in the course of completing the grid. It is the variance due to 
story-type& which represents the publicly agreed meanings, and this 
ishows a clear rise from six to seventeen, increasing some six-fold across 
this age-span. This variation duetto types of stories. is considerably 
less for the oral than for the witten grids, but this is readily 

'2 • ' 
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Figure 2: Age-Changes in Mean Sqvwire Variation 




Six Nine Nine Thirteen Thirteen Seventeen 

(,004J (>087) Ca40) (.322) (>388) (>318) 

Oral Grids Comprehensive School Selective School 



Intraclass Correlations in Parentheses 

\ 



explicable as a result of the shift from teacher-supplied to subject- 
supplied titles: 'easy' stories nominated by the teacher, for example, 
are less likely to be construed as easy by all of the children than 'easy* 
stories they have chosen themselves* The variation due to story-types 
peaks for the thirteen year old^ comprehensive school sample, but the 
rS^on^for this is unclear; it may be that these students have a more 
stereotyped approach tp stories, with such types as 'good', 'bad^, 
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»hard«, and 'easy* more rigidly contrasted. 

Tlie differences in figure 2 ?an be surrrarized statistically with 
an intr^class correlation coefficient at *each age; these range from 
0 when there is no relationship among the various patterns of -ratings in 

♦ 

different grids, to 1 when the ratings in different grids are identical.' " ' - 
These coefficients (included at the' bottom of figure 2) show a rise from ■ 
nearly 0.0 at six to about .32 at seventeen. This is at bestverj 
moderate, though not discouragingly so: each student is after all rating 
his o^m unique selections of titles. There is, moreover, substantial 
agreement on certain constructs: in the selective school samples they 
range as high as .680 for 'one I lTke» at seventeen and .749 for "very 
good* at thirteen (cf • supplementary tables 15 and 16)* 
Labellino; Construct Poles 

The ability to label the opposite pole of a supplied construct 
indicates that the construct is to some extent familiar and meaningful, 
though the converse ray not bo^the case: inability to specify an opposite 
may mean the construct is not used, or simply that it is not thoroughly 
verbalized* In the overall developmental pattern in^labelling construct 
poles, responses move from no anor-rer at "all to a negation, and th*en to 
a single frequently-used pole; in a last step, a larger set of differentiated 
labels emerge in the group. The onset and duration of each of these stages 
varies considerably from construct to construct, howeyer, in the grids 
studied here^ 

Table 37 indicates the sample in which each of the imijor types 

of response reaches its peak for each construct. For every construct 
responses "^/hich fail to give an ans^/er or of£er a simple negation of 

the supplied pole (e.g*, •not good* as the opposite of Vv^ry goo(J*) 

occur more frequently at nine than i*if;^'ny,of the older samples, though 

there is a considerable degree of intercionstruct variation' in the 

individual proportions (supplementary table 17). If scores at seventeen 
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Table 37: Sample in '.Jhich Each Type of Label for Construct Poles Reaches 

Its Peak » , ,1 

' v Type of Label 



Construct Label 

Very good 
Disturbing , 
Dull' 

\?orIcs out as expected,.. 
Teaches a lesson 
Original 

Easy to, understand - 
Coul^, happen to ne... 
.Ends happily 
Slow-moving 
Full of violence 
Uell-written 
Completely absorbing 
I-akes me think 
Sinple 
Serious 
One I like 
Like real life 
Interesting subject 

Overall Mode 



Mo Response or ^ • 

Nega t i on of Non- Mega t ive Less -Fro quent 
" Supplied Pole Node ^"oles 



Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C, 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
\Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Age 9C 
Acre .9C 



Age 9C 
Age 13S 
Age 13S 
Age 17S 
Age 13S 
Age 13C • 
Age 9e 
Age 13S 
Age i7S , , 
Age 9C 
Age 17S 
Age 13S 
Aore 17S 
Age 13C 
Ages 9C^6^ 13C 
Age 13C 
Age 13S 
Age 13C 
hoQ 17S 



Age 9C 



A"e 13S 



Ago 17S 

Age 17 

Age 13S 

Age ,17S 

Age 17S 

Age 17S 

Age 17S 

Age 17S - 

Age 13S • 

Ages 13S 6: 17S 

Age 13S 

Age 13C 

Ages 13S L 17S 

Age 17S 

Age 17S 

Age 175 . 

Age 13C 

Age 17S 

A5^e 17S 



A5Te 17S 



^I'pde is based on pooled responses from all samples, including the 
60 subjects in the supplementary study, for each construct. Less-f rcquent 
poles include all responses uhich do not fall into either of the other 
two runjor cat's-ories^ The data on which this table is based are included 
in detail ir. supplementary table 17. 

2samples from the comprehensive school and its drawing area are 
designated *C% those from the selective schools 'S-*. 



can be taken as relatively mature, they can be used as a baseline to 

examine the relative meaningf ulness of constructs at younger ages. By 

this criterion, the constructs Wery good', *one I like% » slow-moving 

»simple», and 'ends happily' are the most competently handled at nine, 

and 'could happen to me or, ray friends', 'teaches a lesson', 'completely 

♦ ^ 

absorbing', 'makes me think', and 'like real life; are the least fully 
understood. Tnis second list is^to some extent validated by the fact, 
that during testing, these were among the constructs Which the nine year 

V 

I 

. olds were most likely to ask about. 

T^ll^^odal response to each construct peaks during the samples of 
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lnt:onnedl.^j:o ago; ' the fov exce;tions involve fluctuations only a 
fe. perccnt..o points and ,0,. .ot statistically significant. The nodal 
responses seen to reflect the first stage of a publicly negotiated . ■ _ 
•meaning, centering around a sin^ple binary contrast: between two poles- 
the sort of contrast that .as central to the development of Kelly's (1955) 
personal construct theory. In the seventeen year old sample, however, 
a'-new sort of pattern is beginning to einerge, in ..hich a vide range of ^ 
different poles are offered by the group as a .hole-poles which represent 
neither the modal response nor the negation of the supplied polq.^, TIUs 
proliferation of labels v;ns also observed in Carver's (1967^ study, 
.here it uas interpreted as reflections the greater verbal fluency of the 
older subjects. "Froiri.the perspective adopted h;;e, it seens to represent 
a further dif f erentia^on of ^he construct as the^poles dev.^a nu^^r^ 
' of closely related yet.still^ligfitly '^i^f %ent cV^a^ts.^^^,,^ 

Between-construct' variat^ion in the sSrts of poles brovidecl even 
by the oldest age,,|,roup is related to .hat Roger 3ro^m (1958) l^sjctlod 
'their 'codability;- Codability is essentiafly^the ease with .'rhich.a 
concept can be discussed, as reflected in' the" availability and economy ^ 
^of a generthy recognized verbal label. One simple measure suggested by 
•Bro'.m is the number of letters in the .ords used to label the concept: 
"the more letters, the lo.er the codability. Clearly the constructs 
supplied on the grids vary considerably by this measure, from 'simple' 
to ..orks-^,t;,as you .ould expect in the end'. If the nur.ber of subjects. 

^/>n alternative explanation might be that the seventeen year old' 
sarple- Shtch is sLller than the others, had its o.n, different modal 
response to eaJh construct; this .as not the case. The munber of less- 
frequent poles rather than the total number of .different poles xs used 
here because it is independent of sample size. 

caveat is needed here: the argument .ould.be stronger if the 
^cv-ta were Lnsed on the ability of each subject to provide a multitude of 
l^bell f or e:.ch pole, , instead of 0" diversity of .ithin-group response 
The intermediate stage in which. the modal response becomes more prominent 
lends support to the suggested interpretation. 
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giving no response or a simple negative for the pole of oaph construct is 
compared with codability as measured by this index,' a very clear relationship 
endrces:~tlae least 'coda bl^onsTr'uct are much niore likely to*"b"e'"siven'^ 
.negative pole, or to have their pole omitted, than are the mor,t codable 
constructs in this set. This is interesting, and lends soifie credence to 
the argunent that 'no response^ and simple negations are used vhch the 

construct^is givii)g' difficulty. ' r>Jcf%. ^ ' ' '* 

For a feu of ^ t?ie 'constructs, the oliql^beM^ol sug.^est a clear 
shift in neanirfg as age inci:eases, rather than a gradually more accurate 
approximation to a soeially negotiated, public meaning of the terns.' 'Dull' 

; \ ^ ^ • ^ ' ' 

is one oZ ^these, ^7ith 26,7 percent of the i^ne year olds and 33.3 percent 
of the thirteen year* olds -at the comprehensive school using^* bright ' or' 
/ • * sunny' as ;thG pole^instead 6f ''interesting* or 'exciting', which are 
dominant in the oth^r groups* 'Original'^ is another ^xrhidh shovrs shift 
in^meandng, with the thirteen- year plds opposing it to 'copied' 'in the 
\ ] Sense^ of using spheone else's ^Vork as your o'^th; the^ older students do 

not agree on a' different label^ but begin to evidence ui)Serstanding that 

/ " > 

a work may either follow ar ignore conventional patt^rn^ of expectajtions. 

' . "7 ^ / • • , ' 

Poles for the constructs 'easy to under^stand' and 'siinple' both. show a 

' ' / / - 

gradual shif t f rori .ah emphasis on 'difficulty' , or ^hard' nt the* younger 

ages?, to a conceri>^ with complexity and depth am^/ng the older students*. 



^For these *c6mparifsons,,. th'G. consufucts* were 'rarfc ordered by 
qodability^^afiek by the number of immature res^nses (V.e.\ negatives or 
no responsl), ^d dichotomized at the media/rbf . each scale. Of the 10^ 
constructis^hovlng the h^ighes t, prdportion. c f immatUrp responses, a^ll 
but 2 are ar^aC the 9 least-cddable. Usih;; ^Fisher's Exact Test (Siegel, 
1956), the difference is signif/icant at th^ /.^l" level, tvo-tr^iled. 

^ ' ' - . ■ • * 

Considering only those responses which are clearly concerned \7ith 
aither 'difficulty' or Complexity',,. cbmple>c poles for easy to understand 
rise from 0 out of 16 at nine and .1 out of 22sat thirteen at' the 
comprehensive school, to 3 out of 15 and 9 out of 19 at thirteen, and 
"Seventeen at tfh^e sele^llE^ve school. For simplei.^ complex poles rise from, 
0 i>ufc of 19 at nine atid \ out of 24 at thirteen at the conipre^hensive scht^ol, 
to \ out of 18 at<thi^feeen and 15 out of 18 at seventeen ^at-j^the selective 
■^^Cbicolv Of 'the contrasts between adjacent age grojups, th^t ]|rom thirteen . 
to seventeen at the selective school is significant at th^'-i05 level, i . 
chl-s<juare *a 4#33,. ^f «=« 1* 

■.'^ ^ — r . 2-77 ' 
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Pftttcrns r:mohasis_ " . 

Aft^cr .thcy'had conplotGd rating. the stories, subjects given the 



written fcrids were asked to indicate which two constructs they considered 

to be,Jtt!e 'most important*, and which two to-be the 'least important', ^ 

of thosl supplied. Taking the 100 written grids as a whole, 'well- 

OTittei is the sincle most highly valued construct (rated as one of the 

Wraost important by 40 percent), followed by 'completely absorbing' " . 

and '^nterestii^g subject' (24 percent each), and 'very good' (23 percent); 

the others .appear in the top two less than 20 percent of the time. 

- ^ A gain, there are clear age. changes within "this general pattern. 

First, the general evaluation 'very good' falls from 30. percent at nine 

to 5 percent ap so^enteenj this seems to reflect the increasingly 

focussed and precise nature of evaluation for older- stud cnt.-B rather 

than a de-emphasis of evalua-tion itself, since 'well-vrritten' and 

•cpmpleto.ly absorbing' remain high at all ages. »J!akes me thinl<' , one , 

of! the more direct evidences of treating the work as incorporating ^ideas 

i ' , • ■ 

oJ^ per;;'?e"ctives on the' wbrld, ' rises ftom 6.7 percent at nine to 10 

- ■' ' ■ „ • 

percent at thijrteen in ,the selective school, and then jumps to 40 percent 

c^l seventeen; thin parallels, the. changes discussed in chapters Vlt and 

|lII-/thou2'n .the more didactic » teaches a lesson* does not show a ^ 

^iinilar .increase in popularity* It is interesting, tod, that 'ends 

h^appilyt' does not ranic highly^ (4 percent overall, with a high of 10 

•percent a^ nine), in spit^ of renort;r> that nid-adolescents often suffer 

•from »ha?pines3^binding» /in their reactions to stories (Squire, 1964)» 

Similarly vith aiko real life* (3 percent overall) and •could happen 

to .me or" my friends'CO^O percent), neither of^w^ich provides any evidence 
' -/ » * 

that realism, per^ se_ is highly iregardpd by these students. 

Thare is leGS-cpnrscnsus in thp constructs fated as least important* 

' ' ' ' \ « ^ ^ . r \ 

^nly two^-^could Ijappon to -nie o^ my friends*. (28 p^rcefttX and '-ends 
happily* (25 percent)-»are rated a| uniinportant by. as many n^' one-fifth 
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of the students. This question proved more ambisuous than that on the 
tnost-inportant constructs, however; corinents dprins aclninistrat^ion ns 
x.ell as ehe nature of thfe responses suggest tha-t-ffOW^studunts .ittt^r-pr-efeed 
it as a request for the two characteristics which thoy least liked to • 
find in a story, while others 'took it («s it was .Tieant) as a request for 
the two characteristics whic^^ere least relevant in deternining their 
reaction. Still a few age-changes are evident and of interest: 'dull» 
become! less irrelevant' (dropping from AO percent at nine to 5 percent 
at seventeen) as its meaning changes; 'could happen to ns. or ny friends* 
becomes less imogrtant, its ratings increasing fro:P 6.7 percent at nine - 
to 50 percsnt at seventeen; 'ends happily* shifts similarly, fron 10 
percent to 45 percent; while 'slow-moving' begins at 30 percent at 
nine but disappears altogether froni the list of' uninportant constructs 
at seveijteen. (Data^on least- and jnost-inportant constructs are reported ' 

in detail in supplementary tables 18 an3 19.) ' . 

^ \ . • * , 

Decrees of Froedor. 

- Thenomber of cpnstruc^s which' are being neaningfully and differentially 
applied to_a sar.ple of elenicnts frorn a specif ied .donain is a direct r,easure 
of what earlier has been called the •degrees of'frcedom' in n construct 
systen. Several questions in- the "interviews and the opsn-endsd questionnaire 
' yielded measures of the number of different constructs elicited from each, 
student, and in each case the average shows a significant increase with 
age.^ Reasons ior liking or not liking stories rise from a mean of 1.4 
constructs elicited at six to'8.4 at seventeen; ways in which poems, , 
Stories, nnd rhymes differ from one another rise from 1.1 at si:: to 2.8 
at nine; reasons for rereading Cor not rereadinr,) a story or i^oGm rise 

from* 0^9' at' nine to 1.6 at seventeen; and reasons for roading a book 

' 1 I * ^ *^ 

f 

with a teacher or at* home rise from 1.1 at nine to 1.8 at seventeen. The 

%sins analysis of variance for' the first two^cics of data, median 
tests on adjacent age-groups for the second tMo sets. In each ca^e, - 
opposite poles reflecting, the saitie dir^crimination (6.^., happy-sad) were ^ 
"counted as a single construct, ha^zevor many^tines cither or both wore 
'used in the, course of a response. ' 2V9 ' 
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evidence from the various nea^ures of meaninsf ulncss' derived fron the * 
grids is loss direct, butr also on balance suggests that more constructs 



are being neaniYigf ully applied by the older students than by the younger 
ones. Though polarity falls with a'ge and total within-grid variation 
''retrains essentially constant, the younger children have more difficulty 
in labelling construct poles', have a much higher bias in their ratings, 
and shox7 less between-subject agreement in the rating of story-types. 

In its ZTiOst extreme form, the- degrees of freedon in a grid can 
be limited by, treating various elements or constructs as identical, 
and hence giving them the same ratings. The likelihood of this is ,to 
some extent constrained by .the size of the 'grid: every element that' 

is added provides an additipnal opportunity to discriminate (systematical-ly 

* • 

or by mistalte) among the constructs, and every additional construct 1 

provides an additional opportunity to discriminate among the elements. . 
For t^e relatively small orally administered grid$, both the number of 
constructs 'vzith .variance greater than zero and the number of elements 

which are not identically construed show significant increases froni^six 

10 ^ ■ ' i/ 

to nine. Uith the much larger T7ritten grids, very few of the elements . 

are identically construed at any age, but, an average of 2.5 consXructs- . 

continues to show no variance at nine (dompnred ^7ith 2.2 on the oral 

grids at the sane agp)» This falls to 0,4 by thirteen and remins low 

thereafter. All of these data suggest that the degrees of freedom in 

the constjrtfct system increase over the age-span being studied, though 

^Q^in the measures are less prec.ise than might bfe derived with^a'^ construct 

elicitation procedure.' t - , ' * - *• / 

A. Organization ; ' • ^ ' 

The T7ay in ^7hich a oerson manages the increased comolexify of 

l ' • ' ' 

higher degrees of 'freedom is to organize the information better*V The 

. , - - -. I I . .. . , -. - - ' . * 

^ The muaber.of con^tntcts fjlses from 5c8 at six to 7^8 at nine, the. 
numbet^of elements ^fbm 6^4 to 7.1. l^Iultivariato i^* for age-" 4.42, df « * 
2;39, p<.02, with sex and interaction^;' showing no significant differences'. 
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amount of organization in^ various psychological systf'ebls has usually been 
investigated under the general rubric of ^cdgnitive conplexity'; • such 



studies usually attempt to estimate the nuJ;^cr of independent dimensions 
of variation present -within a given ps^olo^icnl dorain (cf, Crockett, 
1965). This section vill similarly be concerned vith the nature and 
relative inioortance of independent dimensions in the construing of stories, 
but this will be treated 'as structure supcrinposed upon a construct system 
a Iready^ demonstrated to grow richer--and in that sense more complex — 
With age. 
DimensionaUty 

Dimensionality is conjperned simpl:;?- with the niinber of independent 

dimensions of variation present in a cjata matrix* The procedure that 

will be used here, both^ to s^udy the number of dimensions in the grids and 

later to study the nature of the various dimensions, is principal components 

amlysis,^^ This is a 'procedure ^|^ch statistically transforms the 

observed relationships among constructs arid elements into a new matrix 

. in ^Thich the dimensions are uncorrelated with one another. This new set 

of dimensions (or components ) is -ordered in terms of the relative amount 

of Jitformat ion which each dimension organizes^ Ilathematically* there is 

no reason to place more importance upon an earlier dimension than a later 

one; all of the dimensions are 'real' in terms of t'he observed matrix, 

and even vei-y small dimensions that emerge late in the analysis may 

appear consistently^ in different samples and hayq ^predictive importance in 

terms of some external criterion of interest, (cf.- Slater, 1964)» Still, 

the first fcv; comppnents often account for the majori.ty of the observed 

variation, and can be used as a parsimonious means to summarize the m^st 

. 

... » i 

^^The literature on this procedure and on factor analysis in general 
is .vast. Dempster (1969) provides a comprehensive .discusi;ion of -the'^ ^ . 
underlying rx-ithematical theory; Cattell (1966) includ.es mafiy disgiissions^ 
of its .applications in a. psychological confext;-^ Skater (1965, 1972b, 
'l972c^ describes its uso i^ the coritext of gri'dSp as 3;ell as further - 
details about the specific form, of the analysis used "^in the orescent >study#, 

■ ' •• ' 281 " • 
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inportant aspects of the data .matrix— or in our case, to indicate 
the nost important dimensions- of construing;* 



In the present series of studies, n principal components analysis* 

Hr^s carried out separately on each grid, using the facilities of the 

Kedical Research Council's grid analysis service (Slater, 1965^1972b)» 

\ , 

Since it was assusied that the importance of the constructs would change 
with age, the construct grades were not standardized before carrying 

out the components analysis; tiiis gives constructs with higher variation 

"12 ' ' 

greater weight i'n determining the structure -that results. 

The dimensionality of a data matrix is constrained only by its 

size, unless some of the constructs are identically applied or some 

of the elements identically construed, 7or the relatively small orally 

administered grids, there is in fact a discemable (but not statistically 

-significant) increase in the number •of independent dimensions, from 5»0 

at six to 5^8 at nine (out of a maximum of 7.0). In virtually-all cases, 

the dimensionality is reduced because tv?o or more elements are identically 

construed, receiving the s.ame ratings^ on' all of the constructs, . rather 

than because of restricted variation jbn the .Constructs themselves* On 

* i 
the much larger ^witten grids, almost all have the'maximum oC 8 independent 

dimensions, with only 9 out of the 100 (5 of these at age nine) having 

fewer. (Again, ^^en the dimensionality is constrained on these 3rids it 

is because of identically bonstrM'ed elements.) Within such limits, 

dimensionality becomes a quciStion of how igany c^omponents are 'significantly* 

large, but unfortunately there is nb general statistical solution to 

I , ' ' ■ ^ . - 

this problem (though t^iere are a number of more or less ad hoc criteria; 

* /i ' * ^ * ' ' 

cf. Cattell, 1956);"' This lerids us to ask instead a1)out: -the relative 

Im'pCKrfcj^&e j>i ^hti* various dim.ensions in each grid: do one or t\7o 

components seem to dominate?^ are there many small ones of approximately 



12 ' > 

Components are talcon on the matrix of sums ^ squares and cross 



products of the raw. scores^. 
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the same size? or Is there a gradual .falling off from large to small 
uith no clear discontinuities? 

' Mr^lt-rt^ies; in the present ^tudy^the-f i-gs-t-eompeno nt in eac h grid 
accounts for an average of 43 to* 55 percent of the total xri thin-grid 
variation, the second conponent for another 19 to 26 percent, and the 
third for 12 to 15 percent more (table 38). Though some of thq fluctuations 



^Table 38: Proportion of Variation in Ratings of Stories Accounted for by 
Components One to Six 

Avcrarce Percent of Total Variation 







Oral 


Grids 




Writ ten 


Grids 








Intcrvie^:s 


Conprchensivc 
School 


Selective , 
Schoolr. 






Age 6 
(p=2l)l 


Age a 
(n=22) 


Age 9 
(n=30) 


Age 13 . 
(n-30) 


Vge 13 
(n-20) 


Age 17 
(n=20) 


1. First Cor.ponent: 


Boys 
Girls 


48.0% 
50.4 


52.2% 
57.3 


43.7% 
42.8 


55.3% 
48.4 


49.2% 
41.5 


44.3% 
49.1 


2, Second Component: 


Boys 
Girls 


27.6 
24.8 


28.0 
23.0 


20.2 
21.5 


17.6 
21.2 


21.4 
23.1 


^ 21.0 
22.5' 


3. Third Coriponent: 


Boys 
Girls 


14.5 
14.6 


11.7 . 
12.5 


14.0 
• 13.8 , 


11.-2 
11.8 


10.8 
13.2 


13.5 
11.4 


4. Fourth Component: 


Boys 
Girlr, 


6.6 
6.6 


6.1 
5.4 


9.3 
9.6 


6.7 
7.6 


7.6 
• 9.2 


8.3, 
6.7 


5» Fifth Conponent: 


Boys 
Girls 


2.8 
2.6 


1.4 
1.3 


5.9 
5.9 


4.2 
4.9 


4.7 
5.7 

• 


5.9 
4.5 


2 

6. Sixth Component: 


Boys 
Girls 


0.5 
0.9 


. 0.5 
0.5 


- 4.0 
2.9 


3.8 
3.0 


3.3 
4.0 


3.8 
2.9 


3 

Multivariate F-5tatistics 


6 vs. 


9 


9 vs. 13 13 vs. 


13 13 vs. 17 


A-ge (or ^school) 
S^ex ( 
Interaction 

(df for each effect) 
Univariate Effects (.05) 


1.34 
1.73 
0.19 

(6;34) 




4.19*' 
2.69* 
0.91- 
(6;51) 


1.61 
2.24 ' 
1.64 

(6;41) 


1.32 
^0.26 . 

1.88 
(6;31) 


Age Cor school) 
Sgx 

Interacti.Ofi^^ . 




, 2 




1,3,4,5 


,6 1,4,6 
2 • 1,4,5 


- 1,3 


,4,5,6 



-*unitting 1 giri with no variation on any construct. 
^The orally administered grids have a maximum of 7 roots, the yritten 
grids a maximio of 8. The seventh averages less than 0.1 percent on the 
oral grids at six and nine. ^ 

^ » ^Based on the first six components. For the oral grids, the effects 
ore not orthogonal because of the disproportionate cell sizes; in each 
case^an effect is tested after' alloving for the influence of .other effects.. 

*^'P<.oi - >;-..;((-,28.8-..' • ^ 

***p-<»005 ' /,-.■.•;'•■. ■■ .Lli /- ,. , . ' o 



becveeii the various groups studied are .statistically significant, 
overan the 'striking feature of the\,results- is the lack of mjor shifts 
Tn"ti;r7r"^;ortion of "th^ Variation accounted for by .tKe-varJrou^omponents^- 
.individuaLs.^t all_ages seea to impose roughly the sane air.ount of structure 
upon these sets of spectator-role constructs, concentratinTthe variation 
in tlyjir ratings in a few irajor dimensions. The nu.-n.ber' of components 
which individually account for 10 percent or more of the within-grid 
variation averages 'roughly 3, ranging from a high of 3.2 to a low of 
2.7; these three coiTiponents account for an average of 90 percent of 
the variation in the oral* grids, and 80 percent in the larger, written 
grids. , 

These findings ^re consistent with those fron develdpnental studies 
undertaken using the senantic differential, a technique which provides a 
raatri:c of scores very similar to that from a repertory grid.- -rne 
■ correspondences are to some extent misleading, however, and obscure 
important methodological as well as conceptual differences in the t;7o 
approaches. Senantic differential scales (comparable tQ oi^ constructs) 
are applied metaphorically: often the scales do not-bear_any direct 
relationship to usua\. processes of construing the 'elements', and raters • 
are urged to respond quickly and intuitively. Uhen the scales are too 
directly applicable to the elements, -what has been called 'denotative 
coftfounding' nay occur, as a result of _the 'scales being applied literally - 
•rather' than metaphorically. From our point of view, such denotative 
'eonfounding' is' part 6f the, normal process of ^construing, and often the 
part in which we are most interested. Still, in spite of these differences 
developmental studies with the semantic differential have found that, at 
the level of the pooled^ grbu? dimensions" in which* they have be<^ 
interested, the proportion of variation accounted for by the early 
components remains remarkably consistent across age groups (Jliron and 
Osgood,".l966). Here we have found a similar consistency, in a new aroa,^^ 
' and have demonstrated that it ^<;g characteristic of individual gather than 
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group patterns of, responoG. 

If we consider our findings, that l) iTK>re constructs are used by. 



the older children than by the younger, and 2) tha proportion of uithin- 
grid variation explaijved by the early components, renin ins essentially 
stable with age, then t- ho per tr ail: whix:h "snerp.es is of dimensions vzhich 
become increasingly » deep* or •rich* with age. Perhaps through processes 
of articulation and entrainnent such as those discussed in the first 



chapter/an initial simole discrimination bet\7een 'good* and 'bad*, say, 

\ 



will becor.e a coniposite built up out of many related, contribufc-tn^ 



constructs* Thus at six, the variation accoiml:^ for by th^ first 

component is on the average equivalent, to 2^8 tines the inean per construct 

variation (ignoring constructs with no variation, at all in each grid); 

' l3 

this rises to 4-r3 tines the average per /construct variation by nine. 
Though. analyses such as these -do not neasure hierarchical depth directly, 
a systen of superordinatc ^and subordisu^te construct relationships would 

be pne way, of ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ results. 
Convergence in ?nt^|^3::i^9f Construing . 

The particular shape which the structure in a grid takes can be 
expressed as a sef of correlations ainong the constructs or — Fiore 
conveniently for many calculations — geometrically as angular distances 
between cons trup^ pairs. Eyery grid generates a set of angles relating 
each const^ftlct to every other construct in tha grid, and these angles ^ 
can in turn be used to compare the extent to which the construct Systen^s 
of -different subjects* are similarly organized* .Tt7o subjects can have . 
identical aisles betw6ei\ constructs even if their ratings on specific 
stories are totally ut^related; thus it irakes sense to look at convergence 
in angles b^'^wccn constructs just as .earlier we looked a t^ convergence in 

13 * ' ' ' 

Tliis measure of 3^izQ was calculateeSf or each grid separately anc^ 

then averaged. The difference between the ages is significant at the 

♦001 level, t « A. 25, df«42, two-tailed. . ' 



ratings of story- types* - 

Again, intraclass -correlation coof f i<;i^nts provide a inoasure of 



convergence. Tnesc are siunmarizied in table 39 and show that as age 
increases, the construct ^'ystens of these subjects steadily converge 
tovzard an agreed pattern of organization. Between-subject similarity as 
measured by this index rises from nearly zero at six to a substantial 
*-55 at seventeen, considerably higher than th<5 figures reported earlier 
for convergence^ in ratings on story-types. There are difficulties 



Table 39: Bet^reen-Subjecfc Consistency in Relationships Among Constructs 
^Relevant to stories T 



Oral 


Grids 


\ . 


Uritten 


Grids 


Interviews 


Comprehensive ^-^-SSTective 
School Schools 


Age 6 
(n-22) 


Age 9 
(n=22) 


Age 9 
(n=30) 


Ag 
<n 


e 13 
=30) 


Age 13- Age 17 
(n=»20) (n-20) 


.014 


.184 


.193 




.458 


.512 '.552 


.037 
.016 


.'l60 
,180 


.189 
.222 




.477 
.468 


.536 .553 
.471 .556 



All Students 

Boys, only 
Girls on,ly 

^For the oral -grids, these coefficients are based on 4*5 separate 
angles for each subject, for the written grids on 190. In the comprehensive 
school, a self -selected sample of 5 boys and 2 girls at age 17 had an 
intraclass correlation of .507. \ 



with this measure as*applied to the angles in the grids for the younger 
children, however, which may obscure a more substantial degree of ^between- 
subject agreement for them as well. The two factors of most importance 
are the restricted variation on some of the constructs, and the high 
degree of bias. ' 

A construct with no variatipn ^rithin a given grid Will have a zero 
correlation with every other construct* pften, this zcfro correlation is 
.at the furthest possible extreme from the correlation that emerge?, ^rhen 
the constructs in question both do vary: '.very good* and ♦one I like', 
for example, are higHly correlated in all of the' grids where both are 
used, but both show no variation (an!d have a zero correlation) in a 
substantial proportion ,of the oral grids. Some idea of the magnitude of 

- ■ 28(1 
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this effect can be ^drawn 'f rom the six year old snnip.le: here the average 
correlation botveon the t!7o constructs is' .289 if all grids are used. 



ERIC 



,but #946 if only those grids in^^rhich both constructs have variation 
greater than zero are included*.^' It my be that zero correlations 
emerging fror. constructs v/ith variation restricted, in this ^^ay, though 
interesting in the context of individual grids, are better treated as 
•missing values', about "^zhich the grid has not provided any information 
when average relationships across the group are being considered • 

The second complication in the use of intraclass correlations stems 
from the high degree of bias in the younger children's ratings: with 
most of the stories clustering toward one end of each construct, the 
correlations betTZecn constructs are sometimes determined by one or two 
deviant ratings; these may in turn be shaped more by the particular 
characteristics of the story being rated than by the general relationship 
bet^^een the constructs in question. (Similar difficulties in earlier 
grid formats led Bannister to constrain subjects to divide elements 
equally betvveen the poles, and later to rank-order them; cf. Bannister 
and Fransella, 1971.) Since the effects of both bias and restricted 
variance would tend to reduce the intraclass correlation for a given 
group, there are rea^sons to move on to look for graup patterns of ^ 
construing even in the youngest samples when^^'^aty^f irst sight, the 
intraclass correlations \7ould suggest there /is no convergence at all. 

5. Constiaict Systems at Six arid Nine 

Ik ' 

Group Patterns ^ , ^ ' , 

Structure can be examined either in the individual grids or by 

15 

pooling the grids from a given sample. The pooled matrices have the 

_ ' 

14 ^ ' ' { ' 

These and all other averag<^ correlation^ in this report are 

calculated as cosines of average angular distarlces. . , •* 

^^There are a number of ways in which this pooling can be" cdrried 
out; the analyses reported here are based on-'data matrices of lO^constructs 
by 176 elements (8 each from 22 Ss at each age), ignoring the categorization 
into story-types • _ • 2 '3 7 "^^-^ * ' ' 
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fidvnnta^^e of offering a parsinonious summary' of trends at oach af,e, and 



of miniiriizin^ the sorts of distortions discussed above; the individuA-l 
analyses have the advantage of directly presenting personal jc6ns true t 
systems. Here we will begin by looking at the results for each age-group 
and will then compare those results with the incflVidual analyses. 

At both six dnd nine, there are four dimensions each of which 
represents 10 percent or more of the total variation in the group inatrix; 
these dimensions are suircr^rised in table AO, with the three largest 
displayed graphically in figure 3. Before moving on to discuss them. 



however, a brief digression on the meaning of the tables and figures may 
be in order. The dimensions that result from a principal components analys 
are orthocjonal: . graphically they define angles of 90 degrees with one . 
another and numerical^) they are^ uncorrelated/ Simply ^put, knowing how 
a story is construed in terms of one of these, dimensions tells us nothing, 
whatsoever about how it will be construed on another.' The size (ignoring 
signs) of the 'loadings* on a component define the new scale which the 
variation along that component represents: a high loadii^ means that a 
construct is relatively important in defining the dimension, a low loading 
that it is more or less irrelevant to it. ^ - 

In napping a construct system as in figure 3 (belo^r), each construct 
is ^treated a,s an axis of the sphere defined by the first three principal 
components. All of the constructs and components intersect '^one another at 
the center of the sphere, and each touches the surface of the sphere 
twice, at opposite side^. The higher the correlation bet^xeen any two of 
these a::es is, the smaller will be the angle between them where they meet 
at the' center of tho^ sphere, and the smaller the di^^nce between them, 
where they touch the surfacfe. If one thinks of a map <?f the earth, then 
the perspective adopted in the maps is that of looking doim from above 
the Ilorth Pole: the center of' feach map represents the pole,, and the 
circuniforonco cbrresporids to the pnuatorial circle. One pole^ of each 
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corrstruct vill fall into each hemiisphere, so that only one half of the 
sphere is actually mapped* # 

* • In th^se naps, each construct 'is liorrtrayod as -though it touched 

the surface of the sphere; this introduces a certain amount of dis^tortion, ' 

i^^that it depicts the constructs as though each had equal weight in 

. /deteminin^ the structure^ This is not necessarily or even usually the 

case, since the total variation differs from construct .to crbnstruct, as 

does the proportion of that variation explained by the three coniponcnts 

♦ 

* depicted. (Both the total variation and the proportion of variation 
explained by the first three cor.ponents for each construct are reported 
in supolenentary table 15.) For these reasons, the * loadings' .^iven in 
table 40 offer in sons ways a better starting point in int(?rpretins 
the nature of the conporients; these loadings reflect the sxob^s^contr^ 
of each construct tb the total variation along the dinension. Though 
principal components analysis imposes a purely mathematical structure »* 
upon the data matri::, it is possible to use the loadings to interpret 

/^the structure in more general, albeit also more arbitrary, terns*: we 
can ask if the patterns of loadings arc such that we can specify a 
superordinnte construct ^7hich subsumes the constructs with large loadings, 
and which is irrelevant to those with low loadings. Labelling the 

I dimensions in this way Will make it simplet to discuss the results and 

to relate them to other findings about the development of literary response, 
but in talking about labelled components it is necessary to remember that 
we are simply using a convenient short-hand for a complicated set of 
results. 

Turning now. to the specific results, we find that at six the 

* 

dimensions are relatively loosely defined. The first component seems to 
represent what in the older samples will emerge as separate dimensions of 
•evaluati,on' and * sim.pllcity* ; * ends happily » hcis the highest single 
loading and 'teaches a lesson* is also closely related to it. The main , 
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evaluative constructs, 'very gobd* and 'one you like', have lox? loadings^ 

but nt 4er.st modiernte correl«ntions. They, are more closely related 

to the first coirrponent thna to any of the others, but because thej^o^m 

variation is sna^ll th^ have relatively little effect on the structure 

that results. The second component is concerned with the extent to which 

the story is construed as short and funny or long^ and serious; it seems 

to mark the* beginning of concern with 'simplicity* separate from the 

« 

general judgment involved, in the first component. The third clusters 
stories which are long, funny, and made up, and vxhich teach a lesson; 
the 'fourth is similar, buj: this time with ' teaches joined with ^really 
happened* and 'short'. Later components reflect residual patterns, or 
are domimite'd by single constructs. 

At. nine, the structifre has become much clearer. The first dimension 
of construing is related to the 'simplicity' of the story; its poles 
separate stories which are* construed as hard, long, serious, and for 
olderjchildren, from easy, short, funny ones for younger children, (In 
this form it is closely related to the second ^component of variation at 
age six,) The second 'component at nine is clearly concerned with making 
an evaluation of the story: is it one that is liked, good, ^interesting, 
and long? The third and laJter components are defined by single constructs 
or low residuayjoadings; they represent for the most part the lack of 
any further or^ganiza tion among the separate constructs in the system. 

The rather amorphous first component at six and' its disappearance 

at nine (where distinct dimensions of simplicity and evaluation appear) 

/ -i 
Is related to the heterogenous variances of; the constructs, 'Ends 

/ . ■ • . . 

happily* ,,x^hich has the larj^est loading on the first component at six. 



shows tho greatest shift of any construct; its standard deviation falls 

/ 

by morfe ^than 50 percent .between the two ages. At the same time, the 
variances of the evaluative constructs all increase, giving them 
greater;'' weight in determining the structure. Their relative lack 
of importance before nine parallels findings recently reported by 
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"Ccnnak, Sagotsky, and Moshier <1972). Studying encoding processes for ^ 
single words, they found that evaluative dimensions were -not used at 
all in their second grade sanpler'and were used only with great difficulty 
by their fourth graders; not till sixth grade did they find evidence " 
that evaluation was being clearly and easily used in- encoding. 

The results also provide some evidence that the matrix at nine is, 
as a whole, slightly more structured (as the intraclass correlations 
reported earlier suggest). The four components suncnari^z^ed in table AO 
account for 79.0 percent of the total variation at nine, but only 64»9 
percent at six; this reflects the fact that each of these early coniponents 
explains a slightly larger proportion of the variation among the older 
than it does among the younger children. (The difference in inagnitude 
bet57een these results and those from the analyses of the individual 
grids is not interpretable because of tiie differences in the size of 
the .grids; the individual grids are based on ratings of only £' 'ritles, 
the pooled analyses, on 1/6*) 

^ In figure 3, these changes are reflected in the positioning of the 
construct poles redative to one another on the surface of the sphere* At 
six, these poles are quite widely scatt-ered, \?ith very little clustering 
and little tendency toward alig^iment with the three principal axes* 3y 
*nine, clearer cljusters have begun to emerge, and there is 
shifting toward better alignment with the principal a:<es; 
and 'ends happily* remain clearly split between two or more dimensions. 



axes* (^Teaches 
ligned w\th the 



each f,alling half way between the horizontal and vertical 
a lesson", at the center of the figure, is very closely a 
»nOrth-south»^axis whi-ch corresponds to the third dimensi 
figures*) UetrospoctiVely, it is possible to find tracer 
which emerges at nine in the results at six, but this stiucture is much 
less clearly defined*^ 



also some 
only 'short* 



on in these 
of the structure 
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Individual Patterns / * 

The principal conponents analyses carried out on the individual 
grids provide another way to examine typical patterrts of construing at 
each age* It is difficult: to compare patterns in different grids, - 
especially so in the or al^ grids where several constructs regularly drop 
out of each grid because of a lack of variation* Still, it is possible • 

to roughly define each component in tenns of the construct which has the 

* " 16 

highest loading on it* Taking the first three components from each grid, 

'there are 62 of these, at six and 66 at nine (table 41 )• At six, these 



Table 41: Highest Loadings on Conpbnents One, T^-zo, and Three of 
Orally Administered Grids 

Percent of Grids vrith One Component 
Oriented Towards the Construct^ 



ConsttT-ict 


Af^e 6 


n^e 9 


1, Very, good-not ' , 


18.2% 


27,3% 


2, Teaches a lesson-doesn't 


40,9. 


59,1 


3, Really happened-radc up 


40.9 


9,1 


A, Easy to understand-hard , 


45.5 


50,0 


5, Ends happily-sadly 


40,9 


0,0 ■ , 


6, interesting-boring 


, 18,2 


18,2 


7, Long-short 


' 36.4 


36,4 


8, For older-for younger 


31.8 


9.1 


9, Serious-funny 


36.4 


63.6 


10, One you 1 ike-don' t 


0.0. 


18.2 


^Each component is taken as 


oriented toward 


the construct with the 



highest loading; tied loadings are credited under both constructs* Percents 
are based on 22 subjects at six and at nine, with^ 62 and 66 components, 
respectively, classified in all* , # 

' ' ■ : ^ I 

are relatively evenly distributed among the possible orientations, with 

the exception of the 3 evaluative constructs (*very good', 'one you like*, 

and 'interesting*); these define relatively few of the components* At 

nine, the pattern has become much sharper, with 'teaches a lesson', 

•serious-f umiy' , and 'easy' dominating* ' 'Long' also appears'in some of 

the grids and the evaluative constructs have become slightly more important. 



^^With the exception of 1 subject vho had no variation on any \ 
construct and another who used only 2 constructs; both were six year olds, 
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but 'really happened', 'ends happily', and 'for ol-der-for younger' all 
drop sharply in emphasis. As a set these changes mirror those in the 
pooled analyses* ' ' • ^ 

If patterns rather than''^iiply"tlic~RTg!^ on each construct 

are- considered, the results continue to parallel the groiip findings, at 
least a^the level of individual components. , Here the maps of the . 



group constellations of constructs in figure 3 provide the best sumniary 
of vhat is happening: individual construct systems seem to involve 
primarily a rotation of the axes of the sphere toward one or another 
central construct, with the whole structure tightening up around it in 
a sort of 'halo' effect and, especially at six, many of the other constructs 
dropping out of the system altogether* The individual patterns do not 
seem to contradict the group pattern so much as to pick selectively from 
it* To give some sense of this, 6 grids have been chosen a^t random 
from the six year 'old samples (3 each from the samples of boys and girls) 
and their results mapped in figure A (below)* To compare them wi^h the 
group structure, it is necessary to remember that each diagram represents 
a sphere which can be rotai^e^ in any direction, and that ea^h construct- 
lab'el represents only one pole^^ an axi.,s^£um through that sphere* 
As- one example of what this means, X76 can look at tKe two^cqnstructs 
•hard*' and ''for younger children* in Jon M**s map* These^appear .on ' 
opposite sides of- the map and seem very far apart, but they in fact^ 
represent twb closely related constructs* If the sphere is rotated 90 
degrees atound its vertical axis, *for younger* will appear just 
slightly left of center and *easy' (the opposite pole of 'hard*) will 

The axes in these spheres aire oriented so that they explain the 
greatest proportion of the initial variation, the next greatest proportion, 
and so on;- 'in the map, however, they have' been arbitrarily equated so 
that the maps will be spherical instead of ellipsoidal* In this 
spherical form their orientation is arbitrary: the configuration of 
constructs can be held fixed and the 3 orthogonal components rotated rwi thin 
it feo any criterion desired* 



Fip^urG 4: Spherical Maps of the First Three Dimensions of Construing 
in Selected Six Year "Olds , ' 



180' 



? / 


90° 

For ^ \ 

youn9;er 


Ends J 


;adly / 


\^ 




-90° 





• Jon M. (6;2) 
lOO.O percent'Of total variation 



'180 




-90° 
Karen K. (6;0) 
99,1 percent'of total variation 



900 



ERIC 



lr80° 




-90O 

Michael H. (5; 12) 
86,7 percent of total variation 



180 




Tere^j H. (5;l2) 
82.3 percent of total variation 




-90° 

Stephfi'n R. (5; 10) 
82,5 peccent of total variation 



-90° 
Beth B. (5;9y 
80;0 percent of total/yariation 



emerge just slightly right of center, below the horizontal axis# Jon, 
then, as one dimension in his construing of stories separates easy 
stories f-or younger children fron hard stories for older ones; bjr " 
rotating, the axes in the cap £or the six year olds slightly, a very 
similar dimension can-.be made to appear for the group as a \7hole. 

The question which we cannot answer on the basis of the present 
data is ^^hether low ^intraclass correlation coefficients among the 
various grids at six and nine are the r^ult of stable individual 
differences in^p^tterns of construing, on of within-subject lack of 
stable structure in the pe.rsonal' construct systems being studied* Either 
situation would lead to the sort of results reported , and both are 
probably to some extent operating in these samples* Lack of reliability 
in individual patterns is probably especially imiportant at six, an age 
when thinlcing in general tends to be mote syncretistic and less systematically 
structured into the sorts of patterns the grids are designed to measure* 
It would be interesting in another study to measure' whether an individual 
on retesting would show a pattern of construing more similar to his oto 
initial pattern, pr to the pattern which emerged from* the pooled results 
from his age group* ^ \ ^ " . 

6* Construct Systems from TJinetto Seventeen 



Group Patte't'ns > - • *• 

The oral grids with nine year olds show t^7o clear, dominant 

dimensions of c^onstruing, one related to evaluation and the other to 
the perceived simplicity of the stories in question* In the written grids 
used with the older students, the same tx^o dimensions continue to appear, 
domiruiting the results in each sample-*. Changes in construing as the 
systems nature seem to center on the relationship of particular constructs 
to these more general systems, as well as on the emergence of certain 
minor components of particular interest* 

Factor loadings from these various analyses are summarized in 



table 42, with the first ^hree components of the oldest and youngest 
samples impped in f igure 5, -The first "component in all four samples is, 
a general evaluative one, accounting for 201percent of the variation 
"among' the nine year olds; this rises to about one-third f or <t11, three' 
of the older samples • This increase in the proportion of the total 
variation explaihed represents a general 'tightening' of the constthct 
system around this dimension; the number of constructs^ showing at 

least moderate loadings on the first component rises from IQ at nine to 

18 * 
17 at seventeen. Even the construct which these older students add 

to their grids is systematically related to evaluation, though the 

specific construct added varies from individual to individual; 

Within this general pattern of increasingly tight integration of 

the constructs into a general evaluative dimension, a number of particular 

shifts are of special' interestV, 'Disturbing' shifts gradually from a* 

negative relationship to evaluation at nine (correlating. -♦350) to a 

highly positive one (#719) by seventeen; during the same period, 'ends 

happily' changes from a positive (#198) to a negative (-♦474) characterist 

Both of these can be interpreted as results of the tendency of the older 

•students to accept the story as a ^7ay of discussing an alternative vie^7 

of the world, one which may upset their own view and force them to 

\ 

recpnsider^ ('Kakes me thinlc' shows a slight increase in its relationship 
with evaluation during this period, but its results are complicated by 
the tendency of the nine year olds to treat this constructnas equivalent 
to •hard enough to keep me interested' or, alternatively, 'hard enough 
to teach me to read tetter'; these alternative construals are also 

^^The absolute size of loadings on components of unnorrialirod^(i#e#, 
unstandardizcd) scores varies with the total variation in the grid--and 
hence with sample size as well as with changes in the "mean square 
variance^. As a criterion for comparing the various grids in this study, 

••moderate' loadings were defined as those representing 20 percent or 
-more of the average^per construct variation; this is approximately equal 
to loadings of •45 in the analysis of a ^correlation matrix^ 
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Table 42: Principal" Components of "Written Grids,- Part One 



First: Cowonont-, 



ComorGhensive School 



SclGcfive Schools 



GonstrucC 



Age 9 
Loading (r^ 



A so 13 



)' 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Very -good 
Disturbing 
Dull 

W&rks out. . . 
Teaches a -lesson 
Original 

Easy to understand 74.6(-.163) 



21. 1 ( .804) 
-8.6(-.350) 
- l5.8 (-.620) 
.4.5( .149) 
^ 10. 0( .354) 
1.9-( .065) 



21. 2( 
8.4( 
- 18. 0 ( 
-10.0( 
16. 3 ( 
16. 9( 



.830) 
.306) 
..677) 
-.378) 
.608) 
.640) 



Could happen. . . 
Ends happily 
SlON^-novin? 
Fjull of violence 
U6 11 -written 
Absorbing 
Makes, me think 
.Simple 
Serious 
One I like 
Like real life 
Interesting... 
One additional" 

Latent root • 
Percent variation 



6.5( .258) 
4.5( .195) 
-6.8(-.235) 
3.3( .125) 
14. 4 ( .624) 
13. 1 ( .429J 
19. 1 ( .595) 
-5.1(-.169) 
15. 4 ( .516) 
20. 7 ( .787) 
13. 7 ( .458) 
20. 7 ( .710) 
4.9( .164), 
3111.3 
19.9% 



-0.4(--.0l5) 
10. 2( .385) 
,7.2(-.272) 
- l2.7 (-.460) 
.387) 
.722) 
.795) 
.806) 
-.417). 
.699)- 



9.9( 
13. 7( 
20. 4( 
21. 7 ( 
■11. 6(. 
18. 8( 



21. 4 (. .817) 
,17. 4 ( .628) 
21.4 ( .832) 
8.7C .a20) . 
4780.0 
34.4% 



Second Component 



.A pe 


13 


Age 


17 


Loc*idinn(r? ,0 


Loadin^Cr^ 0 


< 


. 819; 


^0 ')( 
^\ 


• / J 


^ 11.5a 


.555) 


1 J • /\ 


7 1 0 ^ 


-14. 0(- 








-11. 0(- 


c / o \ 

.548) 




S94^ 


7.8( 


.400; 


11 /, t 


. jo^j 


-10. 2( 


.535; 




fyftl \ 

. OM- / ; 


-1 .6(- 


•.081; 






7..3( 


.377) 






-6. 2(. 


.327) 


-10. J Q 


/. 7 /. ^ 




•.^94) 




- • J / j; 


3.4( 


. zov ; 






1-1. 8( 


• 742) 


9.8( 


.66$-) 


17. 8C 


..863) 


15. 5( 


.749) 


13. 9( 


.68p) 


17.0( 


.804) 


-i6.1(- 


..286) 


-.10. 7( 


-.479) 


9.5( 


.455) 


1'2.2( 


.603) 


17. 2( 


.811) 


14. 0( 


.719) 


13. 3( 


.638) 


11.9( 


.522) 


13. .5( 


.767) 


13. 4( 


.774) 


8.9( 


.407) 


11. 8( 


.533) 


2560.0 


2919.3^ 




32.5% 




34.7% 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10: 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Very good 6 

Disturbing -10 

Dull ' -7 

Works out... 13_ 

Teaches » lesson -8 

Original -1 

Easy to understand 20 

Could happen. . . ' -1 

Ends happily 10 

Slow -moving -4 

Full of violence -11 

We 11 -written . 6 

Absorbing 0 

'tokes me think -5 

Simple 21. 

Serious - 16 

One I like 8 

Like real life -6 

Interesting... 1 

•One additional _2 

Liitent root 2057.1 
Percent variation - 13.2%, 

1 



.2( .235) 
.5(-.429) 
.5(-.293) 
M .448) 
.l(-.286) 
.8(-.a6'2) 
.±i .706)* 
.7(-.065) 
.5( .457) 
.-3 (-.149) 
.7(-.443) 
:2( .?70) 
.4( .012) 
.6(-.l75) 
J.( .718) 
il(-.538) 
.6( .326) 
.^(-.230), 
.1(. .038) " 
.3( .079) 



. 7.6( .299) 
- 15. 0 (-. 5-^3) 
-9.1(-.344) 
15. 1( .546) 
-2.2(-.082) 
3.3( .124) 
18/lC .692) 
^-l.S(-.070) 
16. 2( .609) 
-l0.2(-.369) 
-9.1(-.355) 
, 5.0( .261) 
' 5.7( .222) 
-2:7"(.-.lOlJ 
14. 4 ( .517) 
^8.8(-.32S) 
, 9.9( .379) 
-1.4(-.049) 
3.4'( .132) 
-1.2 (-.044) 

' 1852.9 
13.3% 



6.2( .3^6) 
-7.5(-.362) 
-9.5(-.474) 

2.9( .144) 
-3.6(-.m) 
-1.0(-.05l) 
16.6 ( .816) 

3or2(-.oiO) 

5.7( .298) 
-9.6(-.488) 
- 10.2 (-.5Q7) 
3.4( .215) 
6.U .295) 
-6.5(-.32l) 
14 .4 ( .675) 
- l3.2 (-.635) 
8.7( .411) 
-3.6(-.l72) 
1.6( .090) 
^1.4(-.063) 
1274.4- 
16.2% 



5.3( 
- 10. 3 ( 
-10. 0( 



.318) 
-.474) 
-.519) 



2.S( .134) 
-l'.3(-.;)63) 
2.1( .109) 
15. 2 ( .705) 
2.2C .101) 
9.7 ( .446) 
- 12.5( -.5S1) 
-6.3(-.290) 
3.4 ( -.231) 
9.5 ( .458) 
-3.1(-.147) 
13. 7 ( .611) 
-8.2(-.405) 
10. 0 ( .512) 
-0.1 (-.005) 
'^3.1( a81) 
4.5( .205) 
1 2^/8.3 
i5.2% 



Principal component ff~-fr on the' group ra^: score suns of squares and 
cross products, based on ratinjts of 270 stories in each of the comprehensive 
school samples, and 180 stories in thd selective school samples. Loadings 
representing ,20 percent or more of the- average variation per construct arc 
underlined; these 20 percent points are 12.5, 11.8, S.9, and 9.2 for the 
four samples in the order tabled. 























Table 42:. ' Principal 


Components of V* 


ritten Gri.ds 


, Part - 


Two 


• 












^Thifd Comnonent 














Comorohensivc 


School 


Selective 


School 










Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 


13 ' 


Age 


17 




^ Construct 


Loadin^:(r^ a) Loadin^(r^ j) 


Loadin'^Cr? -j) 


Loadinr;(r4 j) 




1. 


Very good 


. -2.8(-.l07) 


-4.7(-.l86) 


-3.3( 


-.185) 


-0,8( 


-.048) 




2. 


Disturbing 


2.1( .086). 


5.0( .181) 


-0.7( 


-.002) 


-3.0( 


-.136) 




-3. 


Dull 


5a( .198) 


9.8( .371) 


2.4( 


.122) 


2.3( 


.113) 




■. < 4. 


\Jorks out... 


8.9( .293) 


4.9( .178) 


-3.6( 


-.180)' 


-2.0,( 


-.097) ^ • 




5. 


Teaches a lesson 


9.1( .324) 


9.9( .366) 


-4.0( 


-.203) 


-i.4r 


-.069) 




6* 


Original 


12. 8( .442) 


3.7( .141) 


-2.7( 


-.142) 


0.0( 


.000) 




7. 


.Easy to* understand 7.5( .263) 


8.0( .305) 


'3.7( 


.184) 


2.6( 


.119) 


- 


■ 8. 


Could happen. 


5.7(\226) 


l^.Of .606) 


14. 2( 


.728) 


12. 7( 


. .578) 




9. 


Snds happily 


1.0( .045) 


4.2( .156) 


-5.3( 


-.276) 


' 2.1( 


.096) 




10, Slow-mdvi-ng 


11. 5X .397) 


5.9( .214) 


2.6*( 


.130) 


7.0( 


.325) 




U. 


Full of violence 


9.X^361) 


-2.2( -.086) 


-1.7( 


-.084)' 


-12.2( 


-.560) 




12. 


Well-wri tfeen 


-0.6(-.028) , 


-1.5(-.077) 


-4.3( 


-.267) 


0.9( 


.062) 




13. 


A bsorbing 


-11. 7( .383) - 


-2.8(-.ll0) 


-o.9( 


-.046) 


, -2.a( 


-.136) 




14. 


Makes ne* think 


7.8t .244) . 


2.4( .087) 


1.4( 


.069) 


-0.5( 


-.025) 




15. 


Simple. 


12. 1( ..400) 


6.7( .243) 


7.3( 


.343) 


^ 0.9( 


.041) 




16. 


Serious 


2.8( .093) 


2.7( .102) 


0.'2( 


.009) 


5.5( 


.271) 




17. 


One I lil'ce ' 


-2.8j[-.l05) 


-3.9(-.l50) 


-2.6( 


-.121) 


-1.1( 


-.056) 




-18." 


Like real life 


8.3( .276) 


13. 3( .497) 


9.7( 




15. 1( 


.662) 




19. 


Inter^stincr. . . 


3.4( .116) 


-0.3(-.012) 


-0.6( 


-.037) 


-0.6( 


-.033) 




20. 


One additional 


-l0.8(-.363) 


-7.-5(-.275) 


3.1( 


.141) 


-1.8( 


- . 080) 






Latent root 


1233.9 


985.5 




490.9 




664.3 






Percent variation 7.9% 


7.17. 




6.2% 




7.97. • ' 










3 

Fourth Comoonent 








1. 


Very good 


.4.6(-.l74) 


-0.6(-.024) 


-0.0( 


-.000) 


2.2( 


.133) 




2. 


Disturbinr^ 


7.9( .320) • 


6.7( .244) 


-1.6( 


--.078) 


-1.2( 


-.054) 




3. 


Dull 


4.3( .169) 


1.8('' .066) 


• 2.1( 


.105) 


0.4 ( 


.021) ' 




4. 


v/orks out . . . 


2.7 0 .090) 


-2.6(-.093) 


7.8( 


. .338) 


4.0( 


.191) 




5. 


Teaches a lesson 


-3.0(-.l05) 


0.7( .025) 


- 7.3( 


.373) 


5.7( 


.279) 




6. 


Original 


-0.5(-.0l7) 


-3.5(-.134) 


-2.2( 


-.117) 


4.8( 


.251) 




7. 


Easy to understand '5.9( .208) 


' 5.8( .222) 


1.6( 


.080) 


-5.6( 


-.258) • 




8. 


Could happen. . . 


9.7( .385) 


1.8( .069) 


1.7( 


.085) 


-6. 1( 


-.278) 




9. 


Ends happily 


-1.8(-.078) 


-8.7(-.327) 


■6.2( 


.327) 


4.3( 


. 199) 




10. 


Slou-r\oving 


0.4( .015)^ 


-4.1C-.148) 


-l.K 


-.059) 


9.0( 


.421) 




11. 


Full of violence 


.3.1(-.118) 


5.8( .225) 


3.7( 


.183) 


-10. 1( 


-.461) 




12. 


Uell-written 


.3.3(-.143) 


0.8( .041) 


-O.K 


-.005) 


2.5( 


.170) 




13. Absorbing 


9.9( .324) 


-0.5(-.020) 


-0.3( 


-.016) 


-0.9( 


-.043) 


j 


14. 


Nakes me thini: 


5.0( .156) 


-3.7(-.l37) 


-5.0( 


-.246) 




.IV/) 


V 


15. 


Simple 


2.9( .095)*- 


11. 4( .412) 


l.K 


.050) 


-0.3( 


-:oi2) , 




16. 


Serious 


-.3.7(-.125) 


-8.0(-.296)'^ 


, 3.4( 


.163) 


-2.3( 


-.116) 




17. 


One I like 


-4.8(-.184) 


0.6( .021) 


-0.4( 


-.017) 


.1.7( 


.086) 




18. 


Like real life 


16. 1( .539) 


3.P( .108) 


0.7( 


.o:}5) 


-4.0( 


-.175) 




19. 


Interesting. . . 


-3.7(-.127) 


-l.l(-.044) 


0.5( 


.029) 


-0.8( 


-.045) 




20. 


One additional 


18. 3( .613) 


16. 6(. .611) 


15. 3( 


.699) 


10. 8( 


.490) 






Lfttont 'root 


1047.7 


. 726.5 






/ 


501.9 ■ 






Percent variation 6.7% 


5.27.' 




5.8% 




6.07.. 






3 

bigns reflected for all except the nine 


year old sample. 




o ■ 
ERIC 






30.3 


0 






0 
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ovaluntivej. A gradual co-opting of • original' and •completely absorbing* 

: as part of the general evaluation represents l:e5S n shi -ft in meanin,^ than 

an acquisition of one: both of these terms enured- voca bular y dif f^icult ies 

for many orThc^ine year~olds. Changes in 'original*, however, may 

also be due in g^tt to changes in what is expected from a story; the 

related construct 'works out as you would expect in. the end' moves from 

a positive relationship (.1^5) at nine to a strongly negative one (-•524) 

at seventeen^ , ^ . • , ^ . 

■j^ " The emergence of- this general evaluative factor in all of these 

samples accords well with previous studies of literary response. In spite 

of differences in the gen'tes being studied (poetry or prose, in fragments 

or coTTiolete), in the variables (from word counts'' to ranlc order in;:'s of 

"preference to* semantic differential scales), in the methods of pooling 

, data (across subjects to obtain estimates of 'true' ratings on individual 

selections or across selections to obtain averages for each subject), and . 

in. the statistical procedures used to obtain factors (with and without 

orthogonal or oblique rotation, using principal components or other methods 

of factoring, with various estimates of comnunality), a general factor 

variously labelled as 'aesthetic judgment', 'evaluation', 'general liking', 

19 

and so on has consistently emerged. 

None of these studies, however, the present investigation included, 
in themselves demonstrates that this factor is the most imt>ortant dimension 
of construing, simply because in one way or another the constructs being 
* * studied have been selected by the investigator. Kuch of the early work^ 

was in fact specifically designed to investigate dimensions of_ preference ; 
^ the present study ^/as more general in its approach, but the constructs ^ ^ 
were nonetheless supplied .to the subjects and do not represent a random 
selection from those that each would normally apply to stories. (It is 

^^Cf. Carroll (1960);, Gunn (1951),^ Harpin (1966), Vine (1970), 
^ ' Williams, ^"inters, and Hoods '( 193S) ; for general summaries, sep Squire (1969)," 

EI\[C Purvcs and ^eech (1972), and C1973). 



encouro'ging here thiit the constructs added to the grid shox^ essentially 

the saipo distribution in the Purves-Rippore subcategories as those that 

vere* supplix2d. ) V.^'e can conclude quite reasonably that evaluation is^a_ 

major dimension of construing, but there is no data ]£et to d(enonstrate 

that it is the xSgor .dimension. Its sis^e toi^jjr^^Ci to the other coniponents 

in the analysis is to An inAst-erainable c^tent^^an artifact of the " 

particular constructs and story-types used; indeed, in the selections 

used for the oral and \^itt6n grids at age^ nine, evaluation emerges ^ 

the second and first component, respectively, not uniformly as the 
20 

largest. . 

4 ♦ 

Evaluation as it energos in these samples beafs a cloS:e resemblance 
to the general dimensiorf of ^'evaluation' that has onergGd repeatedly and 
consistently on the* semarltic differential. In developmental .studios with , 
the semantic dif f efonbial, hot/ever, the structure of evaluati"on has tended 
to stabilize at" adult patterns at ft%>out ''^e^age of nine (lliron and Osgood, 
1966), ^ Our results suggest that vhile that may be true xzith the semantic 
dliforential' s^ generalized, metaphorical approach, very clear and 

meaningful" differences in st:jaature continue to appear at later ages in 

5 ■ 4 

the more focussed <3imensi6n o'f evaluation in the spectator role.. 

The second dimension of ):onstruing which emerges from all of the - . 
samples is. related to* )ioif simple the story is judged to be;' this accounts 
for from 13 to 15 percent of the total variation at each age and, like 
evalyati^n, sho:^s a gradual increase in the number of constructs which 
are at least moderately related to it. Two constructs--^easy to understand* 
and • simple' --'are consistently related to this second component; the 
others .vary in their loadings from sample^ to saJnple, for th6 most part not 

* 20 ' ' ' 

Tliis is a problem which can have cHO final solution, oven with 

elicited rather thafi supplied constructs. The relative importance of a . 

component of variation vary with the particular context in which 

it is measured, and there ^-cs^ many different contexts which are of interest. 
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fts drninatically or consistently as occurred for the firsE .dimension, 

•Works out as you would expect in the end' becomes less stronsly relntod 

to simplicity <in the older samples, a change that in part reflectn its 

gradual 'absorption as a reason for not liking stories. 'Slow-movinc' 

,^comes more strongly '(and negatively") related as age rises, however, 

which may' be the result of a greater acceptance on the part of the older 

students of slow, difficult, but stfcll good stories— tl;ius reducing its 

relationshj^o to evaluation^. 'juH'. becomes more closely (again negatively) 

associated with simplicity at "^e olcjer ages, probably because of the 

changes in its meaning (disctfssed above). Finally, tV7o of the evaluative 

constructs increosingly share some variation with the second component: 

both « completely absorbing' and »one I like» (bu^ not 'very good* or 'well- 

written') are tied with 'easy' stories by. the older students. This is 

the f ifst evidence we have had of any separation of personal from public 

systems of construing (or of 'liking' from 'judginc?'), and vill be^ 

considered in more detail in the next chapter., • 

A similar dimension contrasting simple and complex works has also 

' been- described in studies by Eysenck (1940) and Britton (1952)., though 

« ^ 

' they were concerned with preference orderings among poems rather than 
with general processes of construir\g.' It may also be related to 
»abstractness' in Carrol^.l^s Xl^60)rstudies of prose style; ' this clustered 
profound, abstract^^and 'hazy* works' wjLth 'complex' ones. Finally, 
semantic differential studies. "have found a 'potency' factor which is Jn - 
many ways similap, and which .seems to reflect the amount of 'work' or * * 
effort associated with a given element (Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, 1957)^ 

Cpnsidering. changes in construct meaning^ and in loadings across 
the full age range, this din^ension of 'simplicity in construing stories ^ 
^ shows a gradual bujt cjear redefinition: for the ybungest subjects its 
polo is usually 'haW , reflecting primarily the len'xth and reading 



difficulty /posed by the work; for the older, its pole , tends to be 'complex' 
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or 'serious*. Sone further sense of these changes emerges Iron looking 

nt typical .pairs of stories^which individual children place at opposite 

21 

erxds of this dimension: 

S indole Not Simple 

, Three Little Pigs - Bedknobs and ^^st^nSt^icks (Dennis D., 9; 8) 

\ Sleepin::; Beauty - Treasure Island (Roger S., 10; 1) : 

Disneyland Stories - Boc5k of Modern Heroes (Alice L., 9;fl.l) 

The Princess and the Pea - The Silver Sword (faye C, 9; 11) 



The Hobbit * Great Expectations (Wlter Np,«i7:5) 

Ice Station Zebra - The Go-iJetV7een (Noel G,, I7;ll) 

Cider with Rosie - "^rd 7imes (Fran 'J., 17 ;5) 
1984 Far From the Madding Crowd* (Holly 0., 17 ;3) 

Among the nine year olds, this contrast is to a large extent between 

stories intended! for different audiences: fairy stories, and children's , 

books versus ones directed at xijiLdren nearer early adolescence, (It is 

useful .to recall here that on the oral grids at nine, the comparable 

dimension of simplicity had the construct *for younger ' chi Idren* strongly 

associated with it..)^ Among the seventeen year olds, the contrast is 

between simple and complex books, all of which are* adult; this is the 

sort of contrast that has been found in- earlier investigations, which 

have for the most part used relatively mature students. Corresponding' to 

this shift in the composition of 'simplicity^ there may also ^ 

reduction in its importance relative to 'evaluation* . On both the oral 

and! written grids at age nine,, the first and second components are of 

nearly equal size; by seventeen tKey differ by a ratio of. some tX7o to one* 

The next dimension* to^ appear with any regularity in the four samples 

is related to the 'realism* of the story, and accounts for frdm 6 to 8 ' ' 

percent of the variation in each case. This emerges as the third 

component in the three ol^er samples, but only as the fourth in the nine 

year olds' grids. It is defined primarily by the constructs 'could 

•happen to me or my friends', and 'like real life', 'l^ut the first of these . 



21. • ^ ' 

We are looking here at loadings of particular stories on the 

various components of the group matrix, and considering witl\in-subject 

contrasts. 30"^ 



is relatively unimportant to the nino year olds: they apparently 

; ( 

discrimi'nnte betwee^t stories which arc 'like real life' and those which 
nre not, but do not see much connection between any of the stories and 
their own lives. .(Their ratings average 4,2 on a scale rangin?r from *1* 
for stories that they ^agree completq^ly* could happen to them, to '5* 
for stories they f disa^^ree completely' could happen to them.) In the 
seventeen yea-r old sample, these realism constructs are joined by 
*'full of violence*, with a correlation of -•560» 

•Realism' in these older samoles seems to be a continuation oT 'tfte 
six year olds' concern with whether or not stories are real or made up, > 
but Jrtodified into a contiia^t between 'realistic' and. 'based on fantasy', 
though very few of the subjects at any age verbalize it quite that way# 



The exanoles below again give some sense of the changing nature of the 

discrimination: / 

Real istic^ - flot l[lealisti,c 

The Vikings . - Mary Poppins (George E., 9; 10) 

Jennings Goes to School - Doctor Doolittla (Grant H., 9;0) 

The Silver Sword i - ^The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe 

(Kenneth 3^,' 10; 0) 

The Lion, the V'itch, and 

tho \rardrobe The Silver Sword (Luella R., 9;6) 

Katie in Paris - 'i/here the Wild Things Are (Helanie A., 9 

The Loneliness of the Long * - , 

Distance Runner - Macbeth (Frank G», 17 ;0) 

The Lost Domain - The Confidential Agent (llorman G., 17 ;9) 

Emma * - Lord of the Rings (Faye 17 ;5) • 

The Go-Bet?reen - Funeral in Berlin (Tracie C., 18;7) ^ 

Kenneth and Luella both use this dimension to separate The Silver Sword / 

from The Lion^ the VJitch^ and the Wardrobe , but they totally disagree 

about which is the 'realistic' member of the pair--a healthy .reminder at 

this point of the pei^sonal nature of construing, however similarly the 

constructs my seem to be organized. At nine the nature of the 

discrimination is relatively c lenr, but by seventeen the opposite pole 

of realism is being used for works as diverse as Jlncbeth and Lord of the 
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Rlnn:s » It may. be that at both* ages fantasy is defined much-.as vre used 
it in discussing- stories children^ tell, as the perceived distance between 
the World of the story and that of the render'*^ o^7n life and world-view. 
The present data are no more than, su2p:est^ive, however, of possibilities 
to explore in future investigations. 

To the extent that the constructs which each student chose to 
add to his. o^m grid arc unrelated to one another, the twentieth, construct, 
in these analyses will account for approxinately 5 percent of the total 
variation and will show only random relationships with any'.of the other 
cot^^tructs. These constructs-added determine the fourth component in 
th^ thirt'een and seventeen year old samples, and the third component at 
'age. nine; later components are similarly determined by the variation 
specific to single cofis.tructs or by very low loadings reflecting residual 
variation* tMter the^ fifth, Qone of the components' accounts for as 
lauch as 5 percent the total variation at any age^ • 
Individual Patterns '* 

In tlie written grids, with their greater 'number of constructs and 
with stories chosen by the student? prbducing a more iSetero^^eneous set 
of elements, it is possible tjo interpret the dimensions in each grid 
individually much a^ we have done already. for the group patterns. This 
was done for the first, 3 components of each of the lOO written grids on 
the basi^ of construct loadin£;s; the classification was completed before- 
the group analyses were begun in order to avoid any bias in the patterns 
that might be recognized. Table 43 summarizes the results, with each 
component classified into one of the four most frequent patterns, or 
left unclassified. : * » " . 

^ Over 90 percent of the persona I~construct systems in each •sample 

j . 

,show a clear evaluative dimension; in nost cas'es this is the largest 



among the components observed. A dimension representing the 'simi>lici ty* 



of the stories being construed occurs in about two-thirds of the grids. 
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Table 43: Summary of Components One, Two, nnd Three in Individunl 
Written Gridsl 

Percent of Grids in Which the 



Component 

Evaluntlon? At All 
As first component 
As second component 
As third component 

Simp.licity: At All 
As first component 
As second component 
As third component 

Seriousness: At All 
As fir^t com^jpnent ' 
As second component 
As third component 

RecTlism: At All 

As first cc^^nponent 
As second component: 
As third component 

Unclassified: At/All 
As first component 
As second component 
As third componont 



Comprehensive 
School 


Sele9tive 
Schools 


Ape 9 
(n-30) 


Age 13 
(n=3O0 


Age 13 
(n=20) 


Ap.c 17 
(n=20) 


93.37. 

80.0.. 
10.0 
3.3 


100.0% 
■ 96.7 
3.3 
0.0 


95.0% 
'95.0 
0.0 
0.0, 


90.0% 
70.0 
20.0 
0.0 


66.7 


73.3 


55.0 


65.0 



13.3 
33.3 
20.0 

16.7 
3.3 

10.0 
3.3 

^6.7 
, 3.3 
,23.3 
0.0 

96.7 
0.0 
26.7 
70.0 



0.0 
43.3 
30.0 

'20.0 
3.3 

10.0 
6.7 

36.7; 

0.0' 
16.7 
20.0 

70.0 
0.0 
23.3 
46.7 



0.0 
30.0 
25.0 

70.0 
0.0 
55.0 
15.0 

20.0 
5.0 
0.0 

15.0 

60.0 
0.0 
15.0 
45.0 



15.0 
40.0 
10.0 

25.0. 

5.0 
20.0 

0.0 

60.0 
10. 0 
20.0 
30.6 

60.0 



0.0 

5.0 :h 

55.0 



For n' summary of the loadings on these cojilDonents , cf . supplementnrv 
tfible- 22. • ° ■ y . J 



usually_as the second component in the analysis. A 'realism' factor 

emerges less consistently; if appears in a low of 20 percent of the grids 

at thirteen in the selective school and in a high of 60 percent in the 

seventeen j^tear old sample. These fluctuations reflect" the emerg.ence of 

another dimension .which is not 'so evident in the, group, results:* 

seriousness nppearS among the first three components in about 30 percent 

of; the grid's,^ including fully 70 percent of those from the thirteen year 

^ *^ . ' ' 

old -selective school samples. This is dominated by the constiruct *serious% 

c ' ' * * • . 

wif>h *iiard», 'How', 'disturbing', 'unexpected ending', » teaches a lesson',. 

*sad ending', '"makes me think', and '^like real life^ all relatively 
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frequently associated with it» In figure 5*s naps, it represents 
further separation of •serious* from the o^her clusters, somet^nes with 
sinplicity in turn collapsing with evaluation and other times with a| 
three rcraining separately defined* In the younger comprehensive school 
samples, this seriousness component occurs almost exclusively in the 
gr/ds from girls, but with the older selective school students it is 
equa/ly likely from either sex» The 'importance of seripusness as an 

independent dimension is at its peak in the thirteen year old selective 

/ 

school samples from both the boys and the girls schools. If We recall 

4:he results from our analysis of levels in the discussion of stories 

(in chapters VII and VIII), these samples were also the first to show 

much analysis and generalization in their essays;, their conprehensive * 

school peers continued to be concerned primarily with sumncir izing the 

action and details of the {)lot# This suggests that the emergence of 

' 'seriousness*" may rfef ledt> the new and still novel recognitipn by these 

students that works can have a message and serve a purpose beyond 

simple entertainment, that »their form is controlled rather than arbitrary 

Literature is emerging as something 'serious* and 'adult*, and as 

such these characteristics receive unusual attention in the responses. 

3y seventeen, when students are more familiar witjbi such an approach, 

this dimension again collapses, leaving evaluation, simplicity, and 

realism to dominate in most the grids. 

These four dimensions account for better than t%7o-thirds of all 

of the components analysqd in detail. At nine, 57 percent of the grids 

eontain 1 component (of the first 3) left unclassified, a proportion 

that falls to 60 percent in the seventeen year old sample. None of 

these unclassified components represents the first, major dimension of 

construing in any of the grids: the majority represent the third and 

i ' f p . _ - 

smallest^ of those analysed. If these unclassified components ar^ looked . 

■ \ ' ' . ' -c:^ . . . 

at in. terms of their highest loading, some further consistencies do 
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emerge* Of the 72 fron all of the grids taken together, /l3 are oriented 
toward tull of violence^ ^ construct vhich loads erratically on the • 
othef najor components in both-the. individual and group patterns. Other 
constructs vhich havcT components oriented toward them 5 or more tines 
inblude »disturbin,<?* (6 grids), *works out as you would expect in the _ 
end»(7), 'teaches a lesson' (6), 'origincfl' (9), 'could happen to me' (8), 
and 'slow-noving' (9) » i^s a set, these unclassified components seem 
approximately evenly divided between slightly eccentric individual 
variations upon the named dimensions, highly specific residuals from , 
earlier dinensions^^, and dimensions defined primarily by single 
constructs not othcn/ise integrated into the construct system^ .The 
larp.est of the last of these often occurred for constructs which, during 
testing, the student had had trouble understanding* 

At this relatively global level, the pooled analyses for each age 
group again quite accurately reflect the patterns evident in the 
individual gridq. Therfe are no arti'Mcial dimensions emerging in the 
group data as a result of pooling the grids, and there are no major 
omissions* The one developmental change which is highlighted by the 
individual .analyses is the temporary separation of 'serious' as the 
core of a separate component in the thirteen year old selective school 
samples, but even this is more a matter of orientation and emphasis 
than of major differences beU7een the results;' in the group patterns 
(figure 5), 'serious* is clearly separated somcg^hat from the other 
clusters. \ y 

By shifting the emphasis slightly, however, it is possible to 
argue the other side of the general Issue: though "the group data are , 

^^iS^g., in some of the grids a component reflectin.<5 the covariation 
of two central constructs such as 'easy' Oftd 'pimple' is followed by 
an orthogonal component accounting for contrasts between Jthe two on some 
stories;' this second, residual component will have high positive loadings 
for .one of the pair, and high negative Ic^Sdings for the other* * ' 
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xncnningfully and systcmotically related to the individual s^^stcms of 
construing, equally clearly the individual patterns are not [siTsiply 
carbon-copies of the group process. "iJonc of the grids in this study • 
presents exactly the same pattern of 'loadings as those that emerge from 
the analysis of the pooled data for the appropriate age grouo; neither 
are any two grids in this sample of 100 exactly identical* Sor.e of this 
individual variation is 'probably. randori, a^ product of the restricted' 

4 

sample of st6ries (9) used to assess individual patterns of Construing? 
."some of it must equally be systematic, offering a rich field for later 
investigation of indi_vidual differences within the context o3: such^ ^ 
Other effects as instructional patterns, personal abil}.ti^,/cmd 
experimental tasks. ' . i . 

1 . 

7. Summary - > 

The use of repertory grids to investigate the organisation of 
spectator-role construct systems has amplified considerably our knoxrledge 
'of developmental changes in literary response. The most , important 
findings can be reiterated briefly: 

1) The amount of organization in. individual grids remains remarkably 
constant across the ages and samples studied here, a^ measured by the . 
amount of variation explained by each of the major components. At all 
ages, the first three principal' components account on average for 90 
percent of the variation in the orally administered grids, and 80 percent 
in the larger writt:«n^t^^. vJithin these, averages, however, the amount 
of individual variation is large, 

2) Between-subject consistency in the relationships among constructs 

« 

ris^s substantially across the age-range from six to seventeen; the 
lack of consistency in the youngest samples may be partly artifactual, 
however, resulting from the restricted variation on many constructs 
rather than from demonstrated inpionsistcncy in .patterns of response. 
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3) Analyses of -the najor dinonsidns of construing 'both for ench' 
ase-srouo as a uhole and for the individual grids shou dinensi-ons x*ich 
correspond to evaluation, sinplicity, land realis.-n in all of the samples 
from nine onwards. For the six year 61ds, the constructs are less clearly 
integrated in consistent patterns* Evaluatioii in particular is oH less 
importance than in the responses of the older students, vho show a^ 

gradual tightening of the system as la whole around the evaluative diniension 

- l\ r ' 

A) 'Seriuusness* emerges as ap important dincnsion of response in 
the- individual grid/ for the/ thirtefen War old selective school sarnples, 
xrhere it vay represent a new avarejiess C{f the possibilities of adult 

7 

literature. 

5) 'Simplicity' shows a. clear evolution from an initial concern 



with reading difficulty aa^^ie audience fot* whom a ntoryis intended, 
to a later concern wi^ t'hc formal complexity of boolcs all of Tfhich are 
accepted as 'adult** 

6) Changes in 'realism' are less clearly related to changing ^ 
construct meanings; in all .of' the samples studied, realism seems to 
reflect the psychological distance tjstween reader and work* The nature 
of the^ stories .which are judged to be 'distant' v^ies markedly from 
reader to reader ,~ hovrever, as well as from age-group to age-group# 
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CHAPTER X 

• RNTTERNS OF, EXPECTATION A MD PATTERNS OF PREFERENCE 



K Introduction ^ 

"Reading interests" have been th^ most thoroughly investigated 
aspect of res^ppnse to literature^ largely because of. the concern of 
educators with meeting the *needs.and interes{:sJ^jo£ their students or, 
alternatively, with' insuring that the necessary. interest couLd be 
retrospectively generated. Other similar investigations have been 
undertaken in the belief that one could use the correspondence between • 
adult (usuaj.ly, educated adult) taste' and children's taste as an index 
of the ^maturity' of response or of the success of the school proc^ram^^ 
The present "Ln^^^^tigation has been carried through in the bel-^^f that 
such an equation is facile: literary jesponse is a complex process 
with its own developmental stages, and these are not simply successively 
more appropriate approximations to the approved adult response. The,, 
developmental course of response is the product of the accumulated 
experience of each individual with spectator role discourse; James. 
Britton (19'68) has put it best, describing response ^as a "legacy of 
past satisfactions." ^ * ^ 

This chapter will explore some -of this legacy, looking first at 
general patterns of response to the stories and story-types in the grids 
already described, and then presenting the results of a supplementary 
exploration of patterns of preference for other spectator-role genres 
and media. Finally, we will return to the question of liking and , 
judging, and of the relationships between them* 



^Traditional investigations^ of reading interests have recently^ 
been summarized by Mot t (1970); his discussion, though encyclopedic, 
is not very enlightening. \ 



2, What Are St ories Like ? 

General Expectations ' / 

The grids used in this study were designed to provide constructs 
which discrijninntQ between stories; to fchc extent that construing is 
biased toward one or another pole of each construct, however, the average 
ratings on each construct provide a portrait of what stories are in ' 
penera 1 like. In the terms of the earlier 'chapters, they also describe 
patterns of reasonable -expectations deriving from previous exposure to 
stories. Since the samples of stories in thiB_present study are not 
random selections from the repertoire at each age, some caut^ion is needed 
in interpreting the results, but the story-cate^^ries were selected to 
be representative of that repertoire and did elicit a large number of 

different titles. For the older subjects, ratings of a story * recently 

» ** * 
heard or xead' provide a useful check on the acquracy of trends in the 

overall average; this is fche most neutral of the story categories used, 

and presumably .comes closest to a random sampling of stpries that each 

age-group is typically reading. 

" " Children at all ages in these samples rate stories as in genejral 

•good*, V7hichever of the major evaluative constructs is considered* At 

six, the average rating, for 'very good' is 1#4 on a ^ point scale 

beginning at 1; at seventeen^J^JLs 1,7 (tables -4A_and 45)* If a recert^ly 

Table 44: Mean Ratios on Constructs Relevant to .Stories, Oral Grids^ 
Construct 




Very good-hot 

2. ' Teaches a lesson-doesn* t 

3. Really happened-made up 

4. Easy to understand-hard 

5. Ends h^ppily-sadly 
6» Interesting-boring " 

7. Long-short 

8. For older-for younger. 

9. Serious-funny 
10* One you like-don't 

-^Each mean is based on ratings of 8 stories by 22 children* « The 
differences between constructs ^nd between ages ore significant at at 
Ipast the .05 level; cf# supplementary table 12. 



Age 6 


Age 9 


1.4- 


'1.5 


2.5 


2.-5 


3.8 


4.8 


2.7 


2.0 


2.4 


' 1.2 


1.8 - 


. 1.5 


2.5 


2.3 


3.0 


3.6 


2.6 


T2.7 


-1.2 


1.5 
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Table 45: Mean Ratings on Constructs Relevant to Stories, Written -Grids' 

C omprehens ive Select ive 

, ^ Schbol Schools 

Age 9 Age 13 Age 13 Age 17 



Construct 


(n=30) 


(n=30) 


. (n=20) 


(n='20) 


1. 


• 

Very good 


2,0 • 


2.1 


1.9 


-.1.7 


2. 


Disturbing, 


4.2 


3.2 


•2.9 


2.6 


3. 


pull 


4.0 


.3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


4. 


Works out as expected...'. 


2.7 


3.0 


2.7" 


3.0 


5.. 


Teaches a lesson 


3.7 


3.4 


3.3 


2.6 


6. 


Original 


2,6 


2.5 


2.2 


2.0 


7. 


Easy to understand 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.6 


8. 


Could happen to' me... 


4.2 




3»8 


3.5 


9. 


Ends happily 


* 1.-8 


2.4 


2.3 


• 3.0 


10. 


S 1 ow~rp.ov ing 


" 3.5 


3.2 ' 


3*5 


3.3 


11. 


Full of violence 


3.7 


■ 3.5 


3.5 


3.2 


12. 


We 11 -written 


1.7 


1.7 


li8 


1.7 


13. 


Completely absorbing 


2.9 


2.4 


2.4- 


2.2 


14. 


Makes ma think 


2.9 


2.5 


2.6 


2.3 


15. 


Simple 


2.4 


'3.1 


3.2 


3.3,. 


.16. 


Serious 


3.5 


2.5 ■ 


.2.4- 


2.1 


17. 


0ns I like 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


18. 


Like real life 


3.6 


3.0 


3.0 


2.7 - 


19. 


Interesting subject 


2.3 


2.3 . 


2.0 


1.9 


2b. 


One additional ' 


2.7 


2.7 


. 3.0 


2.8 



' Sachiinean is based^n ratings of 9*stories by each subject. The 
differences, between constructs and betveen ages at the conprehensive 
SchoQi, and between ^constructs at the selective school, ^are significant 
at at least the »05 level; cf» supplementary tables 13 and' 14. 

read story is considered' instead of the fuJLl set, then stories ara rated 
2 

even more highly. In offering stories to his students, then, 'tho 
teacher would seem t^ be in a highly favourable position. On the basis ^ 
of their previous experience, students will expect -to enjoy the stories 
they read-'-until and unless the teacher convinces them other^^ise. 

.Xooking more specifically at age changes in average ratihgis, the 
six year olds-.are more ambivalent than those at nine about whether stories 
are about something which •really happened', or are just 'made up*: 31 
percent of the children at six, but none at nine, T::learly favour the 
•really happened' view. The six year olds are also morQ likely to assert 
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Analysis of variance indicates that the means on the constructs 
.differ significantly one from another, and also that there are significant 
changes with age. These analyses are reported in supplementary tables 
12, 13, and 14; moans for each, of the story-types, including storibs 
recently read, are reported in full in supplementary tables 20 and 2l» 
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that a story has ended sadly, largely because of their tendency to seize 
upon one or another detail_^in answej-ing such questions, rather than 
considering the shape of the^story as a wholeT ( Throe Little Pigs « f-or 
one, is frequently said to end sadly, because the wolf falls jinto the 
pot of foiling water.) By nine, both for the stories they have chosen 
themselves and for tliose their teachers have nominated, happy endings 
dominate alnost. completely. jThis very clear consensus among the nine y 
year olds that their stories end happily may be setting the stag^- for 
the happiness-binding that Squire (1964) has reported as one problem 
which early adolescents h^ive in respondi-tig to literature.^ Juvenile 
•■ 1. ^ literature ^uch^ as that which' the nine year olds' in this study are 

familiar with, does^ flor^.th^ most patt end i^ppily; this in tufn must 
• build-up very fidrin (and reasonable) patte|i^of elxpectatibns which will 
not be challenged until they begin to.^encounter the rather different 
patterns of adult' literature during early adolescence.. Uilson's (1966) 
finding that first year college students do not evidence similar C 
problems of happinoss-bindipg suggests that' they do, as one would supposeV " 
come to build a new pattern of expectations J . 
^ , "^^^ cluster' of constructs which were related to .a dimension of 

'seriousness' in the analysis of the individual grids (chapter IX) also 
shows a gradual shift across the ages sampled herej The older students 
. are more likely than their younger peers t6 construe stories as 'serious', 
'disturbing' 'teaches a lesson', 'makes me think', 'ndt simple', 'not ' 
' easy to understand', 'like real life', and 'could happen to me or my 
friends'. The shifts are for the most part not great, but they are ' 
consistent for both tlvc general mean-and for the average ratfngs of a 

■•' — ■ • 

3 

Thus: "Regardless of the logic of. events and Circumstances, they 
continually assume, infer, and hope for the best. They are 'happiness 
bound' both in their demand for fairy tale solutions and in their 
frequent unwillingness to face the area lit ies of ^unpleasant interpretations ."^ 
Consequently, their sentimental overemphasis on the good frequently leads 
O them to distort and misintetpreC both characters and their actions" 
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it^ry recently heard. As a set they parallel the sort of increasing , 
abJLlitfJr of the older;. students to generalize about stories that we , ^ 
discussed in chapters VII and VIII. 

Differences A nona Story-Types ^ • , • 

For each of the story-types in the written grids, the avera-e. 
ratings provide a pooiposite portrait of the way that that type of story 
is construed. These average ratings are reported in fpU in supplementary 
tables 20 and 21, but there is very little, in them of particular interest. 
Fav*ourite stories tend to be evaluated more positively, hard ones tcr be 
rated as difficult, deep ones as more serious, moving ones as more 
absorbing. Even the age changes merely reconfirm findings previously 
reported: 'disturbing' and 'does^not work out as expected', for example, 
change from attributes, of stories not liked at nin^, to charnct'eri sties 
of favourite stories, by seventeen. Ratings of Cinderella , the one story 
included in All of the grids, show a gradual convergence t'oward an agreed 
pattem; this remains essentially stable from thirteen onwards. _ The 
variation about the average ratings for Cinderella shows a gradual 
decrease from six to thirteen, as the children -agree more with one another 
about how the story should be construed. This variation rises again in 
the sevejiteen year old sample,^ From questions V7hich arose during the ■ 
administration of the grids, as' well as from the resulting patterns of 
ratings, this seems to be because some students rated the story. as they 
respond to it, \ihile others rated it the way they think children of ' the 
age for whom the story is intended would respond, . ^ 

. Slultivnriate analyses of ratings on the 20 constructs show no 
significant differences for Cinderell a bea^een the comprehensive and 
selective sdhools (F ^ 1.46, df«20;^-)-or between the thirteen and 
seventeen year olds at the selective school (F « 1^48, df«20;17). 

In .the- interviews, the mean square variation is 1.43 and .92, 
df«210.'at si::^and nine respectively. On the written measures in the 
comprehensive school, it is 1.97 and 1.34,. df«580, at nine And thirteen; 
and at the selective school, 1.00 and 1.62, df"380, at thirteen and 
seventeen. o * r^ ■ ' ^"^ 
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3, Other Forms of Spectator Role Discourse 

- - ■ " " ' « 

So far our explorations have concentrated on responses to stories 

as a .form of the spectator role with vhich children at all ages are 

faniliar, There arc many other genres and media ^uhich are part of the 

spectator fole, however, and to explore sOme of them a second set ot 

repertory grids \vas administered to the supplementary study samples 

described in chapter III. These included' 22 children at 'six and at 

nine who received an orally administered grid, and 20 at eleven, at 

thirteen, and at sixteen who received a Witten version: 104 children ■ 

in all, evenly divided between boys and girls, with nq, overlap with»/^e 

samples for the main-study grid^. The constructs supplied to these 

students were identical to those used in the main investigations, h;^t. 

the elements were different. Instead of ^various story-types, subjects 

wete asked to list their favouri te poem, television serial, play, story, 

pop song, comic book, and film;^ each of these was 'then rated on each 

of 20 constructs, just as in the previous study. A t%7enty-f iirst construct 

(eleventh on the oraT grid) vas included in which, at a different point 

in the testiiig procedure, each student was asked to rank the various 

7 

^genres in order of _ preference > in this case without specific titles in 
mind» (In the analyses to follow, this additional construct is labelled 
as 'genre preference'.) 
Some Replications. 

The analysis of these grids began with the same stages that were 
used for the. main 5tudy, though the restriction to 'favourites' makes 
the grids les^seful as a general measure of the nature of construing. 

.Even with these restrictions, however, developmental changes in response 
followed ehe patterns observed in the main study. Again there was a 



^This is' the list used with the written grids; in the ,oral version, 

and fi 



' they were aslfced for their favourite ^TV' program, poem, story, rhyme, song, 
:ilm. / 



7The preference ordering, was then converted to^ a 5-point , scale to 
be compatible with the other constructs in the grids; cf. appendix III. 

• • ' ■ . 320 ' 
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Wide variety of specif ic titles suggested as •favourites' at each age^ 

the greatest restriction occurred for 'rhymes' among the six year olds}. 

who named only'7 different titles; the greatest variety occurred fot 

. 'stories^ among the- nine year elds on the oral grids, where all nominated 

a different favourite* 

Bias decreases ovet the entire age range,, though there is in general 

less bias on these grids than on the story grids discussed earlier* 

Polarity also decreases, with 88*4 percent 'extreme^ sc^(^s at age six, 

* but only 63*0 percent by age sixteen* Within-grid variation is slightly 

greater in th^ written grids than on the oral ones, but there' is no 

clear pattern of change with age* Intraclass correl«jtions among ,the 

ai^ulax distances between constructs in the individual grids show a 

gradual rise from si5^jto sixteen, though with the restriction to 

•favourites^ they^gemaln much lower overall than those th^/t were reported 

for the main studies* * Finally, the distribution of variation among the 

components in the individual- grids remains remarkably constant across 

' the ages; the first, major component in the oral grids accounts for 

some. 55 percent of the variation; that in the written grids, for some 

percent* All of 'these patterns' parallel those in the main study; 

they are summarized in more detail in supplementary tables 26 through 30* 

« .1 

Construing; ir^he Spectator Role 

Ail of the 'genres and media examined in the .supplementary study 

: , ^ ^ >^ \ 

are examples of spectator-rolQ discourse in the broad sense outlined in 
chapter II* The amount of variation accounted for by each genre in the 
individual grids provides an indication of the extent to which the genre 
deviates from the others* At six, all account for roughly, the same 
proportion of the variation, except that •favourite poems^ are relatively 
unimportant (table 46)* This reflects the fact that poems are not very 
firmly defined for these children: at six, 54*5 percent give the, same 

'•321 
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Table ,46: Proportion of Uithin-Grid Variation Accounted for by Each Genre 



Genre 

1. Films 
2» Poems 

3. Comic books 

4. Television serials 
5* Stories 

6* Plays 
7# Songs* 
8* Rhymes ^ . 



9 

Multivariate Analyses of Variance ^ 
Source 

Oral Grids: Age 
Sex 

Interaction 

VJritten Grids: Age (linear) 

Age (quadratic) 
Sex^ 

Interaction (linear) , 
Interaction (quadratic) 



Oral 


Grids 


Written Grids 


Age 6 


Age 9 


Age 11- 


Age 13 


Age 16 


-(n=22) 


(n=22) 


(n=20) 


(n-20) 


(n=20) 


18.7'/. 


16.1'/. 


12.1'/ 


14.2%> 


12.4% 


12.8 ' 


18.2 


19.2 


17.5 


16.8 


m 




11*0 


11.8 


17.8 


18.2 


11.3 


12.5 


14.0 


13.9 


17.5 


15.8 


13.0 


13.0 


12.3 






16.9 


17.6 


13.6 


17.2, 


15.0 


. 15.3 


11,9 ' 


13.2 


15.6 - 


23.6 








100. or. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



df 


F-Statistic 


Univariate Effects 


5;36 


4.14*** 


2,4,8 


5;36 


0.65 




5;36 


2.12 


2 


6;49 


3.56*** 


3 


6;49 


1.58 


1 


6;49 


1.71 


3 . 


6;49 


0^49 




6;49 


1.56 





IPercentnges are not Tomparable bet^^een the oral and written grids, 
since they include different numbers of genres. 

2Because of the linear dependency, the last genre in each set was 
dropped from the multivariate ,amilyses; results would be identical 
Whichever were excluded, 

3poems account for a higher proportion of the girls' variation at 
six; but a higher proportion of the boys* var-iAttoni at n^ne. . 

^Comic books consistently account for a hfgfter proportion of the 
girls' variation. : • ■ 



**^^p<.005 



title for their favourite poem and favourite rhyme, and 4.5 percent give 
the same title for their favourite poem and favourite song, though by nine 
there is only a 9.1 percent overlap altogetl:\er»>-vJ^s a consequence, the 
ratings for poems retreat' towards the average rating for the younger ^ 
children, and the proportion of variatiofi falls* Between six and nine 
poems become more firmly defined and the variation attributable to them 
rises accordingly; at the sanej time rhymes become considerabl*y more deviant 
(accounting for 23.6 percent of the total variation). This is a genre 
that they have outgro\m: it Is relegated to younger children and 
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is construed as unlike the genres TThich are more appropriate to the" 
age-group. From eleven to sixteen the genres useS in the written grids 
remain in better balance, each accounting for between 12 and 19 percent 
of the variation in the indiv.idual grids. The major shift here occurs 
for comic books, which become less typical of the repejr'toire between 
thirteen and sixteen, and like rhymes e*arlier, begiti to generate increasingly 
deviant ratings. 

If the spectator role as a theoretical construct has any empirical 
validity, these various genres and media should* share a common spectator- 
role construct system. Though the data gathered in the pr<?sent study do 
not allow this to be assessed individually for each subject, an approach 
to the issue can be made by looking at the data for each sample as a whole. 
For each of the three ages receiving the written grids^ angles bet^/een 
constructs were calculated on the basis of all ratin^^n of each genre, 
taking the genres separately. (I.e., one matrix of angles was based on 
ratings df 20 favourite films by the eleven year olds^ a second matrix 
■was based on ratings of 20 faVourite poems by the same children, and so 
on.) These matrices can be thought of as estimating each age-group's 
consensus about -the organization of constructs dealing with each particular 
genre, and intraclass correlation coefficients can be computed just as. 
they were earlier computed bet\7een the matrices of individual subjects. 
The results from this analysis are summarized in table ,47 below. They . 
suggest a rise in between-genre consistency at age sixteen in' comparison 
with the tT7o younger groups. Analysis of the variation among the angles 

grids and for different construct-pairs shows a highly 
significant effect for differences among the angles betvreen specific 
constructs (i.e., for the general pattern of organization of the constructs 
into a construct -system), with very littlo change inthis organization 
at different ages, and less still for different genres. Both of the 
latter -effects are small; their statistical significance depends on 



Table 67: Intraalass Correlations Among Various Spectator-Rol 


e Construct 


Systems ' 










Within Aees 


Number of Grids^ Intraclass Correlation 


Eleven r 


7 


• 


. .303 




THirteen . 


7 




.300 




Sixteen 


7 




.481 




Betv^een A^rcs 










EUias 


3 




.136 " 




Stories ^ 


3 




.331 




Poems 


« 3 




.410 




Comic books v 


3 




.301 




Plays 


3 




.420 




Televis ion^ serials 


3 




.495 




Pod ^nnorq 


3 ; 




.353 
• 




All 


21 




.335 




Analysis of Variation 


in th'e An«;ular 


Distances 






Source ^ 


Sums of. squares 


df I 


lean square 


F-Ratio^ 


Betv7een Classes - 










Age 


3,221 


2 


.1.611 


AAA 


Genre 


76.100. 


6 


12.683 


1.564 


Error^ 


97.314.^ i 


,12 


8.110 




Within Classes" 










Angles 


3319.136 ' 


209 


15,. 881.;, 


13.774'^** 


Angles X Age 


905>541 


418 


. 2.166 


1.879 . 


Angles X Genre 


1929.386 


1254 


1.539 . 


* 1.335 




2891.175 


2508 


1.153 




Total 


9218.^52 


4409 




X 



^Each grid consists of ratings of 1 genre by 20 subjects on each 
'of 21 constructs* 

^These are tested using the reduced degrees of freedom of the 
conservative test; using the full degrees of the ordinary F-test, Angle x 
Age and Angle x Genre effects are also significant at at least the #05 level. 

*->^-p<,005 ' . 



whether one uses the ordinary F-test with its very high degrees of 

freedom, or a conservative test vith reduced degrees of freedom to allow 

for the unequal vaa;iances and covariances ^Thich are likely here (on the 

conservative test, cf . appendix III). In any event, the amount of 

variation vrhich is due to similarities in the organization of the construct 

system is somev^^O.S times greater than that due to differences in the 

g 

' organization for the various genres. 



I.e., the ratior of-.^ variati-on due to differences among the angles 
to MS variation* due to ang^Ssfe x gfenres interaction « 10.3. 

324 • . 
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This sort 6f analysis is pushing the data from the present study 
'relatively hard,- but it supports similar findings from a study of 
dimensions in the constru^^l of works of art* Davisson (1971) studied a 
small sample of adults using their o^m (elicited) cpnetructs^ to sort sets . 
of Gaugin. paintings into those \7hich were similar and different on each 
construct* His subjects received two sessions with .the initial sert of 
paintings, a third^sfession wj.th another set ^6f pftintings by the same - 
artist, and a fourth session with a set of I2th to 16th century Russian 

<r t 

icons* On the ba*sis of the initial sorts made by each subTjectt, a pair 
of judges independently predicted how the subjects would construe the 
second set of Gaugin paintings, and later this set of Russian icons* 
Davisson found that the judges were in fact able to predict subsequent 
sorting behavior, and that these predictions were only marginally Icj^ 
accurate for the icons than for the second set of paintings* From hi's " 
analyses, Pavisson was able to conclude that there were stable dimensions, 
of construing underlying his subjects* responses, and that the same 
dimensions had utility In construing , the widely divergent stimuli presented 
by impressionist paintings ant! Russian icons* 

VJe V7ould not want to conclude that the construct systems applied 
to the various genres are identical ; there are at the least certain 
constructs which apply to some* but not to others* (We can talk of a 
•well-acted* play or film, for example, but not of a •well-acted* novel*') 
But the, evidence certainly sjuggests that these differences are refinements 
or articulations of a general spectator-role system 6f construing into 
which they are all eventually integrated, rather than separate systems 
independently developed and applied* 
Patterns of Preference 

» 

If reading and other spectator-role activities provide the widely 
varying range of satisfactions, and are undertaken for the range of 
purposes, that has been suggested at various points in this discussion. 



then we might expeaj: to^find that the various mqdia^ with their differing 
resources of fom a^d structure, might offer rather different satisfactions* 
it is this question' which the supplementary study was designed to 
Investigate: are the typical «favourit<ls' in each genre construed 
differently in certain, consistent ways? ^ 

Using simple analysis of variance, on the grids in the supplenien*"^^ry 
study^ there are clear and highly significant differences between the 
average ratings on 'each genre, on each construct, and for genre by 
construct interactions (table 48). Changes with age are less clearly 



Table 48: Analysis of Variation in Ratings on Supplementary Study Grids 



1 




Oral Grids , ' 


Uritten Grids 


oource 


QL 


Mean Square 


F-RaCio' df 


Mean Square 


.F-Ratio 














Between Grids (C) 










; .1.72 


Age (A) 


1 


2.095 


<1.00 2 


16.752 


Sex (S) 


I 


4,320 


<1.00 1 


27.669 


2.84 


AS 


1 


3.174 


<1.00 2 


21.716 


2.23 


G(AS) 


40 


6.889 


54 


9.630 




v.'ithin Grids 










12.12'W.- 


Elements (E)- 


5 


57.993 


23 .^O*'*'^-- " 6 


40.994 


AE 


5 


13.012 


5,30* 12 


5.571 


1.65 


SE 


5 


. 4.153 


1.69 6 


3.865 


. 1.14 


ASE 


5 


6.903 


2.81 12 


3.764 


1,11 


GE(AS) 


200 


•'2.458 


324' 


^ . 3.383 • 




Constructs (C) 


10 


245.146 > 


64.36'Wf* 20 


264.742 


80.42** 


AC 


10 


13.519 


- 3.55 40 


8. -891 


2.70 


SC 


10 


3.043- 


<1.00 20 


6.612 


2.01 


ASC 


10 


2.241 


<1.00 ^0 


5.302 


1.61 


GC(AS) 


400 


3.809 


V 1080 


3.292 




EC 


50 


6.462 


4.01 120 


10.003. 


5.84* 


- AEC 


50 


2.344 


1.45 240 


3.086 


1.80 


SEC 


50 


- 2.123 ' 


1.32-=- 120 


2.050 


1.2(5 


ASEC 


50 


1.729, 


1.07 240 


2.266 


1.32 


GEC(AS) 


2000 


^ 1.612 


• •> 6480 


1.714 





Tested using the reduced degrees of freedom of the conservative 
test;' using the full degrees of the ordinary F-test, ASE, AC, EC, and 
•AEC effects are also significant at at least the .05 level*. 

^Tested using the reduced degrees, of freedom of the conservative 
test; usin^ the full degrees of the. ordinary F-test, AC, SC, A^C, AEC, 
SEC> and ASEC effects are also significant at ^at least the .05 level. 



' *p<.05 
**p<.01 
***p<.005 
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4 

demonstrated; the results using the nonral F-test show significant 
effects, but the differentes aire relatively' small and not significant 

. ' ' * * » 

using the* reduced, degrees of , freedom of the conservative test*. This 

sug'^^ests that ♦favourites* have a characteristic configuration of ratings 

^Oiich is r-aintained across genrei, and age ^g-roups and that individual 

genres differ significantly from one another withiji^this general pattern, 

leaving open the possibility of some systematic ar^e-chnngo within this 

9 

general pattern of stability. To explore -this further, principal 
components analysis was. used to concentrate the observed variation int6 
a few more easily sunrnarized' dimensions. The results from these ate 
summarized in figure 6 (for the oral grids) and figure 7 (for the vnritten 
ones). Both figures nap the two majbr dimensions .of variation in the 
average ratings; the first dimension cor^-csponds to evaluation as it 
emerged in the. anrilyses reported previously; the second corresponds to 
simplicity. (Because of the particular restrictions on these grids, the^ 
configuration of constructs is not identical to that previously discussed, 
.though it is highly similar.) The location of each genre at each'age is 
plotted in the body of the map, with the ori^ent-ation of individual 
constructs indicated around the border. As with the three dimensional 
maps in the previous chapter, each of the constructs should be thought 
of as an. axis passing through the center of the diagram to the other 
side. (In each case the supplied pole of the construct is labelled and 
its opposite pble indicated by a slight projecting line exactly opposite.) 
Patterns at Six and Nine . • 

Looking first at the results from the younger children (figure 6), 
it is' clear that a general preference ordering is relatively firmly 
established by six, though there 2lre minor adjustments between six and 
nine. All of the genres receive at least slightly positive ratings, but 
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nr^-* The stability of the overall configuration is strikingly evident 

! in the correlations between the average ratings on each construct for each genre 
♦ in each ag^^-g^oup: all of the correlations bet^/een genres are highly ■ 
positive, even in comparing the oldest and youngest ages in each sample* 
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films, television, stories, and songs are relatively favoured, with' 
poams and rhymes being relatively unpopular. The only real shift irj 
preference ordering that occurs between six and nine involves films, which 
. move from third to first in the set investigated. This is at least in ^ 
part a function of increased exposures many of the younger children had 
seen only one film (In a few cases, none at all^^) and they were correspondingly 
less sure in their ratings. 

Given this generil configuration pf preferences, the judged 
simplicity of the whofe set shifts considerably between six and nine.' The 
older children rate their favourites as, on the whole, simpler than do 
th6 six year olds. (In figure 6, this general shift is reflected in the 
similar orientation of the arrovs indicating age-changes for each genr^#l^ 
The largest shift involves favourite rhymes, which by nine deviate 
significantly from faVourlt^ stories on almost all of the constructs 
investigated (table 49, below). To sum up the many changes for this 
genre briefly, the older children begin to construe rhymes as ^babyish*, 
often with an accompanying reluctance to admit having any favourite 
rhymes at all. 

r 

S lev en to sixteen 

» 

The developmental patterns among the older samples show the same 
generally well-defined preference orderings holding across the age groups,„ 
with large shifts occurring for a few of the genres. Films, which had 
by nine become the favourites in the oral grids, continue to be the most 
positively evaluated genre at all of the older ages (figure 7)» Television 



holds secorid »place until age thirteen, but then drops sharply from 

favour. FavQifcit^>J(pon|cs, pop so'nigs, and stories are all relatively highly * 

^ ? ; : ^ 

^^In such cases J'^ subjects were asked to respond with ^^.Sit they 
thou.'^ht the genre was -fh general like on each construct; the same 
procedure T;as.used if they refused' to name a 'favourite* or even one they 
•liked very much*. 
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Table* 49: Significant Differences Between Ratings of Favourite Stories 
and Ratings of Favourites in Other Genres _ 

Qej^e Differences Compared With Stories^ 



?ilns 




Age 11 



Age 13 

Ago 16 
Television 
Age 6 
Age 9 
Age 11 
Age 13 
A-ge 16 

Rhynes 
Age 6 
Age 9 



Sonrrs 




Plays 
Age 11 

,Age 13 

Age 16 

Comic book: 
Age 11 

Age"l3 

Age 16 
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nsd , ^ * 

higher preference .for genre 

not as easy, less likcly'to teach a lesson 

not as dull, more violent, mare absorbing, preferred genre 

nsd 

less interesting, shorter . * - 

sadder ending, less interesting, shorter, funnier, less- 

favoured genre 

not as good, le^s likely to end as expected, less likely to 
happen to me, less absorbing, less likely to, loake^me think, 
less serious, less liked, less interesting, less-favoured genre 
sadder ending, less iiell-written, less serious, less interesting, 
less liked 

less absorbing, less liked, less interesting;* less-favoured genre 
nsd 

easier, shorter, furihier 

faster-moving, less likely to teach a lesson 
less serious 

more likely to end as expected, easier, less well-written, 
less likely to make me thinlc, less interesting 

less interesting, shorter, less liked, less-favoured genre 
not as good, less likely to teach a lesson, easier, sadder 
ending, less interesting, shorter, for younger children, 
funnier, less liked, less-favoured genre *. ^^^^^^ ' ; ' 

nsd ^ , . ^ ' 

le&s likely to teach a lesson^ shorter 

less likely to end as expected, less lik.ely to teach a lesson, 

less violent 

less^ likely to teach a lesson, less likely to happen to me,^ 

loss serious, favoured genre 

more likely to end as expected,, easier, less well-written, 

less likely to make me think, less interesting * 

not as good, less interesting, more disturbing, duller, less 
likely to teach .a lesson, slower, less liked 
less likely to happen to me, sadder ending, slower, less- ^ 
well-written, less liked ' 
sadder ending, less likely to make me think, less Interesting, 
less-favoured genre , ' 

less likely to end as expected, less likely to teach a lesson, 
easier, loss ihterosting 

less, likely to! happen to me,* less likely to make me think', \ 

simpler, slower - " . " / 
/not asV>ood, less disturbing, duller, less original, easier, 

/ less well-vrrittep, less absorbing, simpler, less liked, 

less in terostinc^^ less-f avour,ed t^enre ^ 



" ISigni/f icant at the ,05 levo.l^ two-tailed, using t-tcsts for 
correlated i^ans; df«2l for the oral grids, 19 for the written ones. 
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rated at eleven, with comics then falling behind v/hile evaluations of the ^ 
other two remain relatively constant. At the other end of the scale, 
favourite poems are consistently rated lowly compared with the other 
favourites studied, though by sixteen comic books have supplanted them 
as the lowest ranl<ed# • ' . 

VThereas between six and nine the ratings of favourites show a 
general shift to^^ards simple, between eleven and sixteen they tend to 
shift in the other direction. Comic books .are the one exception to this 
general pattern, ^7ith the sixteen year olds viewing them as nuch simpler ^-j^ 
than do the younger students. Plays also become slightly less perplexing 

to the older students, though they remain the least simple of the various 

« . / 

favourites even at sixteen. - , ^ . * 

If we take ratings of favourite stories as a convenient reference 

f * ' 

ppint, some of the specific [differences between genres" are interesting; 

"these are saimarized in table 49, with the average ratings reported in 
full in supplementary tables 31 and 32. Films become increasingly 
similar to stories *in their average .r^iilgs, with no significant ^d^fterences 
at all in ratings on the 21 constructs at age sixteen^ Television serials 
similarly begin by being construed very similarly to favourite stories, 
but by sixteen, are falling from favour as they begin to be seen as easier 
and more predictable. Comic books are from the beginning rated' as easier 
than stories, but they are also rated as l^ss likeljr to work out as 
expected by the eJLeven year olds; /Apparently, the plots are "still - - 

uxtfamiliaf to these younger children, even though they recognize that the ' 
text itself poses few "^iiffircultiefe. By thirteen, however, this pattern 
has begun to erode, leading at sixteen to a pattern very similar to that 
of the, nine year oJLds with* rhymes: thorough rejection, with ratings 
consistently indicating that comics a're easier and less liked than the. 
other genres. 332 ' ^ 
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i ^hough evaluation emerges an important dimension of variation 

even vi thin this sample of •favourites', the data" still provide support 

for arguments that the spectator role may offer many different sorts of 

satisfaction. In all 5-qf the age groups sampled, favourites in every 

genre positi-v^ely evaluated, and most are highly so# The lowest^ ,^ 

scores for » liking* are consistently for poems, wj.th average ratings of 

" * * " 

between 2.3 ^and 2.6 on a^5 point scale— but even thes? represent slightly 

favourable judgments. If other evaluative constructs are considered, 

poems fare even*better: on well-\7ritten, for example, their average is 

about 1.9. The major sort of different interests \fliich the results 

seem 'to indicate is the quite traditional separation of light or 

entertaining works on the one hand from serious or difficult ones on the 

other. At all ages, some such separation is evident, though ^Thich genres 

are lightest^^nd which most difficult varies from age-group to age-group. 

Fpr the younger children, poems, rhymes, songs, and tele'vi^it^n programs 

(largely cartoons) a 11- provide light versions of the<^ectator role; iffcer 

rhymes,, and still later comic books,' become too simple and predictable 

• * • I 

and are rejected, but television programs continue to fulfill this role 

at all ages (though the piirticular programs shift from cartoons to the 

standard 'adult' fare). iPaLvrourite pop songs, on the other hand, show 

a, shift toward greater complexity, becoming much closer to films and " V 

stories in the se^Tousness which the sixteen year ol^s attribute to them. 

Other Influences on Preference ^. ■ ' * 



These analyses have concerned themselves simply with the results 
from the supplementtiry study grids, taking each age group as a \rhole. Data 
oni'the preference orderings for the seven genres are available, however. 



for,/all of the eleven to seventeen year old children, including those \7ho 
answered open-ended questionnaires rather thtin the repertory grids. 

t ^^Thc^ x'esuest for the preference drdering .for the various genres was 
^includdd as part of the background information sheet given to all 
secondar:?^ school stjrdents at the end of the class testing session. * 

^ * 33t3 0 
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Though these data do not provide as full a i5ortxult of response (since 

: . the genres were not rated on the other constructs), they provide a 

useful reminder that age is not the only influence on preference, and in 
this case probably not even the most importantv one. ' 

What the data indicate is that preference is defeenhined by the 

12 

interaction of age, sex, and school (probab^ social and econoaic) ^factors* 

.Boys* and girls' preferences for the various genres and media studied not 

only differ ftom one" another, but; they shov; different patterns and ^ 

directions of change. Thfese are illustrated in figure 8, vhich presents 

the data separately for bo^s and girls in each of the samples. Overall, 

the patterns of preference are very clearly defined, as the previous 

discussion has suggested. Given this general patterning, however, the 

girls tend to rate the traditional spho^ genres (stories, plays, and 

poems) more highly than do boys, ^nd to rate the popular media, (pop songs, 

television, comic books, and films) less highly; this* becomes especially 

pronounced in the older samples. A similar trend is evident in the 

contrast between the comprehensive and selective school samples, x^ith the 

selective school children (both boys and girls) .tending to rate the 

traditional genres more highly, and correspondingLy to downgrade the 

popular media. (It is important to remember here, however, that this is 

a ^ranlc-ordering task that- forces the student to claim a preference for 

one geftre over another; many complained thart they liked or did not like 

the various media equally.) 

Without more ^specific information about how the various genres are 

construed by -these groups of students, it is impossible to exploije the\^ 

* reasons for these differences more fully. It is worth noting, however,' 
^ ^" ^ ' ' ~ — ■ ; ' 

^^•Jultivariate analyses of variance on preferences for the genres 
are' summari^od in .supplementary table 35; differences between ages, 
between sexes, bet^>een measures (open-ended questionnaires, main study 
grids, and supplementary study grids), and between schools (comprehensive 
find selective) were tested. - Because tl^^.e were no significant sex cr 
interaction effects in preference ordcrfngs for the six and nine year 
O olds receiving the oral grid*;, they are not dealt with again here. 

ERLC : 334 
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that they conform quite well to '\^liat might be thought of as differences 
in cultural expectations: the "arts are in general construed as slightly 
feminine in our society, and they also tend to be more highly valu_e^by 

the professional classes (typical of ""the selective school) than by 

i ~ • " 13 

non-professional workers (typical of t>i^ .comprehensive school). For 

"V^atever reasons, the patterns of preference in the various samples 

conform to these rather generalized expectations. 

4. Likinp^ and Jud^i-no: 



Empirical Relationships 

Chapter VIII provided a brief introducti^ to the problem of liking 
and judging, posing the difference between them in terms of Langer^s (1967) 
distinction betx^een objective and subjective modes of feeling.^ This is 
a theoretical distinctibn, however, and one whose emoirical vaHdity 
remains in need of further exploration. T\7o of the constructs used in 
the present investigation "^can be taken as reference points: 'one I like' 
provides a direct index of liking; ^ ^Thile »well-writteh* provides an index 
of ^judging . If liking and judging are two separate dimensions of consttiaing, 
then these tvo con;structs should show a consistent, systematic divergence • 

The most direct measure of the relationship between two constructs 
is their correlation, with its corresponding angular distdnce. Table 50'*'^ ^ 
summarizes these from the individual grids in both the 'main and supplementary 
studies (only the results from the written versions of the grids can be 
considered here, since *well-uriT:ten* was not included in the oral grids). 
The average correltl^ions make it quite clear that the tn^o measures, one 
of liking and the other of judging, are highly related in all of these 
s; correlations range from a high of .827 at eleven to a low of 
• 668 at sixteen. At all ages, the relationship is significantly different 




l^ror an account of differing 'stereotypes of the arts and the 
scie^nces, cf. Hudson, 1968. 
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Table 50: Relationships Between ♦One I Like» and -Well-Written* 



SanolG 






Averase Ansulnr 


Standard 


n 


Squivalent 








Distance^ 


iSrror 




Correlati on 


Vmin Study 














Comprehens ive 


Age 


9 


42,0 


0,7 


25 


• 7io 


School 


Age 


13 


36.1 


3.9 


27 - 


• 808 




Age 


17 


47.3 


14.2" 


6 


• 678 


Selective — 


Age 


13 


3o»2 


4.2 


20 


• 807 


School 


Age 


i? 


41,0 


' ' 5.7 


19 


.726 


Supolernentary Study 














Age 


11 


34.2 


11.2 


9 


.827 


N 


Age 


13 


36.6 


8.0 


.11 


.803, 




Age 


16 


48.1 


7.7 - 


16 


.658 



Only subjects with variance greater than zero on both constructs^ 
. are included tn these cases^ In all cases, the angular distances are 
significantly different from 90^, and also significantly different from 
0° at at least the •OS levels using two-tailed t-tests^ 



from zero, suggesting that liking and judging ar6 closely related to 
one another • -At the same time, however,' all of the correlations are 
significantly different fron the correlation of 1^0 that would be expected 
if there were no differences at all between liking and judging^ They 
suggest, ia/other words, that there is in fact an empirical separation 
corresponding to the theoretical distinction niade , earl ier» 

Both samples also show an interesting tendency for the correlation 
between 'one I like' and 'well-written* to decrease slightly for the 
older students • the main study the cqrrelation drops between thirteen 
and seventeen in both the comprehensive arid selective schools, and in 

the supplementary study it drops from eleven.. to thirteen and then again 

V 

b/ '^n thirteen and sixteen^ These trends., correspond closely to what, 

ght expect to occur as a student finds his unschooled taste coming . 
into conflict with the established ♦school canon* or cultural heritage, 
but though consistent in jail three samples the ^drop is not significantly 
large in any one of them and must remain as only a tantalizing hint for 
later studies to explore mor^ thoroughly^ ^ 
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Relationships With Other Constructs " 
^ — u ■ ■■ 

Neither does the finding that 'one I like' and » we 11 -written' are 
significantly different establish 6onclusively that the two ore measuring 
>different processes of evaluation: th,e divergence could be the result 
of random inconsistency in completing the ratings* on are after all 

rather largp grids* We can strengthen the finding, however, with evidence 
that the divergence between ratings on the t57o- consttructs is systematically 
related to other variables. To begin this, we can ask if each bf the • 
other constructs. is systematically more closely related to •one I like' 
or to «well-written| , 'or whether the ratin^^s suggest that each is equallj^ 
strongly related to both. The relevant data are summarized instable 51 • 



Table 51: Within-Grid Differences in Relationships With 'One I Like» and 
•Well-Written* , ^ 

Difference in Decrees in An5xular Distance 
Comorehens i ve Se 1 ect i ve 



Coiistruct v.. V 


School 


Schools 


A Re 9 


Aq[e 13 


^ Ase 13 


Age 17 


1. 


Very good = 




-11.7** 


-0.6 


♦0^-7.0 


2. 


Disturbing 


1.9 


2.6 


0.6 


8.8* 


3. 


Dull 


11.9* 


4.2 


12.7** 


16.5*-' 


4. 


•Jorks out as expected... 


-1.9 


-4.9* 


3.1 


-0.3 


5. 


Teaches a lesson 


-2.7 • 


1.2 


1.8 


A.O 


6. 


Original 


7.0 


-0.4 


4.7 


6.9 


7. 


E^asy to understand 


-4.0 


-8.5* 


-10,6* 


"12.5** 


8. 


Could happen to ne..-^. 


0.9 ' 


-2.2 


-5.4 




9. 


Ends, happily 


1.2 


-7.3** 


0.5 


-4.3 


lb. 


Slov7 -moving 


8,5 


6.6* 


6.0 


9.9* 


11. 


Full of violence 


-10.7 


■ -0.5 


0,5 


4.2 


12. 


Well -written 










13. 


Goapletcly absorbing 


-1.1 


-4.0 


-5.1 


'-14. 2** 


14. 


Ikikcs me thinl: 


0.5 


-0.3 


5,3 


~^ -0.4 


15. 


Simple 


0.0 


-10.4** 


-7.3* 


-9.6*~ 


16. 


Serious 


0.3 


4.1 


5.1 


8.5 


17. 


One I like 










18. 


Like real life 


-3.3 


0.5 


-1.1 , 


3.3 


19. 


Interesting subject 


■ -3.5 


-4.5 


.-2.8 ■ 


-9,4 


20. 


One additional 


-4.0 


-1.6 


-3.9 


- ,0.1 



"^Taking distance to 'one I like* minus distance to *well-writt:cn' • 
Negative values indicate the construct is more closely related to 'one I 
like* , 'positive Values that it is more closely related to * well-written* • 
Significance levels are based on t-tests for correlated means, ti/o-taTTcd. 
Subjects sh6wing no variation on cither construct are omitto8 from the 
relevant comparisons, r.o degrees of freedom vary* 



(Because of the restricted variation and unusual content of the grids in 

t - 

the supplementary stfudy, these niore detailed analysos were carried out 
only on the main study grids.) These afe second-order* differences: for 
each construct, the angular distance betvreen it and «wdll-written* and ^ 
between it and 'one I like* was calculated, and .then the two angles were 
compared to provide an estirate of ttie difference iA the strength of the 
tx^ro relationships. Carrying this out separately on each individual grid 
leads to the average distances tabled, ^Jhich have in turn been tested 
against the hypothesis that thev^average divet^gence is zero.,* 

This analysis shows significant differences ^^tx^gp the two in 
their relationships with a nunber of other constructs. Ji^^particular, 
.'Well-written' is nore closely associated With *^s low -moving' and 'dull', 
VThile 'one I like' is more closely associated with 'very good', 'easy to 
understand', 'completely absorbing' , and 'simple'* 'Very good' become^ - 

more evenly related to the other two constructs iiv the older samples, 

, \ 

XThile 'easy' and 'absorbing' become moir^^^iosel/Vei^ted to 'one I like*# 



As a final exploration of liking and judging in the grids, a series 
of, canonical correlation analyses were carried out relating 'one I like' 
and 'wellpwritten' to the other constructs. A canonical analysis is 
rather like the principal components analyses x>1iich have already bean 
used extensively here,^ but the dimensions of variation that emerge from 
a canonical analysis are weighted to provide the best prediction of the 
ratings on one set' of variables on the basis of the ratings on a second 
set. In our case, the first canonical variable will be the Weighted 
average of ratings on 'one I like' and 'well-written* that will correlate 
most highly with a second weighted average based on the remaining 18 
constructs. The second canonical variable will similarly consist of 
two weighted averages, one representing the residual variation of the 
two constructs for liking and judging and the second representing the 
combination of the remaining variables that will correlate most highly 

340 . " 
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^>ith- it*. 'The wiiights are in all cases empirically derived, but if 
liking and judging are in fact both related to a dominant evaluative 
dimension, then the first canonical variable should represqnt their 
covariation,^^ with the second canonical variable having roughly equal 
but oppositely signed weights for' the two constructs. And that is 
the pattern that emerges. 

T\7o analy^ses were carried out on each sample. The first included, 
all of the 18 remaining constructs as 'predictor' variables; the second 
excluded , the. overtly evaluative constructs Wery good', 'dull', 'completely ' 
absorbing', and 'interesting subject' in order to investigate the extent 
to which there is an evaluative component in the 'non-evaluative' part 
of the set. In all 8 analyses (2 each for the 4 samples), the largest 
canonical variable represents^a combination of 'one I liked' and 'wall-' 
Written^' in \7hich liking is dominant; this fir^t canonical variable 
represents the covariation of the two constructs, and can be thought of 
as the shared evaluative component. The second canonical variable in 

all 8 analyses represents the separation of liking from judging, with 

• / 

'Well-written' dominating slightly (table 52). If the canonical 

, • * *. 

correlatioffe corresponding to this second dimension are significantly 

f 

greater than zero, we will have good .grounds for claiming that the 

separation of liking from judging is itself systematic rcTther than a 

product of .randpJn T^r.ijati on in the ratings. These correlations are 

included in table 52, and tested for significance. Using the full .set 

of constructs in the analysis, a significant proportion of the variation 

in both general liking and in th^ contrast between liking and judging 

can be predicted on the basis of the other constructs ♦ From nine 

fit 

14 

To do this, they do not have to have equal weights. The loadings 
(like thq^e in a regression analysis) 'dO.not accurately ref lect^how 
strongly each of the variables is individually related to the dimension 
defined by the, canonical variable. They are simply the set which produces 
the best prediction, A^ith highly related variables tending to reduce one 
another's unique contribution. With only tX7o variables in the set x;Z 
most interest, the residual variation remaining for the second canonicalo < 
variable c^n help in interpreting the first canonical variable as well. 
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Table 52: Summary of Canonical Analyses for Liking and Judging 

Comprehensive Selective* 
Aiialysis Schoo-l Schools 



A^e 9. 


Ase 1 J 


A 1 1 


Ape JL / 


.9 


.8 


.7 


.9 


.2 


.3 


.4 


.2 


.874*'''* 


,923**-v 




,922**-* 


-.0 


-1. 1 




1 n 
-1»V - 


• 1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


,359*** 


,330*** 


,438'V*-* 


,497**Vf 


- " 
.8 


.7 


.8 


• 

.7 


.3 


.4 


.3 


.4 


.601*'''''- 


.774*-*'* 


,723*** 


,726**^' 


-.9 


-1.1 


-1.2 


-l.I ■ 


1.2 


1.3- 


1.4 


1.2 


.288* 


.234 


.326 


.410**^' 



Using All Other Constructs 
First Canonical Variable 

Loading for 'one I like* ^ 

Loading for 'we'll-written' 

Canonical correlation 
Second Canonical Variable 

Loading for 'one I like' 

Loading for 'we 11 -written' 

Canonical porrelation 

♦ 

Using Kon'^Evaluative Constructs 
First Canonical Variable 

Loading for 'one^l like' 

Loading for 'well-written' 

Canonical correlation 
Second Canonical Variable 

Loading for 'one I like' 

leading for 'well-written' * • 

Canonical correlation 

«• ^ 

^These were carried out on the n^ain study grids, treating each 

story rated as a separate observation; thus for the comprehensive 

school samples these are based on 270 observations, for the selective 

school, 180. The significance of each canonical correlation is tested 

using the chi-square approximation to lambda, with chi-square partitioned 

to provide a test of the first root alone and pf the second root alone. 



*^^p<.01 ^ , . * 

-^^p<.005 



to seventeen there is also a clear trend towards greater predictability 
of both dimensions; this may be 8nother\ reflection of the general 
tightening of the construct system aroima the evaluative dimension that 
was reported in the previous chapter. When the four evaluative constructs 
are omitted from the predictor set, the general pattern remains unchanged 
but the magnitude of the canonical correlation falls. (For the second 
canonical variable in the t\7o thirteen year olds samples, it falls below . 
the level of statistical significance.) 

These results confirm our general argument that liking and 
judging show a systematic divergence from one another in these samples, 
hot?ever mu6h they may also be systematically related to a common 

• 34;.^ 
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. ' evaluative core. At the same time, the highly significant canonical 

correlations even in the analyses using only the 'non-evaluative' 

construqts emphasize the extent to which evaluation is an integral part 

of spectatoryrole construing, rather than a separate response mocl^ t;o 

* be applied- or not as one sees fit. 

Favourite Storie s and Be^t Stories 

^ \ 

The problem of liking and judging was also approached in the 

interviews and open-ended questionnaires through a series of questions 

'-asking each student to name his favourite story, and separatel y to n ame 

the story which he thinks most deserves to win a prize as «the best storyV 

(Carver (1967) has reported some exploratory studies with a similar set 

of questions, from ^^nich the present j^nvestigation is directly derived.) 

In different instruments these two questions were presented side by side 

and at widely separate points in the testing sequenced Subjects were 

^ ■ . ^ 

scored as having given a single title for favjourite and best stories, or 
as having given two different titles. (Students ^Tho gave no response to 
• either or both questions were omitted from the analysis; those who gave 
lists of titles were scored as having given a single tit|e for favourite 
and best if the lists overlapped.) 

r 

The results from these analyses are summarized in table 53, and ; 
are ambiguous. When the two questions are widely separated, roughly 50 
percent of the children at each age give one title and 50. percent give 
two. • If there ^re any trends at all, it is for the younger children to 
^ be mor^ likely to^ give two different tit les-<-which may be more a matter^"" 

of lack of consistency in response over the course of a long task than of 

a differ^ence betweeil standards for liking and judging. When the two 

I 

* questions are asked together Cbecoming roughly equivalent to asking 

Whether the favourite story is the one that should win the prize or not), 
there is a very gradual but consist^^t trend for the older-students to 
•be more likely to give twp titles, though none of the contrasts between 
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Table 53: Proportion of 
Also the »Best« Story 



Condition 



Students for Whom Their Favourite Story Is 

Percent/ of Students 

Questionnaires 



Comprehensive * Selective 
Interviews School Schools 



Age 6 Age 9 Age 9 Ar;e 13^ Age 13 Age 17 
(n-21) (n=»22) ,(n-30) {r^jVl (n-20) in»20y 



-Egt^pgd' est ions 
Same Story 
Different Stories 
Chi-square (df='l) 
SBpni=a-ted' Questions 
Same Story 
Different Stories 
Chi-square (df«l) 
Paireid Versus Separated^ 
Chi-square (df«l) 



81*0% 68»2% 
19»0 31»8 
0»37 V- 



73»3% 76.9% 61.1'/ 
26.7 . 23.1 38v9 55.6 
0.00 0.63 0.45 

40.0%, 48;i% 60.0% /^.0% 
60.0 5i;9 40.0 / 50.0 
0.12 0.26 y.lO. 



5.50* 3.52 X.16 



0.00 



Ipaired questions were given to students corapleting^iliterviev one and 
to those completing the open-ended questionnaire. Separmred questions were 
given to those completing the questionnaire form of main study grid. 

2^26 for paired questions. // 

^^^=18 for paired questions. "^^^-w^ 

^Pooling all students completing written measures, the difference 
between pn^i-fea and separated questi^ms is significant,, chi-square « 5.44*, 
df«l. 

*p<.05, two-tailed 



adjacent ages are large enough to be statistically significant. At' six, 

only 19 per6^nt give two titles, a proportion which rises to 32 percent 

by nine (26 percent in the written answers), and then as high as 56 percent 



1^ 
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by seventeen. Overall there are significant differences' between responses 
When the .questions are paired and when they are' separated, "-.but the - 
magnitude of the difference diminishes to virtually zero in the older 
samples. With the .developmental patterns evidenced here, there is no way 
to tell if this is a true convergence in response under the two conditions. 
Or just a coincidental, result of having halted sampling at the point 
where the changing pattern (for the two questions together) happens to 
Intersect the constant one '(for the questions separated). 

The general conclusion fr6m these data must be the same as that 
from=the analyses of average correlations: there is a suggestion that 
liking and judging become more divergent 'as age increases, ,but the 
evidence remains inconclusive. • 
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5. SuBmary * " , " 

This chapter is the lagt to pres'ent empirical results generated in 
the course of the present res'earch, and as such has brought together a 
number of loose ends that needed to be dealt with at least in passing. 
Viuch of this has been essentially replication of earlier results, but 
a number of the findings are both new and important. They are worth 
highlighting briefly again: 

1) The legacy which children at all of the ages studied bring with 
them to their spectator role experience is, as Britton (1968) has claimed, 
one of past satisfactions; all report, in' general, liking the stories 
they discuss, and also rate them as absorbing, well-written, good, and 
about interesting subjects, 

2) This legacy is, moreover, a varied one, extending'^Xa^^vajiety 
of genres and media, beyond thQ stories which have been most extensively 
Studied in the present investigation* 

3) The similarities among the construct systems brought to bear 
upon each of the differing genr63 are much greater than the differences, 
but within this general system each of the genres (as represented by 

ft 

•favourite* examples of each) finds its own more or less unique place. 

4) •Juvenile'- genres such' as -rhymes and comic books show a 
characteristic 'pattern of rejection as they are gradually outgrow; at 
the age at which they are most popular, however, they are not construed 
as very different from other spectator role forms with ^^hich the age- 
group is familiar, * . ■ . - 

~ 5) Preferences for the traditional school genres (2?torios, poems, and 
plays) as opposed to the popular media (television, filns., pop songs, and 

omic. books) are more strongly inf luenced"by the sex* and socioeconomic 
background (as reflected in the school situation) of the students than 
by age differences, at least among the adolescents fJtudicd here. 
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/ 6) The distinctioa. between 'liking* and '» judging* has a clear 
empirical as well as theoretical basis, emerging clearly in all of the 
samples in ^Vhich it was explored; there is inconclusive but suggestive 
evidence that this separation becomes greater rather than less as the 
student progresses through his schooling* 
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\ ' ' - CHAPTER XI . . ^ 

R&PRISS 

^For the Inst seven chapters we have been looking* in detail at 
developmental changes in response to the spectator role. In closing, 
it will be more useful to look again at the value of spectator role ^ 
experience than to attempt to recapitulate the detailed findings which 
have already^ been highlighted in the individual chapter summaries. 



Literature and Experience wm ^ 

Basic to the effect of literature (and of art) as we have 
been describing it, is it6 reliance upojf Langer* s (1^967) subjective 
rather than objective modes of feeling. With transactional uses of 
language the appeal is- to externally structured and verified tools 
of argument and" analysis; with poetic uses, the appeal is to the 
internal coherence and validity of the personal system of construing. 

These two modes of language use, like the modes of feeling Which '\ 

' ' k 
underlie them, remain closely and inseparably linked; ^thus there has, 

been no contradiction in studying literary response through transactional 

discussions of spectator role ejrperience. * 

Transactional or discursive writing has its own range of tasks for 

• «... 
vhich it is especially sufted; these have been discussed by others and 

are not our direct concern here*(cf. Britton, 1970; Cassirer, 1944). 

The poetic mode, however,* has its oto unique and essential tasks which 

cannot be slighted. if individual an4 cultural development is to proceed 

smoothly. Britton (1971b) has^called the .spectator role assimilative . 

and While we heed to note that Piag6t*s processes of assimilation and 

accommodation are both applicable to spectator role experience, at 

another level Britton's description is very much to the point. Assimilati 

Is-tho way in vrhich new experience is* given its meaning; It is a ) 



progressive, f orvard-movinf^ .prdcess in the^t the new' experience is in 

turn incorporated into the framework which assigns that meaning* * In 

this process the world^view is primary and focal, whereas in the 

complementary process of accommodation the events of the world dominate 

more f.ully* And the primacy of the world-view is one characteristic of 

the spectator role as we , have been describing it» • . 

It is worth contrasting art as a process of assimilating experience 

with the view of art as a^ means to •broaden* or '^explore* experience • 

The American progressive educators in particular tended to coticeptualize 

^art, and particularly literature, as offeriltg one or another form of 

experience; they found in this conceptualization a relatively easy way 

to defend literature against the ever-present cla^ims ,of more 'practical' 

subjects • These edijcators held many valuable insights into literary 

education, but they lacked a psychological or philosophical framework to 

give their insights* precision and scope. In the end the conce^'n with 

broadening experience degenerated into a concern w{th providing vicariously 

gained knowledge of the world--knowledge that could as easily be gained 

in other ways. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Any experience, vrhether it originates in spectator role discourse 

or 'in the World*, is construed by the individual on his own^termsj • but 

there is fvii! essential difference between experience gained through these 

two means. VJhen we are talking of events in the world, ve^ are talking 

of events whicli are unstructured; they are *raw* experience that will 

be given structure only TThen they are construed* The structi^j|^ they 

are finally given may fit .more or less Veil, may be a full oJ- a partial 

Ordering of the experience, btit^it is a structure which in the first 

' ' ^ ' ' , ' ' d 

instance does not have t^o compete with alternative, structures offered 

■ * ' *^ 

by other people* . \ . • 

•* 

, With spectator roie discourse, on 'the other hand, there is always 

n second manner of construing the experience to b^ considered — t-he' 

A, 
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mn^er ^mich mkes us talk of t:l,c discourse as a 'verbal _ob3ocf or 
•structured .vhole'.- This stricture is a record -of mn- s processes of ' 
cons/ruins, a record unconsciously projected into the shaped experience* 
of Ahe work, but governed by "accepted techni^ques of fori) and structure 

ich allow it to bfe 'read back' by an audience just as ^he growth rings 
'f the .tree trunk in our first chapter allow the initiated to read ..back" ^ 
inf'orniation about weather condftions in seasons past. There is thus a 
sense 'i/w^ich^esponse to the spectator role is always a process of • 
- reconscruins, 'never simply of construing; there is always- another point 
of "view Which -the -auditor is implicitly evaluating even if he does not 
realize it is there. Thi^ i^ the.cijucial distinction between spectator 
rale expeffence and direcfexperience o:f the world: the process of. 
construing. a text is always a social process in a way that construing ^ . 
experience .caft never be, ■. ^ - , • *- ^ 

Dec ontex tua 1 i za t i on 

Just as the process of construing exp-eri'once can be seen as 
imposing a personal order upon it, we, can also recognize a complementary 
p:;ocess"in vmich some part of that order is rfade public. . Britton (1973) 
|aas called this a decontextualization of experience; it is an abstraction 
or projection out^o£ our necessarily, personal system of construing, our 
personal context, into a public arena of shared experience. This is not • 
an inverse of the protiess o^ construing, but it is a complement to. it; 

■ it gives back. both the experience t^hich was initially construed and the 
structure imposed upon that experience in the process of construing.^ 
D^contextualization requires the mastery pf tt^o very different sets or 
rules-pf-use for language production., one for the poetic and one ^or the 

» - _ ■■■■ --^1 

Hhese arguments about the social' nature of the process, and the 
underlying tension bet^^een'the reader's and the writer's modes of 
- construing, are of course equally tru6 of transactional writing, though 
\Xn that case the problem of direct versus vicarious experience doos not 

■ 'arise in the same way. 



transactional modes# 

The process of separating ouf thoughts from the matrix in ^rhich 
they are embedded ."and making them public through language is very 
difficult, but it is also very powerful* The speaker or author learns 
from it just as"liis audience does, coming to know \^at he thinks ^is 
part of the very process of putting it into words. Often^ the first 
words are clearly wrong— the decontextualization produces utterances 
Whose implicit view-of -the-world is not the view the author wants to 
convey* This is part of the process of drafting and redrafting, of 
•findinc^ the right words*. .Xo the extent that decontextualization is 
ultimately successful— and this is the paradox of the terminology-- 
the language that results carries the earlier contextualization or manner 
of construing within it. If it is 'accurate' and *«honest» , if the 
constitutive and regulative rules of language-use have been mastered, ' 
the discourse invites, its audience to share in a part of the author's 
world. 

Whether we are talking about pop music or television comedy, 
Shakespeare or Albee, it is only through spectator role discourse that 
we arc able to talk about this personal 'world. It is not that. oUr 
knowledge o^^ur own woiJLd-view is relatively imprecise and unformulated, 
full of unplumbed emotional depths ^Thich we approach only hesitantly,- if 
at all; it is because the way in which we construe experience is not 
organised in the analytic, cumulative forms ^^h£ch are accessible through 
• transactional discourse* At best, in transactional writing we can 

isolate one strand of our process of construing, analysing and clarifying 
its constituent parts; but in the end that transactionally isolated 
experience must be reintegrated', assimilated, as a functional subsystem 
within a complex psychc/logical '^hole ^Those operation is akin, perhaps, 
to Polanyi's (1969) 'mtt^al adjustment o'f independent initiatives'/ It 
is only in the spectatoHrole, with its' differing resources of form and 
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Structure, that these often conflictins • initiatrvcs* con be brought 
into perspective and balan'ce* 
The Slaborative Choice ^ 

It is the social process implicit in decontcxtualization which 
ulticately is. the source of the second dimensipn ^mich we have proposed 
as part of our inodel of language use* in offeAng up a point of view, 
a discourse implicitly assumes a certain relationship bst^/een the way 
it depicts experience and the generalized patterns of construing expected 
in its audienee: it can seek to change the context from i^ich it stems, 
'5 leading to a conversion to a new construct system, or it can seek to 

articulate that content, confirming its essential outline even as it 
reconciles and explores it in its det>iil* This is the dimension of 
language use ^Thich we have called the *elaborative choice*. For the 
author, it is a choice of the way in ^niich the particular experience 
which he is presenting should be assimilated, and his discourse will be 
structured (not necessarily consciously) toward that end* For the 
reader, it is a choice of \7hether or not to accept the choice the author 
'has made: in the transactional mode he judges VThether the argument is 
•right* or hTrongS in the poetic, \7hether the experience is 'true* and 
•convincinr^* • Tnis reaction is a highly personal one, produced by the 
interaction of the particular reader with the particular work; it 
inevitably differs from reader to reader and also changes over time as 
a given reader's own construct system develops and matures* A work 
Which produces a true conversion from one basis of construing to another / 
^.^can have its effect only once; after he has, become converted, the 
* book. becomes a reference point or summary ^statement of a point of view 

already agreed* 

Developme ntal Constraint s * . <> 

These general claims hold across the^\7hole developmental range, 
though as the earlier chapters have attempted to demonstrate there are 

Er|c ' - 3?51 
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also clear and striking chanf,es. in the nature of literary response at 
•^different ages* The iiK>st fundamental chnn^^^es seem to center in three 
areas: 1) the way in '^Thich the reader perceives the relationship between 
the experience of the work, and his o\m life, 2) the extent to which he 
has mastered the techniques and" conventions — the rules -of -use«-of 
literary form, and 3) the complexity of the experience (both personal 
and literary) which he is able to master^ Virtually all of the findings 
>Jliich we and others have reported can be subsumed under one or another ' 
of these headings, though they serve more to highlight important areas 

m 

of developmental change than to delineate mutually exclusive cSTest 

Mastery of conventi^ons and increased complexity are relatively 
straight-forward processes and will not be reviewed again here; the 
most important findings with respect to them have been summarized at 
the end of the individual chapters* Changes in the perceived relationships 
betxreen literature and life, however, are striking and influence, attitudes 
toward spectator role experience in general* For the very young child 
the world of stories is part of the world in which he lives; its events 
are as important and meaningful to him as anything else that happens* 
The separation of these worlds \7hen he is finally confronted with the 
distinction between fact and fantasy is often relatively distressing; 
for a x^liile at least,, a story is accepted only if the child thinks it 
is true* The slightly older child, once Vie has reconciled himself to 
the distinction between fact and fantasy, continues to view stories from 
the perspective of a unitary frame of reference: , the events in a story 
remain 'made up* coi:relatives of events in the world* There- is no ' 
question of differing interpretations of the same world* 

It is not until the onset of adolescence, and with it of Piaget^s ^ 
formal operational modes of thought, that spectator role discourse begins 
to be. recognized as offering simply a possible view ot the world, one 
amon^ many interpretations* Interestingly, this new perspective often 
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brings a rejection of fantasy similar to that of younger children when 
they discover that some works are not 'true*: the early adolescent often 
rejects works which are not realistic presentations of th6 world as he ' 
sees it» Onjy gradually, as the new perspective upon literature becoines 
more familiar and more thoroughly mastered, are the. conventions of fantasy 
and the possibilities ihfterent in alternative views of the world accepted 
freely and openly^o 

Through all of these stages, the spectator role continues to fulfil 
its world-ordering functions—more strongly perhaps for the younger 
children who accept the spectator role as offering a view of the world, 
than for older students who can set it aside as simply a_ view of the way 
things are., Th^ experience of « the work is no less patterned siisply 
because, the your^ child ddes not recognize "the pattern as yet; it is 
6nly through repeated experience with such patterns that stable expectations 
can eventually be built up* 

Because the work functions as a patterning of experience, however, 
the relationship bet^/een literature and life is a 'complex one* A ^child's 
fairy tale, for example, dois not simply terioh him that the world is full 
of wifoch^s and giants* In another sense the tale uses fantasy characters 
(whom the child will soon enough recognize as 'make believe*) tq give 
body and form to the chilji's worst, shapeless fears— and in the orocess 
to begin to conquer them* ,Just as we use transactional limgunge to give 
form and pre<^ision to our 'objective feeling*, so we us'e poetic language 
to give form^.arid the possibility of control through form, to our more 
•subj^tive* personal feeling* Sometimes in young children this 
pr<^6ess is uhself -consciously revealed* Barry M* (4;9), iii one of the 
ptories in the Pitcher and Prelinger (1963) collection, reco&nts a tale 
of a boy whd*se parents died and who was beset by Various tormentors-- 
a.ll ending happily wlien he "like Hansel and Crete 1" pushed them into 
the oven and "lived happ^y ever, after and that's the end<» (pp* 71-72)* 
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Such stories offer a culturally provided frame for both* expressing and 
trapping such fears, and through this expression and control freeifig 
the individual fjrom their tyranny* Literature is one 6f the many 
instrtmients of socialization \^ich a culture provides, whether this is 
thought of in terms of the •cultqral heritage* ' oj; the popular culture 
which may be more transient but is no less influential* - 

Developmental constraints in literary response are in this sense 
similar to those operating in aJLl , areas 'of socialization: the process 
begins as what is sometimes called •primary* socialization', the induction 
of ^the child into the accepteji modes and conventions of the society of 
which he is a part', and later continues as part of a process of secondary 
socialization, during i^hich the individual comes to recognize and 
choose among" sometimes 9onf lifting views* * 
The Teachinp^ of Literature ^ ^ 

These discussions^ have not been concerned directly with the role 
of th^ teacher, or of formal eifucation, in the development of literary 
response; to offer a prescriptijon about what and how to teach. at this 
point, Would be unjustifiably presumptuous. The discussions do, however, 
imply, a certain attitude towarjd literature and literary education, an 
attitude shared by cany but certainly not by all teachers. 

The main point is that discourse in the spectator role offers a • 

c* 

way to articulate pnd explo^ our view of the world, presenting 
alternatives, clarifying dark comers, posing contradictions, reconciling 
conflicts within the realm of our subjective, personal experience. The 
teacher's role in ^is process is one of questioning and cultivating 
response rather than one of teaching critical principles; his goal 
should be to illunrtnate and clarify the order in ^he world ^^hich the 
work seeks to capture and reflect. ' 

^Formal studies 'of literatures-concern with rhetorical devices, 
sttoza forms, historical tronds--would ^eem to have little place in this 

354 
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process, but a gradually evcJtviifg scnse^of form is clearly crucial to 

# 

it. Literary experience depeads upon' the rcastery of the underlying 
conventions ^Thich govern the exchange bet^^een author and audience; 
without the conventions no exchange can take place. The source of 
this sense of f orm \is Britton*s (1968) ^MLegh^y of past satisfactions^ 
satisfactions ^?laich kave little to do with training taste or learning 
rules, and inuch to do with valuing and being alloweci to value those 
earlier spectator role experiences Tfliich have given pleasure* The 
patterns of developraent found in th6 present stuciy certainly- do not 
suggest that encounters with imirature or juvenile literature are any 
less important, or any less educative, than later encounters with more 
sophisticated '^rorks* 

Our discussion must stop^at this point, just at the beginning 
of the problem of reformulating education in literature and the arts* 
What it has tried to provide is a framework f.or ^^iat reformulation, 
grounded on the one hand in a view of the place of literature in our 
lives, and on th^ other hand in tho developm,ental course of response. 
If the exploration has 'been successful, it should allow us to move 
fon^ard with a som^\7hat clearer sense of direction and a some^^hat 
clearer sense of purpose in our efforts as teachers of literature* 
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Supplementary Table, JL: 
Second Story 



Development of Story-Form from Firs t^ to 

L 



Number of S^ubjocts 



Second Story: More MntCire Less M?tture 



Formal 'beg inn incc ^ 
Formal ending 
Consistent pr.-st tense 
Causal links 
Climax of action 

Plot form ^ 

Use of dialoeue 
Fantasy: characters 
Fantasy:* actions 
Fantasy: setting 
Self in story 



Number of characters 
Number of irici dents 
Number, of wortis" 
Number* of T -units 
Words .per T-unit ^ 



Mc^?elnar^S Tegt 

- -2.25 
' '2.^0; * 

<i--»oo 

- 4.3A>' 
2,22 
^ I 1.82 
2.45 
2.53 
<1.00 
<1.00 



Average Change Fir<;t to Second t-'test' 



23 


13 




■4 


12 


9 


- 38 . 


21 


28 


17 


33 


22 


' 14- 


6 

t 


21 


11 


17 


21 


17 


12 


.. 7 


^ 11 



-.24 
1.96 

-.06 



.0.51 
-0.97 
0.55 
0.78 
.0.31 



^ ^The overall n is 90; the number of stories showing no change 
on each vfiriable is not separately tabled. , - 

^Distributed as chi-sauare, df»l; tested^ here a-ainst one-tailed 
probability that the second stCry would be more mature. 

3TGSted against /i = 0, ,df«89. ^_ • . 



Supplementary Table 
Status" of Action 



Acceptable 
Natural disaster 
- Conventional violence 
Deliberate Wrong 



Status of Action and 'Strength of Theme 
Number of Stories 



Theme: Strong W^ak Adventure 





32 


1 


14 


9 ' • 


3 


4 


1 


14 


30 


7 


4 



Craiiier's V 



.643 



'Percent .of Stories - 



Aee 3 A,<?e 4 A.c;e 5 Boys Gir ls 



Acceptable action 
Natural disaster 
Conventional violence 
Deliberate wrong" ' 
Chi -square for age. 



df=9 



Chi-squnrs for sex, df«3 

Strong thene 

V/eak theme 

Adventure theme 

Chi -square for ^ipe,^ df=6 
Chi-square for sex,-»'df«2 

• ICf . Nie et al, 1970. 



Ag^ 2 .. . .. 

(n''30) (n"30) (n-301' (n"30) (n-60) (n^eO) 

30.07. 30.0% ■ 40.0'/. 13.3% .23.37. 33.3% 

43.3^ 16.7 16,7 lO.O 25.0 18.3 

3.3 23.3 6.7 30.0 21.7 10. 0 

23.3 30.0 36.7 46.7 30.0 38.3 

- • 24. 99''^** 
4.86 

53.3% 43.3% 30.0% 36.7% 43.3% 38 J% 

40.0^ 36.7 60.0 26.7 31.7 50.0 

6.7 20.0 10.0 36.7 25.7. 11.7 

15. 40^' _ _ • 
5.^6 



Supplementary Tnble 3: Menns and Univari<it,c"t:f-f ects f or.Contrnsts 
Showing Sil^nif icant Interactions; Table' 19^ - " 



Response 
Category 

-Engagement 
Percept! on 
Interpretation 
Evaluation 
I'Jiscellaneous 



Average Percent of Response 
Age 13 Age 17 



Boys 
(n-'lO) 

5.47. 
66.3 
' 8.3 
14.5 ' 

5*5 



Girls 
<n=10) 

1.1% 
77.2 

0.0 
20.0 

1.3. 



Boys 
(n^lO) 

D.(% 
19.0 
27.6 ■ 
4J'.0' 

8.4 



Girls 
(n=ip) 



F-Ratios (df°l;36) 



Ar:e 



Sex 



13.27. 0.89 r 1.57 
43.6^ 20.12*** 3.97* 



ll,..l . 5.^1^^ 
31.1 6.45^= 
.1.0 0.32 



3.74 
0.25 
5.91'' 



AS 



5.92'' 

0.59 

0.40 

1.50 

0.45 



Supplementary Table 4: Means and Univariate Effects for Contrasts 
Showing Significant Interactions, Table 20 



,^;easure 

.Number_of words 
Number of T-units 
Words per T-unit 
^Jumber of el'ervents 



'Average 



Comorehensive School , 



Age 


9 


Age 


13 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


(n=15) 


(n=15)\ 


(n=15) 


(n-15) 


41.4 


,63.7 " 


67.5 


ll'4.9 


5.0 


6.3 


5.3 


11.5 


8.6- 


10.2 


12.8 


10.8 


1.6 


1.5 


3.^ 


3.1 


3.5 


5.6 


1.7 


4.1 



F -Rati OS (df='l;56) 



Aae 



Sex 



7.23** 5.90* 
3.06 5.92*. 
7.66** 0.06 
35.71***- 0.48 
2.52 4.47* 



AS 



0.77 

2.4J) 

4.14* 

0.05 

0.02 



Supplementary Table 5: Within-Subject Comparisons of Oral and 
written -Responses, Age Mine 



ERIC 





Mean Difference 


Standard 


t-test 


Variable 


(Oral - V/ritten) 


Error 


(df°20) 


Number of words 


64.95 




26.22 


2.48* 


>iumber of T-units 


9.05 




2.83 


3.20*** 


"Number of elements 


0.76 




.0.28 


2.69** 


Words "per T-unit 


-1.78 




0.59 


-3.00** ■ 


T-units per element 


4.35 




2.36 


1.84 


Percent engagement 


0.00 




0.00 




Percent perception 


9.05 




9.91 


0.91 


Percent: interlpretation 


0.00 




0.00 




Pe r c enfe_e va. 1 u a t i on 


-8.33 




9.34 


-0.89 


Percent miscellaneous 


-4.23 




3.36 


-1.26 


Supplementary T^ble 6: 


First 


Response I'fhen Asked, "What Is 


the Story . 


of 'Little Red Riding Kood» About?" 








Percent 








Age 6 


Age 9 






Response 


(n-22) (n-22) 


Tests of A, 26 Difference, two-taJ[led 


1 . None 


9. 17. 


O.C^/. 


Chi-square •> 9r^6**, 


df-2 


1. Rebelling 


31.8 


4.5 


' (comparing 2,3,4) 




3. Any sjfeopsis 


13.6 


36.4 




359 . 


6. Any "summary 


45.5 


59.1 


Exact Test " .006** 




5. Evaluation only 


0.0 


0.0 


(comparing 2, 3+4+5) 
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Supplementory Table Ix 
& the Fable 



Points Used in Scoring Details in Retelling 



First Stanza 

!♦ any nun^ber of men 

2. blind 

3. a place (Indostan) 

4, going to see" • 

5, Elephant 
6» learning 

. 7» by observation 
Second^. Stanza 

8. one (mai\) ^ 

9. touched, bumped 
10, heavy, sturdy, big 
11* side 

^12. said 
13. bless me 
Ih. wall 
Third Stanza 
15, one (man) 
16# touched 
17. tusk 

18 • smooth, sharp 

19. said 

20. wonder' 

21. spear 



Fourth Stanza 


•Seventh Stanza 


22, one (m^n) 


41, 


one (man) 


23. touched 


42. 


touched 


24. trunk 


.43. 


tail 


25. squirmi-ng- 


44, 


grope 


26. said 


45. 


said 


27. sniike 


46. 


rope 


Fifirh Stanza 


Eighth Stanza 


28 i one * (man) j 


47. 


and so 


29. touched 


48. 


a place 


30, knee 


49. 


argued - 


31, plain, clear 


50. 


opinions 


32. said I 


51, 


right 


33. tr^*e 


52, 


wrong 


Sixth Stanza 






34. one (man) 






35. touched 






36. ear 






37. deny 






38. said 






39, marvel 






40. fan 







Supplementary Table 8: 
on Oral Grids 
Caten;ory ' 

1. Constant for all 

2. Reading series 

3. h story the children 
ask to hear ove'r 

4. h story they have 
recently heard 

5. A story they find 
difficult ^ 

6. An easy, • light* 
story for them 

7. Another story they 
like 

8. Another story they 
find difficult 



Titles Suggested' by Class Teachers for Use 

Age 9 , 



Ag;e 6 



Cinderella. ; 
Ladybird (Peter and Jane 
Jack and the Beanstalk; 
The Gingerbread Boy, 

Goldilocks; The Bear in 
the Air4 Rapunzel. 
Peter and the Uolf; 
Peter Pan; Frederick, 
Goldilocks; The Ginger- 
bread Boy. 

The Gingerbread Boy; 
Snow Uhite;^Ping. 
■Uind.in the VJillox7s; 
Hansel and Gretel; Brave 
Soldier Janos. 



Cinderella* 

)JLadybird (Peter and Jane). 
Beauty and the Deas.t; Snow 
White; The Lion, the VJitch, 
and the IJardrobe. 
Paddington Bear; The Silver 
Chair; Chitty Chitty Bang Bang. 
Stlg of the Dump; Heartsease; 
The Overland Launch. 
Peter Pan; Pinnochio; The 
Three Little Pigs. 
Pinnochio; Beauty and the 
Beast; GoTdlldcks. 
Peter and the^Wolf ; Harry the 
Dirty Dog; The Silver Sword. 



iThese were not rigidly adhered to by all of the teachers, though all 
six provided titles representing Miff erent types' of stories. 
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supplementary Table' 9: Mean Percent^f Total Variation Recounted Cor by^ 
Stories Selected by Class Teachers as Examples of Specific Tyges 

Mean- Percent of 

UithinrGrid/ Multivariate Analysis 
VariationV* ' of Variance_ 



Story or 
Story-^Type 

1. Cinderella 

1. Reading series 

3. Asked to hear over 

4. Recently heard 

5. Difficult 

6. Easy 

7. Another Ufeed 

8. Another difficult 



Age 6 Age 9 F-Stntistics 

(n»22) (n"22) (df=^7;34) 

11.87. 9.2% Age: i.83 

19.5 18.8 

14.5 9.4 .Sex: 0.83 

10.2 13.4 2 

9.6 15,0 AS: 2.53^^' . 
14.8 12.5 
lOl^O 10.8 

9.5^ 10.9 



Univariate 
Effects (.05) 

3,5 , 



iBecause of the Ifhear dependency in the scores, only the first 7 
were included in the multivariate analysis. 

O ^At six, 'Cinderella* accounts for a higher proportion of the girls 
variation; at nine, for*^ higher proportion of the boys', 



•gupplenentary Table 10:, ^lean Percent of Total Variation Accounted for by 
Stories Selected ,as Exaii^es of Specific Types, Written Grids 



Story or ' > 

Story-Type 

1. Cinderella 

2. Favourite story 

3. - Not liUed 

4. Deep story 

5. Easy story 

6. Liked 

7. Hard story 

8. ^ Moving or gripping story 

9. Story hpard recently 

Multivariate F-Statistics ^ 

Age (or school) 

Sex 

Interaction 

(df for each effect) 
Univariate IDffects (.05) 
Age (or school) . • 

Sex^ 3 

Interaction ^ 



Mean Percent of \^^ithin>-Grid Variation 
C on:prehens i ve S eiec 1 1 ve 

School Schools 
Age 9 Age 13 Age 13 Age 17 
(n=»30) (n^30) (n-^20j (n=»20) 



10.9% 


16.4% 


18.2% 20.7% 


9. -2 


8.9 


8.0 7.8 


17.8 


20.5 


18.5 18.9 


11.9 


8.8 . 


8.4 .. 8.7 


11.9 


8.3 


9.7 8.3 


7.7 


8.4 


7.8 8.8 


13.6 


ir.7 


12.8 9.5 


8.4 


8.3 


8.9 8.4 


8.7 


8.8 


7.6 8.9 


9 vs. i3 


13 vs. 


13 ' 13 vs. 17 


4.16''-"--* 


1.92 


2.06 




5.92-'- 


2.08 


• 1.15 ' 


0.85 


" 3.75^'*^- 


(8;49> 


(8;39) 


(8;29) 


1,4,5 




7 


1 


1,6,8 


3 






3,6,8 



were included in tlie multivarinte analyses. ' 

Zcinder^lla accounts for a higher proportion of the boys* variation,' 
«liked» 'and 'movin??*. stories for a higher proportion of the girls • 

3At the selective schools, the proportion of variation accounted for 
by 'dislijted' stories' goes up between 13 and 17 for the girls but is constant 
for the boys; the proportion due to' • liked* and 'nioving' stories both go 
up for the boys and do'.m for the girls. 

— — 3irr '. : 



SuppleBentary Table 11: Breakdo.m of the Total Vni^Uioii, in Ratings 
of Stories . ^ - ^ , ytritten Grids 



Total Vr.riatiqn 
SS 
df 

Between Subiocts 
SS 
df 

Variance ratios 
. inthin Subjects 
Total SS 
df 
MS 

Variance ratios 
Storv-Tyoes 
, SS 
df 
MS 

Variance ratios 
Stor y X SublGct 
SS 

Vnrinnce^ ratios 



Ornl Grids 



Comprehensive 
School 



Selective 
Schools 



Aae 9^ Ane 9 A.^.e 13 13 Ar^e' 17 



Arce 6 

5069.0 '''"323U0 15625.1 13905.6 7887.7 8410.8 
. 1750 ^^'V50 ; 5380 5380 3580 ^ 3580 



2334.5 802.iD 3756.4 2137.2 1176.6 1013^7 

210 210 ' 580 580 350 350 

2.91^^-^^ 1.70^'-^^ 1 .1^''- 1 • 19 1 • 16 

* 

2734.5 2429.0' 11868.7 11763.4 6711.1 7397^1 
1540 . 1540 4800 4800 3.200 3200 
■!776 1.577 2.473; 2.452 2.097 2.312 
1..13 1.57^' 1.01 .1.17 1.10 

134 4 312.0 1998.4 4060.6 2807.3 2607.4 
70* 70 160 160 X 160 160 

1920 4.458 12.490 25.379 17;546 16.296 
2 32^--- 2.80''»> 2.03-''* 1.45'"' 1.08 



2600.1 2il7.0 9870.2 7707. S 3903.8 
1470 1470 4640 . 4640 
1.769 . 1.440 2.127 1.661 

1.23'^ 1.48''' 1.28^- 1.29-'' 



3040- 
1.2S4 



4789.7 
3040 
1.576 

1.23--- 



''VIithin-x^ge, Story x 
Subject AIXJVAs 
Subjects: F-r«tio 
df , 

Story-Types: F-ratio 

df . 



6 '28'-^' 2.65** '-3.05>* 1.21* 2.39** 2. 17-* 
210-1470 210:1470 580-4640 580;4640 380;3040 380;3040 
1.109 3.10** 5'.87** 15.28** 13.67** 10.34** 
70-'l47C 70; 1470 160;4640 160;4640 160;3040 160; 3040 



df 


' Mean Square 


1 


1.238 


1 


. 1.314 


1 


1.641 


40 


18.374 


7 


1.380 


7 


, ' J 4.551 


7 


' 0.582 


J 


0.900 


280 


1.930 


9 


286.935- 


9 


35.204 


9 


21.605 


9 


10,230 


360 


% 5.867 


63 


^ 4.098 


63 


2.330. 


63 


' 1.378 


63 , 


1.326 


2520 


1*586 



F-Rntlo' 

<1.00 
<1.00 
<1.00 



Supplementary ~^ble 12: Analysis of Variation, Maiu-Study Oral^Grids 



Source 

Between^Gricte (C) 
-Age (A-T" 
'^Sex (S) , ' 
AS 

G(AS) 
Within- Grids 
Elements '(2) 

AE ^: 

- SE 
ASE 

GE(AS) 
Constructs (C) 
AC 
SC 
ASC 

GC(AS) 

EC 
A EC 
SEC 
AS EC 

GEC(AS) 

• ilested ilsinc^ the reduced ^degrees df freedom of the conservative 

test; usins the full degrees of\roedon, SC, EC, A^E, and AEC effects are 
also significant at at least the ,05 level. • .'' 



<1.00 
2.54 
<1.00 
<1.00 

48.91*** 
6.00* 
3.68 
1.74 




Supplementary Table 13: Analysis of Variation, Conprehensive School Grids ^ 



Source 


df. 


Kenn Square 


F-Rntio^ 


Betwesn Grids (C) 








•Age (A) 




59.556 


5.12*- ^ 


Sex (S) 


y& 1 . 


11.343 ' ■ 


<1.00 


•AS 


• 1 


16,d78 


1.39 ■ 


G(AS) 


56 


11.628' 




Within Grids 






- 


Clements (E) 


^ 8 


•a31.979 • 


41 •49^'^'-* 


At, 


O 

o 


i / » u^u 




ss 


& 


• 11.997 


3.77 


ASE 


8 


1.504 


<1.00 " 


GE(AS.) 


448 ' 


3.181 




Constructs (C) 


.. 19 


247^867 


;"52.65*-'''* 


AC , 


19 






sc 


19 


8,317 - 


1.77 


ASC 


' 19 


- 3.495 


<1.0D 


GC(AS)- 


1064 


4.708 

• 




9 

EC 


- 152 


26.^592 ' 




ASC 


152 


5.114, 


2.82 


sec ■ 


■ 15,2 


2.705 


1.49 


ASEC . - 


• 152 


1.475 • 


<1.00 


g£c(as) 


' 8512 


1<816 . 





^Tested using the reduced decrees of freadom of the conservative* <^ 
test; using the full degrees ,o^freedom> SE, SC, AEC, and SEC effects- 
are, also significnnt at tit least 05 levels , ' , 



Supplementary Table 14: Analysis of Variation, Selective ^School Grids" 



Source. 




Mean Souare 


; F-R3tio\ 




Between Grids 




* * 






Age (A) 


' 1 


30.550 


r 5.02* 




Sex (S) 


• 1 


1.590' 


• . <1.00 




AS - • 


< 1 


13.607 


2.-24 




. G(AS) . 


• 36 


6.086'- 






Within Grids 










Elements (E) 


8 . 


106.096 ' 


51.78*^^ 




•AE ^ 


8 


3,826 


1.87 




SE ' 


8 


3. '689 


, 1,90 




ASE 


. . 8 ■ 


4.053 


1.98 


o 


GE(AS). 


'. 288 


2.049 , 






Constructs, (c) 


19 ^ 


135.756 


' 50. 36*'^'* 




• AC . 


19 . 


6.781 


2.52 




. sc 


19 


2,813 


1.04- 




ASC 


1.9 


. 3*084 


'1.14 




GC(AS) " 


' 684 ^ 


2.696 






EC 


152 


t 

28.235 ' 


, 20, 26*-'"'* 




AEG 


152 


1.603 


1.15 ' 




SEC ' . 


, 152 


' 1^636 


I.l7 - - 


364 


ASEC 


' -152 . 


1.093 


<1.00 




CCC(AS) 


. . . 5472 


1.393 







iTestc^ using the reduced cde£5rees of freedom of the^ conservative 
test; using the full clef^rees of freedom, ASE and Ac effects are also 
significant *at at le^nst the .05 level. . ^ 



Supplemsntary Table 'l5: Intrnclass Correlations (rj), 
and Proportion of Variation Explained by Components One 
bJain-Study Oral Grids ^ 

Age 6 . ^ 

Construct . • ^ — . . 



Total Variai 
to Three (R' 

Ap:e 9 



:ion (V), 
•) for , 



1. Very good -not •023 

2. Teaches a lesson #021 

3. Really happened -.018 

4. Easy to understand .0^6 

5. Ends h^ippily < -♦027 
6* Interesting su^bject -.OOS 
7t Long-short * .012 

*8» For older-for younger ,029' 

9. Serious-funny ' .011 

10* One you like-don^ t -.005 

' ^ .004 



20h.U 


.194 


.'111 


230.0 


.740 


655.9 


.593 


.012 


553.9 


.960 


590.9 


»490 


.025 


96.0 


.168 


682.2 


.608 


.140 


467.0 


.603 


'630.4 


.62^. 


56.9 


.130 


434.4 


.436 


%-ioo 


260.0 


.740 


651.9 


.624 


, .124 


4-75.4 


.706 


395.6 


,303 


'.222 


^62.4 


.436 


^75.3 
■"148.0 • 


■ .706 


.008 


573.8 


.449 


.185 


.069 


255.7 


.705 


5069.0 


•.545 


.087 


323i;0 


.645 



iBased on rat;ings of 176 .stories at each age 



Supplementrary Table 16: Intraclass Correlations (rj) / Total Vari 
and Proportion of Variation Explained by, Comporieijits One to Three 
blain Study \:ritten Crids^, Part Ohe 



atioiv (V), 
(R^) for 



Comprehensive School 



Construct 

1. Very good 

2. ' Disturbing 

3. Dull 

4. VJorks out. as ^expected 
5» Teaches a lesson 

6. Originate;. 

7. Easy to , understand - 

8. Could hrtppen to ine..** 

9. Ends happily 

10. Slow-moving 

11. Full of violence ^ 

12. \te 11 -written 

13. Completely absorbing 

14. Makes cjnq think . 

15. Simple : 

16. Serious 'i 

17. On^ I like 

18. Like real life 

19. Interesting subject 

20. One addjti^onnl 

All , 

o 

iBased.pn rating 
school. 





A^e 9 






Aece 13 


9— 




V 


r2 




■ V 


-R" 












\ 


.463 


691.-6. 


.^7.06 


.669, 


652.2- 


.810 


.111 


605.0, 


.314 


.149 


758.7 


.423 ' 


.2iV 


' f 650.9 


.504 


.408 


704.0 


.706 


. .064 


-914.6 


.314 


.232 


760.8 


,.47 6 


'.042 


• '"796.9 


.314 


.188 - 


. 722.6 


.504 - 

/;449 


-.005 


842';2 


.203 


.250 


695.3 


.207 


807 .2 


.593 


-.305 


686.7 


".578 


.025 


. 63i;2 


.123 


.093 


.697.4. 


- .518 


.060' 


527, U 


.250 


.189 


• 710.7 


, .^76 


.016 


839.3 


'.230 


.173 


c 758.3., 


■.. c397 ' 


.093 


697.5 


.348 


.184 


659.3 


.281 


.174 


528.7 


.462 


.4P2 


360.3 


.593 t- 


.076 


929.9 


.325- 


.523' 


660.2 


' . .689 


.i'63. 


1021.9 


.449 


.439 


727.4- 


- .672 


.145 


915.5 


• .706 


.351 ' 


771.9 


'.'.504 


.128 


891..4 


.563 


.397 


725.4 


-.608 ■ 


.431 


.» 693.7 


.740 


.644 


637.4 


. . . .826 


.091 


894.3 


, .336 


.231 


765.6 


t .640 


.182 


853.7 


.518 


.522 


'664.2 


.706 


-.002 


892.3 


.168 


.055 


737.3 


'.176 


-7 .140 


15625.1 


.410* 


.322 


13905.6 


.548 


of 270^stories 


nt each 


n.-'e' nt 


the coniprehensive 



' 3 Go 
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Supplementnry Tnble 16, Part T\7o 



Construct ^ 

1. Very good 

2. Disturbing 

3. Dull 

4. Works out- as expected, 
5# Teaches n lesson 

6. Original 

7. Easy to understand . 

8. Could happen Tro ine»#» 

9. Ends happily 
10» Slo^7-nioving 

11. Full of violence 

12. Uell-vritten 

^ 13. Completely absorbing 

14. Makes me think 
s 15. Sinple 

16. Serious 

17. One I like 

18. Like real life 

19. Interest inn subject 
20»' 0ne additional 

All 





A?,e 1-3 • 






Ace 17 


^ 2-r 


ry; 


V 






„ V 




.749 


325.8 


• 

.828 


.509 


278.2 


,640 


-.250 


425.8 


.449 


.248 


'"^475.5 


,757 


.518 


401.8 


.723 


.567 


402.1 


•■.SiO 


.224 


400.6 


.360 


.254 


439.0 


.303 


.101 


38-^.2. 


.230 


.106 


411.2 


.325 


.248 


359.,1 


.314 


,287 


363.0 


.436 


.433 


411,6 


.706 


.355 


466.4 


.656 


.132 


379.0 


.672 


.050 


482.6 


.518 


. .218 


362.6 


.270 


.141 


■ 470.7 


.436 


.437 


384.9 


.504 


.373 


462.6 


> .578 


.149 


402.6 


.336 


.134 


476.8 


.504 


.631 


253.4 


.672 


.428 


217.0 


.504 


. .655 


423.4 


.828 


• .528 


430.2 


.792 


.463 


410.1 


.578 


.356 


445.0 


.672 


.354 


453.6 


.656 


.358 


498.6. 


.608 


.383 


433.9 


.608 


.372 


406.9 


.608 


.728 


450.2 


.846" 


*680 


377.6 


,774 


.362 


437.6 


.656 


.228 


■ 521.7 


,706 


.521 


307.9 


.593 


.413 


297'. 5 


,640 


.098 


479.8 


.194 


.175' 


A 88. 2 


,336 


.388 


7887.7 


.548 


.318 


, 8410.8 


,578 



-^Based on rc^tings of 180 stories at each firms' at the selective schools. 
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Supplementary Table 18: 
■^Impor-taGtl^ 



Constructs Rated as 'One of the Two Host 

Percont of Students * 

^ Coinprehon^Y_e___ Selective 



Construct 

1* Very f,ood 
2* Disturbing 

3, iXill ^ 

4, \Jorks out as expected, 
5* Teaches a lesson 

6* Original 

7v-nsy to understand 

8, Could happen to me... 

9, Ends hnnoily 

10, Slov-ir.cving 

11, Full of violence 

12, Uell-::rittGn 

13, Completely absorbing 

14, Kalces ine think 

15, Sinple' 

16, Serious 

17 • One I like 

Like .real life 
Interastin:;; subject 



18. 
19. 

20» One additional 
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Supplementary Table 19: Constructs Rnted ns 'One of the T^;o Least 
Inportnnt* 



Coiaprehensive 
School 



Percent of Students 



Construct 

JL. Very good 
2, Disturbing 
3* Dull > 

4» \Tor!cs out as e::nected,.. 

5. Teachjss a lesson 

6. Original 

7. Easy to understand 

/ 8. Could- happen' to r/b; • ■ * 
9> Ends happily 

10. Slow-iuoving 

11. Full of violence 

12. Well-witten 
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17. One I like 
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SuppLcnontnry Table 26: r^umber of Diffe-rent Titles Selected as 
Favourite Examples of Vaicious Genres at Each Age^- 



Oral Grids 
Age 6 Age 9 
(n«22) (n:^22) 



Uritten Grids 
Acre IV Age 13 Af;c. lo 
(n='20) (n^20) (n=^20) 



Genre » 

Films . 
Poems 

Comic bobks 
Television 
Stories 
Plays ■ 
Songs 
Rhymes 

^The Kiaxiinuin number of different titles for each genre is equal 
to the n at each age. 



15 


17 


17 


18 


15 


10 


2r 


16 


12 


\6 






• 15 


17 


12^ 


18 


lA 


13 


12 


15 


1-7 . 


.22 


19 


14 


18 






16 


14 


14. 


19 


18 


12 


19 


18 


7 


m 









Supplementary Table 27: Bias and Vnria,bility 

9 

Oral Grids 



UrlttGti Grids 



Age 6 Age 9 Af:e 11' Ar.e 13 Actq r6- lioys 
(n:^22) (n^^22) (n^20)_ (n-20) (n:^20) (nf30)^ 



1. Bias 

2. Variability 



.631 
.701 



.635^ 
.676 



.556 .568 .4S0 .508 
,707 . 691 ,.7 04 ^ .73^ 



Multivariate AnalysGS of Variance ' 
Source 

Oral Grids: Age 

Sox v ' 

Interaction 
» 

Written Grids: Age (linear) 

Age (quadratic) 
Sex 

' Interaction (linear) 
Interaction (quadratic) 



df 


F-Stntlstic 


Univariate 


2;39 


0.41 




2;39 


0.&9 




2;39 


1.35 ■ 




2;53 


> 2.82 


1 


2;53 


0.94 




2;53 


3.47* 


I 


2;53 


0.30 




2;53 


. 0.13 





Girls 
(n='30) 

.560 
.670 



c:o5) 



iFor definitions of these measures, -cf . appendix III. 

2a separate analysis including the nain study oral .o;rids gi-^^es an 
F(df°2'79) = '5.08-'--'- for between grid dif f ercncen, vlth both bias and 
variability shoving significant univariate -rid effects. AG, SG, and 
ASG effects are not significant. 
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SupplGinGritnry Tnble 28: Use of Extreme, ModernCe, nnd Neutrnl Grades 

AvGro.T^ Percent of Knch Grid's nntings 



Ornl 


Grids 


'w'ritten Grids 


Age 6 
(n=22) 


Age 9 
(n=22-)'. 


Age 11 
\ i.v ) 


•Ane 13 


Age 16 


83. A% 
2.8 
8.7 


82.3% 
8.3 
9.4 


74.1% 

6.5 
19.3 


72.0% 
12.2 
15.7 


■63.0% 
22.6 
14.3 


99.9%' 100.0% 
; of Variance 


99.9% 


99.9% 

> 


99.9% 



Grndes 



3. Meutrnl (3) 8.7 9.4 19.3 15.7 14.3 , ^- 



S ource 



Oral Grids^: . Age 2;39 3.-61^-- . 2. 

Sex 2;39 1.33 ' . , . • ' 

Interaction 2; 39 0,18 

Written Crids^: Age (linear)4;51 ^ 22.. OB---'' 1,2 
Age (quadrntic) 4;51 1.78 
' Sex A;51, ' • 1.58, ■ 

^ Interaction {linear) A;51 1»64 
Interaction (quadratic) • 4;51 ^ 0.14 

• , 

lA sGoara&G analysis ixtc-Ut din g ™in stir<1y Qr ilJ^<p:JA9_ glv|g^ ns d 
for ^ridj^.AC; St^^,^0M^SG effects; I'n of these analyses, the Inst of 
the grading cattef^orlls va^s omitted from the nulttvariate calculations to^^ 
eliminate the j-j^ear dependenc;^, ^ ^ • ' 

' ^The multivariate fmalys is was carried out oh the full frequency 
distribution of. grades, ^^rather than the recoded scores for ^^ich means are 
tabled (iience the extra degrees of freedom) »^ ^ 

Supplenentary Table 29: Bejtw^^n-Subject Consistency in Relationships . 
Anong Constructs ** . . ^ 

^ Intraclass Correlation Coefficients^ A 
' " Oral Gr ids Written Grids 

. 6 Age 9 Age 11 Age 13' Age 16 

(n^22) (h==22) ^ (n^20) (n==?0) (n^20) 



All students 



Boys only 



.028 i .107 .150 .152 .282 
..004 .144 .125 .167 .305 



Girls only ' .029 % .076 .172 .13^ .235 

Ipor the oral grids, these, coefficients are based on 55 separate 
angles for each subject, for the xjritten grids on ?2lO,^ 
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Supplementary Tnble'sO: ^ >oportion^of Vari^ion in Ratings Accounted . 

tor by Components One to Six ^ « , J ' • 

Average Percent of Total. Varia tion m :.iKdh ^ 
• • * * Oral Grids ^ ^..'rit ten 6rids 

Age 16 
(n^20) • 



1. First Component 
'2». Second Somponent 
3^ Third Component 

Foprth Component 
5* Fifth Component 
6.^ Sixth Component 



'A cro n 


Ai^e 9 


Age 11 


Age 13 




(n=«22) 


(n''20;y 


. (m20) 




54.9/1 


43.9r< 


43.* 7'/ 


26,5 


24.9 


22.6 


25.1 


12. 9~ 


13.0' 


' 14.6 


' 14.7 




5.7 


10.1 


8.3 


• 1.3 


1.5 


5.9 


5.2 






3.0c 


2.9 



, 46 
2i 

JL4 
8 
5 
3 



• 0 

• 0- 

•4 
.Q 



Hu 1 t^variate Analyses' of Variation^ 



100.1% 1 00 . 0% 1 00 . 1% 99 . 9?; ■ 99 . 9% 



Source 




' Univariate Effects (>05) 



Oral Grids: Age 

A Sex ^ 

Interaction 
'Written Grids * 

/^ge (linear) 
Age (quadratic) 
Sex ' ; 
Iij^eraction (iliriear) 
Interaction (quadratic) 

-'Hie o'lcal grids are restricted to, 5 components, the \vritten to ^ ; 
in each ""case, the last cbmponent is omitted from the multivariates analyse^ 
to eliminate, the linear .depcndenc}^* » ^ 

' \ ■■ , — ? — . ' 



Sui)plemsntary Table 31: Average Ratings ot Ench Genre, Oral Grids 



Construct 



^ Genre: 
Age^^ 




^ 1# Vei^y good -not 

2. Teacher a lesson-dpesnVt 

3. ^ RGall^f hnppened-mad'e up ^ 
-^4. Easy to understand-hard" 

, -Ends hapD^ly-sadly ^ 

Interesti^ng subject-bbring 

7. I/>ng-short ' ^ [ 

8. For old^r-f or .younger 
4). S^rf^us- funny' 

10. 0^ ym? like-don*t. 

11. p%r^-|refereftpe 

/I, Very good-not> 
•2i Teaches a less6n-<joesn* t 
3; Really happene'd-ma^de up 
r4. ^sy to understand-hard 

• 5. Ends happily-sadly : 

* 6. Interesting ^^ject-boring 

7. Long-short i \ \ 

8. For olcipr-f or^^un.go;r V 
t 9. SerioU5-f unny f 
10. One yba lilce-dori*t - • 

^Genro prcf ere;nce 



Films 


Poems 


TV 




6 


9 ■ 


6 


9 


6 


9 ' 


1.2 


1.1 • 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.0 


3.3 


3l8 ' 


2.9 


3.5 


3-.0 


3 ..6 


4.5 . 


4.4 


4.5 


4.7 


4.0- 


4.5 


2.8- 


2.1 • 


2.0 


2.0 


2.^ 


1.6 


3.0 


lA 


2.9 ^ 


3.1 


2.0 


1.6 


2.3, 


1.0 


2.6 • 


2.1 


1.7 


1.0 


2.8^ 


1.3 


4.0 • 


3.4 


? 2.6 


3.0» 


'2.9 


2.8.. 


3.5 


3.4 


^ ' 2.9 • 


3.-1 ( 


•3^3' ^' 


3,1 ' 


3.1 


4.2 


3.2 


3.6 




1.0 


1.5 


1.5 


• 1.0- 


1.0 


1 2.6 


1.3 


3.2 


3.8 


2.5 


2.3 



J 



N 



H full analysis 
for *oach arco « 22. / 




variance for 




1.0 
3.0 
4.5 

'2.5, 
1.5 
1.1 
1.3 
3,3 

2^6^2.5 

i^'-o ii.o 

2J6 ^;9 



1.0 
3.0 

2.0 
3.0 
3.3 
^2.7 
1.2 
3.0 



1.2 

i 4.5 
4.3 
2.2 
l,-8 
1.3 

;2.6 
•2.9 
2.5 
1.0 
'3.3 
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ese dntn Is included "in table 48. 
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Supplementnry Tnble 33: Total Proiduct Ilatrices for Genres, Oral Gcids' 



Genre: 



1. Films 

2, Poons 

3, Television 

4. Rhymes ^ 
5 m Stox;.iGs 

6. Songs 

' m 

1, Films 

2 , Poems 

3, Television 

4, Rhymas 

5, Stories 

6, Son<ts 





A f e 


O 






1 2 


o 

J 


A 


«/ 


A 


4o6»9 -/V,l 






-1 Oft 1 


-77.1 


359.9 


-158,1 


162.6 


-176,1 


-109,1 




439,9 


-188,4 


16.9 


-62.1 






404,2 


-120.4 


-103.4 








430.9 


-43; 1 










394.9 




A pre 


9 







359.3 -154.3 
431.0 



38.5 
-77.2 
245.7 



-206.3 
83.0 
-.114.2 
509.0 



21.8 
-168.8 

-37.0 
-168.8 

369.3 



-59.0 
-113.7 

-55.8 
-102.7 

-16.5 

347,7 



J-Bnsed on ratini^s on 11 constructs by each og 22 subjectn nt •each a,qe. 
Supplementnry Tnble 34: Total Product Ilatrices for Genres, Written Grids'- 



Age 11 



Genre: 



1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 

5t 
6. 
7. 



Films 
Poems 

Coir.ic books 
Television £ 
Stories 
Pl«ys 
Pop songs 



1. Films . 
Poems • 

3. Cornice books 

4. Television jierinls 

5. Stories 

6. Plays 

7. Pop son<;s 



1. t'ilnis 
2,. Poeins 
3.. Conic books 

4. ' Television serials 

5. 'Stories 

6. Plays 

7. -Pop songs 



1 


2 • 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


625.2 


-^8.4 


-72.4 


-11.9 


-61,8 


-110,4 


-130.4 




997.1 


-68.9 


-237.5 


-252,4 


-80,9 


-118,9. 






564.1 


-69.5 


-52,4 


.-202,9 


-97,9 








615.9 


-82,9 


-194,5 


-19,5 










^39,2 


-32,4 


-157,4 












904,1 


-282,9 














807,1 








Ape 13 








705. 6> 


-227.7 


-181.9 


-55.4 


-ia«3 


-109,9 


-112,4 




869.0 


rl09a 


-250.7 


-117,6 


-23,1 


-140,7 






604.7 


1-99.9 


-106,7 


-140,3 


33,1 








683.6 


-142,3 


-214\9 


79,6 






i 




.641.9 


-77,7 


-179,3 










840,7 


-274,9 










1 




594,6 








As'e 16 








647.7 


-138.7 


-215.9 


-172.6 


-35,4 


• ♦ ' ■ ' 

-94,6 


9,6 




858.8 


-153.3 


-172.0 


-177,9 


-156,0 


-60,9 






936.6 


. 58.8 


-251,0 


-249,2 


-126,0 






' 1 


755.1 


-94,7 


-137,9 


-23.6,7 






* 




633,4 


60,3 


-134,6 












711,1 


-133,7 














682,4 



iDosed dn rntinss qn 21 constructs by each of 20 subjects at each age, 
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Supplomentcry Tnble 35: ^ llultivnrinte Analyses of Vnriation in Preg^erences 
for Various Genres and Media^ . • 



Source of Variation 



df F-Statistic 



Supplernentary. -Study-^Oral , Grlhs 
Age . , 5;36 
Sex 5; 36 

Interaction 

5:36 

Supplementary Study Uritten Grids 
Age 12; 98 

Sex 6;^9 
Interactions 12;^98 
Comprehensive School nt A ce i:^ , 
(Mnin and Supplementary Studies) 



0.57 - 
0.46 

0.98 
2.94''' 



Significant Univnrinte 
Effects (.05) 

films. . . 



comes 

films, stories, plays, tv • 
songs, stories, plays, poems 



Measures 


iz; 1 Jo 


0 ^'^'^c 

^ • * V 


songs. 


posms", comics 


' Sex 


C a CO 
0 JOO 




^ songs. 


films, stories 


Interactions 


1 9 • 1 ' 








School Contrast at Age 13 








\ . [ 


(Main Study Samples) 








Stories, plays, 


Place 


6; 86 


songs. 








poens. 


tv, conies 


Sex 


6; 86 


2.85''""' 


f i 1ms , 


stories 


Measures 


6;86 


0.47 






PS 


6; 86 


3 . 


son^s. 


plays 


PI-! 


6;86 


1.60 


plays f. 


SM . , 


6;86 


0.33 






PSM 


6;«6 


0.29 






Selective School .Samples 










'Age 


6;67 


5.53''-^'* 


plays. 


poefns, tv 


Sex 


6; 67 




songs. 


st'ories, plays. 


Measures 


. . 6; 67 


0.54 






•AS * 


6;67 


1.25. 


comics 


, pOGjnS ' j^-* 


AM 


6; 67 


. 1.03 




!/ 


SM 


6; 67 


0.37 




'a 

p* i * 


ASM^ * ' 


•. 6;67 


6.18 







^The data- on which thesd analyses- are based are displayed in f i<>u3f'e 8, 
p* 330» The last gehre in each set was eliminated f'rop the multivariate 
analyses to renove the linear dependency in the scores; effects Which are 
not orthogonal because of disproportionate cell ^izes are e^ch tested af fcer j 
nllowin-^ for all other effects* ^Measures' contrasts the sairiples' dra^m 
for ^thc main, study grid^j the supplementary study grid, and the open-ended \ 
ques t lonnal r e • 
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Supplerientnry Table 36: Titles Cited- by Ten orH'ore Students' 



Frequency Title 



Frequoncy Title 



23 
22 

22 
20 
20 

:i9 

•18 

1-8 
V 17 ' 
.1-6 

16 

15 



The Three Little Pigs 

Lord of the Rinr^s 

The Lion, the Witch,- and 

the \Jnrdrobe 
£scape on Moij^ay 
Cinderella 
Jack and Jill 
Of" Mice and Hen 
The Hobbit 
The Silver Sword 
1^984 ' 
Eumpty Dumpty 
Walkabout 
Snow 'Jhite 
S.ons and Lovers 



15 
13 
13 
13 

i3 
11 
11 
11 
11 

10 

IP 

10 

10. 

10 



Lord of' the Flies 
Ba Ba Black* Sheep 
Bedknobs and Broomsticks 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Sleeping Beauty 
The €odfather 
Gone with the Uind 
The Princess and the Pea 
Tom and Jerry 
,Chitty Chitty Banc; Bang 
Goldi locks 
Jane Eyre 
Love Story 
Paddipgton Bear 

1 



""All samples pooled. Students were asked to nominnte a total of 
1772 titles. In response, they named 796 specific, different, titles and 
63 specific, different series (e.g.. Batman, Mission Impossible). Another 
38 responses p,nve a 5;eneral category (e.g., <^host stories) or a collection 
(e»g.. Five Great Tales of Action and Adventure); 7 cit^ stories by a 
specific author; 20 responded without indicating a specific title (e.g», 
'poems are usually...'); and 22 gave no response. ' 



Stipplenentary Table 37: Most Fr^uently 
P{irt One \ 

Five Most ?recuent Titles at Ench Age 
Age 6 (154 titles cited by 44 students) 

13 J«ck and Jill 

\^ Ba Ba Black Sheep • 

,,9 CihdeVolla 

8 -Hunpty Dumpty ^ 

7 Goldilocks 4 

Age '9 (.484 titles cited- by 104 students) 

20 Th(?,' Three Little Pigs . 

12 BedUnobs and Broomsticks 

'12 The%Lion,*==^he Witch, and ' 
^ |:he Wardrobe 

12 Sleeping; Beauty 

11 The Princess and the Pea 

11 Snow White ^ 

Age 13, Comprehensive School . , 

(440 titles cited by 80 students) 



Cited Titles, by Af^e and Genre,. 



Age 13, Selective School 

(250 titles cited by 50 students) 



8 
7 
'6 
6 
5 



Love Story . * 
Pilgrim's Progress 
Gone with the Wind 
Lord of the Rings 
The Snow Goose 



Age 17, Selective School / 
(250 titles cited by 50 students) 

' 12, ,Lord of the Rings 

9 Sons and Loyers 

9 1984 

7 Lord of the Flies ' 

6 The Go-Between 

6 • Hard Times 



i 22 'Escape on xMonday 

20 Of Mice and Ken 

16 l^ho Hobbit 

16 V/alka'bout 

8 * The .Li6n, th<^ -Witch,, and , 

the/ VJardrobe f 

8 * The Si Iver Sword ' ; ^ 

8 Skinhead 



3-8f 
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Supplementnry Table 37, Part Two 



~Vost Freauently .Cited Ti tle¥,"SupplemintiiTy 
On Oral Grids 

Films 



Poems 



Cowboys and Indians (cit6d 
by 4) 

r, 

Jack and Jill (7) 



Comic books 

Television- Tom and Jerry (6) 



Stories 

Plays 
Songs 
Rhymes 



Goldilocks, Snow 'vhite. Little 
Red Riding Hood (3 each) 



3a Ba Black^^heep (4) 
Jack and Jill Ji\0) 



On l^^ritten Grids 

In the Heat of the Night, 
A Clockw^lV Orange (4 each)^ 

The Colonial Boy, Timothy 
Winters (4 each 

Jackie (7J , 

Crossroads (7 ) 

Escape on Monday (6) 

Romeo and Juliet (5) 
Kama Ue're All Crazy Now (6) 
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Supplementary Table 38: 
of Results, 



Summary of Instruments, Samples, and Discussions 



Instruments Used with Each Sample 



Lower 
Primary 
Af(e 6 
A B 
22 22 



School: ' 

Age: 
Sample: 
Sample size: 

Main Study 
Interview One □ 
Interview Two 
Questionnaire 

Oral* Grid □ 
VJritten Grid 



Supplementary Study 

Oral Grid 
• Written Grid 



Uooer 



Comprehensive 
School 



Selective 
Schools^ 



□I 



Background Measures 
Reading Survey 
Background' Form 
Vocabulary Scale 
Reading Scale [J IJi 



Ape 9 


Age 11 


Ase 13 


Arje 16 


Age 13 


Af.G 17 


A B 
31 3r 


20 


A B . E 

30 30 20 


E 

20 - 


A B 
20 20 


A B 

"20 20 


□ 














□1 




m 




m 








'm 


m 






u 


a- 






hn 
m □ 


-a 
u 




□ 


□ u 
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^•A* and ^i^iamples nre drawn from the same class groups, 'E* samples^ 
from other classq'$» - - / . > / ^ / ^ J' 



APPSMDIX II * ^ 
SCORirC CHILDREN'S STORIKS - 



Introduction 

The general procedures fallowed in nnnlysins the stories in the 
Pitcher and Prelimzer (1963) collection of stories told by children 
have been described in chapter III. The first part of this appendix | 
is a detailed presentation of -the specific scoring categories* Listed 
for each variable are: l) the full set of subcategories ui^ed in 
scoring, 2) the obtaiijed frequencies or means in the sample of l20 
used for the inain analyses, 3) any partitions used in all or part of 
the analyses, 4) measures of consistency for variables ^i?hich were 
independently rescored, and 5) any hypotheses which were specified in 
advance of the scoring. (These hypotheses are stated generally rather 
than operationally here, and in their positive rather than their null 
form*) Variables are presented in the order in \niich they were scored 
rather than by^ the subsets in which they were analysed. Subscores and 
partitions ^ihere they are indicated were calculated during the course 
of computer analysis. 

The second P'^rt of this appendix outlines the procedure used to 
test interactions in two-by-two ta))les «in which the entries are proportions 

O 

of a third variable. - 
Scoring Categories' ; * " ' 



1. Number -of Words . A simple count of the number of words in the story. 

""^ ^Titles are- not counted; names (e.g.^ *ldrs. Rabbit') and contractions 
count as single words. 

♦ 

Mean: 110.5 words, s.d. « 105.4. \ \ 

Hypothese^: Older subjects, and girls, will tell lon'^^er stoiries; 
• length will increani as plot -complexity increases. ^ 
> ♦ ' • ♦ 

2. Formal opening . Reflects any stereotyped, formal first line of the 

story, either in^place' of or immediately following the title. 

Scored as: l) no clear formal opening; 2) '»Once (upon a time)..." 
or yOne.day...'^; 3) •^There was a.*»#'' 



Frequency:, 1) 70; 2) 69; 3) ' 1. Categories 2 and 3 we r^ combined 
for analysis as 'any formal opening'* 3,^^ 
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^ Scoring Consistency: lOO percent agreement betvr^en raters. 

' ' Hypotheses:^ Ol^er subjects^ and girls, will use more fornnl openings. 

Fornwl openinrrs^ni-t-be-us^d-Gos^e cons4stentJL-y-^7i-Wv-saaiiiIiy 

disapproved or strong? content . than with stories with socially 
acceptable content. * 

^ 3. Forinal Closing . Any stereotyped, fornial ending. 

. ^ Scored as: 1) no formal ending; 2) «'(And that»s) the end (of the 
story"; 3) "That's all..."; 4) "...ever after"; 5) any others 
formal ending (e.g., "and he never did it again"). 

. Frequencies: 1) 98; 2) lO; 3) 6; 4) 3; 5) 3. Categories 2, 

3, 4 and 5 were combined for analysis as 'any formal closing* . 

" " Scoring' Consistency: lOO percent agreement between mter^> 

Hypotheses: x^s with variable 2. . ^ , 

• . 4^ Tone . Reflects the »mood* or 'manner* of the story. ' Is it overtly 

funny, sad, serious, or light, or is it an 'adventure story' in 
Which the tone is purely conventional? 

Scored as: iX indeterminate; 2) sad or unliappy; 3) serious 

4) exaggerated humour; 5) adventure. * 

Frequency: 1) 2; 2) 5; 3) 52; 4) 1; 5) 60. Ca^t^ories 2 and 3 
were combined for analysis as 'serious tone'; categories 4 and 5 as 
' 'light tone'; cedtegory 1 was treated as missing data. 

Scoring Con^«gf)by: 44 percent exact agreement, Cramer's V ^ .194.' 
These poi^'^BBts are due to differences in the treatment of 
/ adventure^l^?es. For the main analysis these were tre»ited as by 
^ definition in category 5; the second rater placed them there only 
as a last resort. ^ . " • 

/ r 

Ilyuotheses: Older subjects, and girls, will tell stories with a 
lighter tone;;^ light tone will be hsed by all subjects^ to distance ^ 
stories with strong or socially unacceptable themes. . ' ^ 

" .5> Tense .Jj^b tense in telling the story, omitting dialogue. 

"Scored as: 1) all past;- 2) mostly past; 3) mostly present? 
4) nil present; - 5) mostly future; 6) all future (or modal); 7) mixed. 

* ' Frequency: 1) 78; 2) ^; 3) 5; 4) 8; 5) 0; ^ 6) 1; ?:) 9. 

Categories 'l and 2 were combined for analysis as 'most^.y past', ande^, 
contrasted with the remainder as 'other'. ^ ^ 

Hypotheses: Older subjects, and girls, will tell stories in the p«st 
' tense;, past tense will be used by all subjects to distance stories 
with sjrrong or socially unacceptable themes. 

6. Self Included . VJhether the teller, includes himself as a major or minor ^ . 
^ character ;n th^ story; does not lnclude.;'self as oraniscent narrator . 

t ' Scored as: 1) no; 2) yes. * , 

- Q ^ Frequency: 1> 107; 2) 13* \ 
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- Hypotheses: Ol'der subjects , and girls, will be less likely to ^ 
i^iclude themselves in the story; all*subjects will|be less likely 
^ --to- incliide-theraseives. in. stories with strong .the^ 

7» Awareness Q^f~Audience . Any ^^oimAents directed to the examtrter, e.g., "He 
shouldn't have done that, should he?" , 

1 

'Scored 5s:' 1) no; 2) yes. - . _ 

Frequency: 1) 109; 2) 11. 

Hypotheses: Older/subjects, and girls, will show more awareness 
of audience. /' ' 

8. Self as Coraientator' or Audience . Any comments of the form, "It's a 
bit like my brother." ^ 
♦ 

^Scored as: 1) no; 2) yes. 

. Frequency: 1) 112; 2) 8. ' • 

Hypotheses: Older subjects, and girls, will be more likely to 
cojiunent on these stories. 




' 9. Dialor:rue ,. — . 

Scored as: ^1) no use of. dialogue; 2) some quotation of the speech 

of a single character; %) any exchange between two or more chnractej^s. 

Frequency: 1) 88; 2) lA; 3) 18. Categories 2 and 3 were combined 
for most of the .analysis as »any dia.T.pgue » . 

Hypotheses: Older subjects, and girls, will use more dialogue. 

10. Incorporation of Surround . Is the setting in ^^hich the child is telling 
' 'the story brou^^ht inJro. it directly by,^ for example, talkia<?-- about 

something the child ^can see happe ning as he ta lksj 

Scored as:^l) no; 2) yes. 
Frequency: 1) 120; 2) 0. 

Hypotheses: Older subjects, and ^irls, will be less likely to 
incorporate their immediate surroundings into the story. 

11. ^?umber of characters . Count* of the number of different characters 

havin:;^ a l:ole in the story. Include the teller if involved in the 
action, and all active animals. Do not include animals that are 
. hunted, shot, etc., unless they are personalised. Groups of people 
or animals are counted as a single character' unless the members 
perform separately identifiable actions^ (These are counted as .J 
' one character even if numbered, ^,.g.,'*two boys*.-)' /> 

' i/ * 

Mean: 3.7, s.d. « 2.4. ; 

Scoring Consistency': Pearson correlation between scorings » .853. 
Hypotheses: As for variable 1. ^ / 

12. llature of Characters Other than Self . T^e division here ir» betweeiQCJfJ 
. ' . fantasy on the on3 hand and 'realismV. on the other, where fantasy 

is defined as distance from the world of the child*s' experience. 
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Parents, friends, occupational roles (policenum,' milktnan), animals 

acting as animals (and not talking) all count as realistic. When 

' ^ the t^7o sets are mixed, ^.g.,, a child and. his family besieged by- 



talking lions, score as inixed» 

Scored as: l) largely realistic and near child; 2) approximately 
equal mix; ^) largely fantasy,^ far from child*s experience. 

Frequency: l) 61; 2) 11; 3) 48» Categories 2 and 3 ver? combined 
in some analyses as *not realistic*. 

Scoring Consistency: 60 percent exact agreement; Cramer* sV » .676; 
Pearson r - .600, There was a systematic bias in the rescoring 
to credit more fantasy than in the main analysis. 

Hypothesis: Old^r subjects will use more fantasy; fantasy will be 
used by all subjects to distance stories with strong themes. 

13. Preseiicrb of Mar.ed .Character from a Children's Storvv E.g#, Goldilocks, 
VJinnie the Pooh, Santa Claus. 

i ♦ . 

Scored as: 1) no;. .2) yes. A list of responses wa?- also kept. 
^ Frequency: 1) ll2; 2) 8. * 

Hypotlieses: Older subjects will use more story characters in their ^ 
stories. 

16. Presence of Unnamed Story Characters . Use of character types met only 
or predominantly in fantasy, e.g., witches, ghosts, cowboys. 

Scored as: l) no; 2) yes. A list of responses was also kept. 

Frequency: l) 107; .2) 13. , ^ ' . 

Hypotheses: As for variable 13. ° 

15. Presence of Animals Acting as People . 

Scored asi: 1) no;'^ 2) yes. ' , < r , 

Frequencies: 1) 101; 2) 19. 

Hypotheses: None. a, - ' 

16. Presence of Animals Acting as Animals . ^ *■ 

Scored as: ^ 1). no; 2) yes. ^ 

Frequency: l) 104; 2) 16.^ ^ . . ' 

Hypotheses: None. 

17. Presence o'f Animated Objects . E^g., personalized tt^ucks, machines with 

hands. ^6., . ^ , ' 

t 

Scored as: 1) no; 2) yes# ; 

Frequency: 1) 113; 2) 7. - // - " 

Hypotheses: None. * // , 

18. Ivature of. Action . ^ The focus he;re if again on the degree 4f fantasy^^in 
, .--the (Actions in the s.tr^xy, - taking; fanta^F«s represent i§^g distance^ 

^' '-^ tt'om the^ world of the child^*; ityriediate^ experience. V/,ho the" ^j- 
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chnrnctors^are is ignored ns'^niuch ns possible: b'ears enting 
breakfast around a table would be treated as thouf(h they^uere people* 
Jlciili5inL.Ls , divid ed- -into t-^o sections^ The first is for evonti^™ 



that are ^koly within the nom>l sphere 'X)f activity of the child-- 
makin^ parents an-ry, visiting relatives, cooking breakfast, or 
getting a new sibling. The second cate/^ory is for real events in 
TThich the child is unlikely to have taken pnrt but ^Jhich nonetheless 
~ - would have been presented to hin as a »real*. part of the wider 

r world. This would include •occupations* stories and most about 

the activities of adult life<»^ ^ 

Fantasy is similarly divided into two subcategories. The first 
is for incidents ^Thich begin within_ the life of the chi'ld but are 
carried beyond the normal limits. Life is exa:^frerated and the limits 
of the child^s experience pushed or broken, though again the characters 
can be real or fantasy. Include'here fighting, killing, dead 
children, cowboys and Indians, and so on# The second category is 
for pure fantasy ^mose roots I'd the real world are tenuous. Here 
we have nn^ic beanstalks, witches, and new worlds. Rather than 
exaggera^tion of the real, this is the^-creation of alternative fonns. 

Scored as: 1) indeterminate; 2) largely appropriate to child and 
family; 3) real but distant, unlikely in'direct experience; 4)* 
extension of the real beyond normal limits; 5) fantasy*' world. 

Frequency:' 1) 0; 2) 36; 3) 6; .4)^55^'; 5) 23. Categories 1, 2, and 
3 vrere" combined in analysis as- •realistic'. For some analyses, 
categories A and 5 were combined- as 'not realistic*. 

Scoring Consistency: 56 percent exact agreement; V » .357; 
r " .179. Ko systematic bias evident. ' 

Hypotheses: Older subjects, and girls., will tell stories ^Uth" 
actions further from their every-day world. 

19. !'Ximber oC T-Units ^ Count of the number of T-unlts using Hunt's (1965) ^ 

criteria. Titles and 'the end» were excluded from this count. -^.Jith 
embedded di{^lo::ue, the first embedded unit is counted with its fraif.o; 
successive units ^are separately counted. (E.g., "John said, 'Hello 
I'lary! Let's go to the store, V is counted as two units.) 

Mean: 7.2 units, s.d. » 2.0. 

Hypotheses: A^s < for variable , 1. ^ 

• 

20, Social Stntus of Actions . This is concerned w'ith the extent to-T7hich 

the story ventures beyond the realm of conventionally acceptable 
^ behavior, becoming a way of testing out other^ris^ proscribed 

' actions* It is scored simply for the presence or absence of 

sociall:^, unacceptable things, ^Thether or not th<^ characters get 
away with them. ,The first category is .for completely acceptable, 
day**to-day li^e, or for smoothly runnings fantasy worlds that do not 
chfillon^e conVentipn. Stories in wliich a character is hurt or 
sick from external (not hum;\nly controlled) causes fall into the 
second category. The third category is for conventionally sancftioned 
modes of violence or disordor--police, .cowboys,^ 'adventure storier,' 
in general, animals eating animnlri. The fourth catet^ory is for 
deliberate misfleeds, Wliether successful or not. Include here 
drawing nasty pictures of llcmny, bathroom' problems, and violence 
that, is trying 'to» hurt somebody. 
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Scored as.: ^ 1) acceptable actions raising no moral issuen; 2) actions 
acceptable but character hurt or sick; 3) conventionally sanctioned 

violencc.U-A)^j3cUteratQ evil* 

. ■ ■ - « - ""J* - - ■ ■ 

Frequency: 1) 34; 2) 26; 3) 19; 4) 4l» Categories 2 and 3 vrere 
combined for analysis as 'socialj-y sanctioned*. 

Scoring Consistency: 80 percent exact agreement; V » •744; r » #783 • 

Hypotheses: Acceptable actions raising no moral issues will lead to 
less distancin-^ in the stories* 

2U Formal Title . , f ' L ^ 

Scored as: 1) none present; 2) "(This is) about a (character or 
characters)"; 3) character list; 4) any other title. 

Frequency: 1) 99; 2) 4; 3) 17; 4) 0. Categories .2, 3, and 4 were 
cqnibined during analysis as *any title*. 

Scoring Consistency: 100 percent exact ogreeaent.^ 

V 

Hypotheses: As for variable 2. ^ * 

*■ , « 

22. >Tnture of Settin /r. Like action, setting is scored fbr a primary 

, division bet^reen fantasy and realistic worlds. Realistic settinga - 
are divided into those near the child and those further -away, erf 
^^hich he is unlikely to have had direct experience. Fantasy is 
also subdivided, into settings ^Tliich are an extension of the real 
world and those \7hich provide alternatives to it. The former would 
include all stories in which a family setting is transposed to 
another, distv'int land--a jungle,;, forest, or the animfd world. The 
latter vrould include most a(lventT.ire-worlds v^hich do not begin from 
a home life--cowboy stories,* castles, and /ifrican adventures.' 
, Animatfli&d objects from the real w6rld are treated as ^xtensions of 
the real world, as is a mix of animals and real characters* (Animals 
alone can be a ^realistic setting.O If the story gives no indication, 
of settiagj assume it to be realistic. 
* * ' ^jf^ 

Scored as: 1) indeterminate; 2) real, near chijd; 3) real, distant; 

.4) extension of real world; 5) fantasy. 

Frequency: 1) 0;. 2) 62; 3') 17; 4) 16; 5) 25. Categories 2 and 
3 were combined during analys-is as 'real* to parallel the- partition^ 
of variable 18; cat;egories 4 and 5 V7ere combined for sdme analy^s 
a§ ►•mot real* . / ■ ' * <^ , : 

Scoring Consistency: 60 percent exact agreement; V *• #567; r " .623. 

*■ 

Hypotheses: As for variabJLe 12. 

23. Activity of^Iunin Characters . This is the extent to vrhich the main 
char;ict||er3 are primarily active or passive in the story. Do they 
shape rhejr fats or. aire they victims of it? The first category 
is fori stories in vrhich there is a clearly active character, ^rhether 
good olr evil. The second i§ for stories in which there is simply . 
no action, or in. which an equal mix of active and passive events 
seems to occur. The last is fs>T stories in ^rhich there is a clearly 
passive se^t of characters, abused or fortunate through no virtue or 
vice of tljeir o-.cn, ' * 

' : / 

Scored as: ,1) active; --2) neutral or inixed; » passive. 

■ . \ ' 398 • -J 
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Frequency: ^1) 80,C 2) 19; 3) 2U 

Scoring Consistency: 6$ percent exact ngreoinent; V « .539; ^r » .560. 



Hypotheses: Older sut)jects, nnd girls, vill tell stories in vhich the 
characters more actively shape their fate. 

24. Strength of Thene t This is concerned . with the importance, of the subject 

natter being talked about, from the child's point of view. The 
^basic .distinction sought is between stories treating matters of real 
conco<m^ and stories with Ujss inlierent threat. The ^irst category 
is for very strong themes, ones vliich tread on clearly taboo ground 
or deal ^7ith V^ry real fears. Inelude hare problems of toilet 
training, physical attacl^s on parents, the death of a child or a 
fanily member, abandonment, and birth myths • The second category 
similarly deals with strong . themes, but ones that Vre not quite so 
threatening. Here we find stor ies of disob edience and bein;^ 
•naughty', fighting, and knowing transgressions of all kinds. The 
third c»itre;;pry is for weaker them.es \?hich" still involve -some minor » 

" threat or ^f ear. This wpuld include tr.les of over-indulgence — 
bating oil sleeping too much, spanlcing and chastisement in^the world 
of toys aind stuffed anim^ils, and adventure Stories in ^^rhiph some 
'realistic,' elements intrude. 'The fourth category is for pei^fe^tly 
accept^mo, ordinary themes— day to day life, Christmas lists, 
making' friends, and so on', as well as 'themeless' transactional 
description^ of ali kinds. Fiilall^y, a fifth category is used for 
the* dummy run q?* adventure ,story with much action but no evident 

' theruitic content —cowboy^ ixj/id Indians, hunting, anim^ils f i.-^^htin^r; 

* . standard st6z:y formats ^mxich doiith and other stroa': themes occur 

without their usual ov^c^nes. This is ii category of ambiguous 
status: are these thorou^ly distanced strong themes, or rote . • 
performances ^dth no therrle at^all? 

Scored as: l) very^trong; 2) lighter but .still important; 3) milrf 
explorations; 4Xv7eak themes; 5-) adventures. 

Frequency: l) 11,;, 2) 38;'' 3) 35; 4) 16; 5) 22. Cateprles J. and 
1 were combined for analysis as 'strong theme'; categories '3 and 4 
were combined for*analysis as 'weak theme'. / 

SQoring Consistency: > 80 percent exact agreement; V « .'643; r «..540. 

• . Hypotheses: As for variable 20. - . , , 

25. tiale's Pet . If there is ^ boy in the story, what pet does he have? 

Scored as: 1) dog; 2) cat; 3) both; 4) other; 9) no boys with pets, 
Frequency: l) 0; .2) 1; 3T 1; 4) 1; 9) 117. . . 

; . ' ' ' ' 

Hypotheses: Dogs will be more frequently associated with .bpys. . > 

26. Female's Pet . If there i^s a ■■'^(irl,''what pet does she have? . , ^ 



Scored as: l) dog; 2) cat; 3) both; -4) other; 9) no girls with ^pets., 
• Frequency:!, l)v 3; 2) 2i 3) 1;- 4)/ 2; 5). 112. . * 
Hypotheses! Cat^ will be niore frequ4ntly associated with girls^ \ 
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27>- Anlrx^ls sin Story » . - 

Scjbred as: 1) do:^; 2) cot; 3) both; 4) other; 9) none* 

4 

riequency; l). 8; 2) 9; 3) 5; 4) 0^^ 9) 98. ; " 

Hprpotheses: Girls will be more likely to include cats in their 
stories, boys to include do^'^s. 

28 » Proyioun Referents 1 Are pronoun referents clear? 

cored as: 1) noticeable ambiguities; 2) usually clear* 

Frequency: 1):52; 2) 68* - ^ 



Hypotheses: In stories usiiig equivalent numbers of characters, older 
subjects, and girls, will have clearer referents* 

29* Time Sequence * Are the events properly sequenced? ^ 

Scored as: 1) no order needed (e*g*, a Christras list), or not 
clear uhether order wasMntended; 2) usually properly ordered, 
though some evidence of possible confusion may occur; ^) soit>3 
evidence of clear confusion; 4) considerable, evident confusion* 

c Frequency: 1) 8; 2) 87; 3) 20; 4) 5* Categories 3 and 4 vere 
combined in analysis as 'some confusion* and contrasted vith the 
combination of 1 and 2 as 'usualTy clear** 

Hypotheses: In stories using equivalent numbers of incidents, older* 
' subjects, and girls, ^7i 11 have clearer time sequence* 
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Clima>: * This reflects the kind of incidents x^iich brin;; the st9ry to a 
close* Is there a climax or simply a trailing? off, and if a climax, 
what sort? 

Scored as:^ 1) no clear ending, action stops without a sen«e of 
completion or finality; 2) action stops at the end of a day; 3)' * 
action stops with a return home or with going away from the scene 
of the action; 4) action stops with deat)i of a charactfer; 5) action 
stops with the solving of a problem (e*g., becoming friends, getting 
better, receiving a reward); 6) action stops with punishment of 
a Wong* * ^ ' ' 

• Frequency: 1) 75; 2) 9; 3) l2; 4) 8; 5) 13; 6)^3* Categories 
2, 3, and* 4 were combined foi: analysis as 'natural ^climax* , 5 and 6 
as 'thematic climax'* (This introduces some confounding, since 
cateiTory'4 is sometimes thematic in this sense*) 

Scoring Consistency: 60 percent exact aj^reement; V « *599* Rater 
2 was less stringent in crediting a problem as 'solved' then V7as 
t:he main analysis* ' \ ' 

Hypotheses: Old^r subjects, and girls, V7ill be more likely-.-to use 
some form of climax* * " 

Causal Links> This is concerned , with the extent to which the events 
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in a story are causally linked, and with the V7ay.in which such lip.ks 
if^rc indicated* The major distinction is between 5;inple juxtiapositipn 
of events ^Thich we can read as causally related, and clear statement 
that ohe has led to as izell ns ^been fpllowed by another* 

400 ■ ' 
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Scored as: 1) no clear links\ expressed or innlied; 2) sone links 
evident, though as a whole loosely structured; 3) evident structure^ 
expressed throi/^h juxtaposition; 4) clearly expressed structure. 

Frequency: 1) 37; 2) 38; ^ 3) 33; A) 12, ^^Catesories 3 and 4 vere . 
coDbincd for niost analyses as •clear links*. 

Scoring Consistency: 40 percent exact agreement; V ^ .308; r « •327.' 
No systematic bias bef%reon raters was evident. ^ _ , 

Hypothe50s: Older subjects, and eirls, would shov nore structuring. 

Plot Structure . This attempts to suirmarize the underlying structure of 
the plot as a whole. Are the^ events linked successively, or related 
to so?:ie over-arching conception? Do they lead into each other or • 
are they , collected around a conunon core? y\nd s(d on. The starting 
point is Vygotsky^s (1962) discussion of concept develppment, but 
his cate?;ories are modified and adapted as need be to meet the 
peculiar requirements of story analysis. The first category is for 
stories which have no organization at all, being 'rade up of inages 
that occur more or less randomly to 'the child. ^ The form of the 
story is *A/D> ^> with no perceivable relationship nnion^ the 
elements. The, second category is for stories ^?hich are similarly 
'Structureless, but exhibit sone' C^ubjective) basis for^the elcr.ents 
included. Instead of -free associa'ti'on, the elements are chosen for 
their con^ruity in space and tine, as perceived by the child. The 
form of these is closer to *X sees A,^B, C, D* • 
^ The third stage is ojie of sequences ^Tliich have little structure 

beyond sharing a connon character or action. The fom is essentially 
' 'A 'EOllowed by 3 followed by C followed by D' . The fourth category is 

for stories with a concrete focus in a character or incid'ent. The 
. rark of those stories is that we, as audience, can perceive a 'topic* 
out of which the various elen:ents in the story evolve. This is . 
parallel to Vygotsky'^ collection complex; hare" the elements are 
collected around a concrete core. There need not be a successful 
narrative sequefice, and there will not be' aa overall pattern leadLrig 
to a climx. (If it had these, the story would be in category 7.) 
* The fifth cat^1;ory is for stories ^.liich are built up out of 
incidents clenrlv linked together, one leadinq to the next, but 
which lack an o<4rall unity: characters chan.3e, actions develop in 
new direction^ setting shifts until the erjd of the story bears no 
relationship CO the beginning. The, sixth category is sim-ilar to the 
fifth, but overall control i>s reestablished by nnintMining at least 
one chnrrfcter- const-ant throughout the sequence. (Occasionally, a 
type action or^a setting in?y ba held constant instead.) This is 
the f^m of the ^continuing adventures of* story. The seventh 
cat^ory is the first of t^e true 'narrative* forms,. Here there is 
consistent focus or top^c throughout, a single character or set 
, of ^characters, and a cli;fi?^:c or end-point ^Thich the res-t of the story 
Is'building toward. (The** child may not have control of all of 'these 
elements and the narrative may 'fail*, b^jt it will still be scored 
^ here.) Tlie eighth category is for complex chain narratives, in x-rhich 
t\7o or more separate narratives are chained together by a linking 
character. The ninth category is for complex narratives, with two 
or more separate' narratives not only chained to.'^ether, but with a 
central focus or point as well. 

Scored as: 1) trial and error heaps (free association); 2) 
subjectively organized heaps; 3) sequences; 4) primitive'narratives: 
5) unfocussed chain; 6) focussed chain; 7) simple narrative; 
8) complex chain narrative; 9) complex narrative. 
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Frequency: l) 1; 2) 9; 3) 27; I) 17^ 5) 10; 6) 68; 7) 5j^. 
8) 2; 9) !• Categories 1 and 2' were c/ontbicied' for nnalysLsi^^ 
♦heaps'; categories 7, 8, and 9 vere combined^ asjj]i£i^rlftives*^ For. 
soma anx-^lyses this variable was dichotbmized^o^ffie median into 
simple and complex plot structures, '^^^^ 

Scoring Consistei(cy: This variable w<is more difficult to score thaiv 
the others in the' set, "and .some training was done. In particular, 
the under lyin-^ viev of ^d'ncept development as outlined in chapter V 
was presented' and discussed Using Vygotsky*s (1962) examples 
toc^ether with examples of the Vatious plot lonns. Scorinj^ theiy 
proceeded as with the other variables* 44 percent exact agreeinent, 
. V, « .523; *r « .576.' 

33. Number of Incidents . A rough measure of the number of different 

•incidents' or 'events' that take place in the story, taking each 
Incident as being a series of related actions occurring at/ the sane 
point in sp^e and time. Titles of the form, "Thi^ is about a...*' 
nre not counted as separate incidents, but in other cases/ the 
introduction of new characters usually marks a nevj incident. 
^' 

Mean: 4^7 incidents, s.d. « 3.5. • • ; ^ 

Scoring Consistency: r « .797. 

Hypotheses: As for variable 1. ' 

Vorie^blfes 34 to 38 a^re concerned with the kinds of airtribut'es which are 

used to structure the story as a "^rh'ole. E»ch was scored l) none 
clear, or 2) present. To be counted the attribute had to ba evident ' 
at both the beginning and^end of the story; it was not ^n6uf^h for 
it tc^ be used for part of the story and then abandoned • 

34. Unity of Characters . Is at least one character nvaintained throughout 

the story, ^rhether or not hi^^ is the central role? 

Frequency: l) 15; 2), 105. > ; 

Scoring Consistency: 96 percent exact agreement; V « .846. 

/ Hypotheses: None. 

/' ^ '* ' 

35. Unity of Action . Is some type 6f action or behavior (e.g., killing, 

bashing, eat ing) Maintained throu-yh the successive- incidents? 

Frequency: l) 67; 2) 53i 

"% " * 

Scoring Consistency: 68 percent exact agreement;* V » .315. Rater 2 
scored tHis.more leniently than in the main analysis. 

Hypotheses^: Older children, and girls, will tell f,ewe;r stories using 

this unity. • ; * , ' 

:> . . • * 

36. Unity of Incident , Is the story limited to a single major incident to 

whitch all of the actions are related? (E.g., lost dog, car crash, . 
spanking for a particular misdeed.) 

Frequency: 1) 98^ 2) 22. 

Scoring Consistency: 60 percent exact agreement; V » .387. Rater 2 
u credited thi,s more leniently than in the-inain analysis. 
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Hypotheses: Oldeir subjjbcts, ond ;;lfls, will make less use of this, 

37, Unity of Sottin<r > Is th»e 'sGtuinr nni-rrtninod consistently in one- plnce 
- throughout? (Credit i'^ the r,Gttinr/ls unsnccified ns lorn^ as there 
-is not n shift in sett/In'^ duriir, the course of the story.) 



Frequency: . 1) ^67; 2j) "51. 

Scoring Consistency: j 76 percent exact n^.rcenent; V « .584. 

/ 

Hypotheses: As for il^arinble 36. , , 

38, Unity of Thi&rne. /Is thore on over-archlni idea that holds the story 

together/, a ii]oral ot point that directs and underlies what happens? 
Do not credit the l^ind of .^concrete' core that underlies the 
. primitive narratives in variable 32, / 

■ / ■ /■ 

Frequency: 1) 113; 2> ^5. . 

Scorin^^ Consistency: This is a very low frequency variable; ^,both 
raters agreed in/rati-ng it nOt present in all of the stories in 
the analysis of consistency. 

Hypotheses: Older subjects, and girls, will nnke nK)re :use of this* 

/ / ' 

Scores Con,outGd Durinst the Analvsi?; of Data 

/ 

39.,Stock^Chnrncters ^' Trom varia"blG3 13 and to inaicato any use of 
named or unnaned characters fra:n stories. 

Scored as: l) none; 2) any. . 

Frequency: 1) lOl; 2) 19 



Hypotheses: As for variables 13 and 1^. 

40. Use of .Fantasy . Variables 12, 18, and 22 were r.epnrately receded as 
^ three-point scales and ^then siirmed to j'.lvo n new^score ran,^ing from 

0 for all three realistic to 6 f-or all three 'fantasy. 

' / 
. Mean: 2.3, sd. ^ 2.0". For sone analyses, thl55/ variable was 
-dichotomized at it^ median irito-^hir.h' and »Toy» fantasy, with 
^equencies of 73 and 47, respectively. 

Hypotheses: Older sqbjects, and ;?lrls, wlll^sc rnore fantasy in 
distanc^in^ their stories. (This variable not ur>od to test 
distancing with changes in the dc/,roii of thr/jat because its 
componsnt sgore for action is confounded.)^ 

U\. Forml Beajnnine ^ Variables 2 and 21 were poo/lcd for any sort of forral 
story-narker at the- beginnin-^ of the story^ 

Scored as: l) none; 2) any. 

Frequency: 1) 49;^ 2) 71. 

Hypotheses: As for variables 2 and 21./ - ^ 

O' ' 
"U2. Use of Formal S torv^Markers . Variables 3, and 5 woro rccodod.pn 

two-point scales and sumr^ed to ;^iye a ^o'^ ncoro ran.in^ from O^fb: 

no formal marking to 3 for marking on/all 3. q\J^ 



Hypotheses;. Older subjects^ and girls, will use more formal inarkers 
of the story-mode. 
43» Any Avarcness oC Audience . Computed f rom "variable^ 7 and 8. 
.Scored as: 1) no awareness; 2) any awareness. 
FrequencyjjVl) 103; 2)17. " ' \ " 

Hypotheses:^ As for variables 7 and 8. 

^ T-Unit . Variable 1 divided by variable 19. 
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was necessary 
entries are 



Mean: "5^.2, s.d. =« 2.0. 
Hypotheies: As for variable 1. 

Test i Inter ic t i ons 



For a rumber of the analyses involving the children's stories, it 



to test for interactions in two-by-two tables in which the 
Proportions of a tjhird variable. If the proportions in the 
four cells are P][i>^P][2' ^21* ^22> proBlem is to test whether 
((p -P ^)-(P^ -PJ^)) deoarts significantly from zero. The variance of 

11 12 22 - O ; 

a proportiom is dependent upon^the true population value of each Pj-> which 

1 • * 

is unknotm^l However, the variance of arcsin\/p " is dependent only otv ^ 

' ' ij 

the sample lvalue of the n. . on vMiich the proportion is^ based. In particular,' 



if arcsin\/PjT is taken in degrees, the variance ^rill^be approximately 
82l/n, .. Irhe variance of the differences for testing the interaction will 
be the summation over i and j of 82l/n. .. To test the null h^i^pothesi's ^ \ ^ 
that therjs is'no interacti on,' we compute 7 



Z « (arcstnN/p^^ + arcsin\/p^ - arcsin\/p^ - arcsin \/p2^) A V Z 82l/nj;^^, 
ajid comaare it against the standard normal distribution. The test , can be^ 
improved (and was here) by compextsating for the ceiling effect oji arcslnN/p^ 
for p. / " 0 or 1, by substituting arcsin\/l/(4n) wji^n^p « 0, and - ' 

ir<:sin\/l/(^n)) ^Then p « 1. OWen (.1962) has tabled these values 
fbr ^iffeVenfe n.^s;, his figures are ijv radians and represent ^twice the 



vaWe of the simple arcsin transformation, however* Snedecor and Cochran 

"•■V ... 



(t9^67) discuss this test of interactioiisJ nnd table values bf arcsin in ^7^^ 
iliBgree^; ^ Langei: and AlDelson (197^) have recently discussed it in the 40*) 
sycHo^logical .literature, >though their ^calculations are in radians*, 



APPENDIX III ^ 
DESIGM AND ANALYSES Of SPECIFIC IKSTRUWEOTS 

Introduction 

This appendix describes^ problenxs of design and analysis thnt were 
specific to individual instruments or sets of instruments. Procedures 
during administration, scoring, .and data am»lysis ,are discussed. For 
many of the questions, the focus was on interpreting obtained results 
from a developniental perspective, rather than on hypotheses testing. 

Interviews One and Two^ and the Reading Questionnaire 

Two interview schedules (instruments II and I2, appendix IV), each 
taking approximately 30 minutes, were used with six and nine year olds; 
the reading questionnaire (I3) was to some extent a parallel instrument 
used with nine, thirteen, and seventeen year olds. Intervi-ews were all 
tape-recorded, using a portable cassette recprder. A separate copy of 
the* interview schedule was usred with each child, allowing notes to be 
taken on each answer to protect against loss of the tape, as well as to 
record any details not likely to emeifge on the taped record (e,g,,» , 
distractibility). The right-hand columns of the schedule were r^jserv^tl 
for. coding the data for computer analysis. 

The reading questionnaire was printed on la single sheet of p//per^ 

one copy of which was distributed to each student together with 3 sheets 

of -wide-ruled 8^x 10 inch white paper on ^7hich all answers were .written* 

, It took about 40 minutes to complete, though this varied cDnsiderably 

from individual ta individual. Scores from this measure were separately 

/ ^ ' 

cpded on 80-column sheets. . 

The interviews began inf ormal^^^y, with an e)^lanation that we wanted 
to find out vrhich stories boys and girli; liked, questioip about age, size 
of family, and exposure to stories, , (These were separately checked 
through school records, and* were used here simply as ^nn introduction to 
the main part of the, ifiterview.^^^The^ remainln,'^; questions were organized 
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around various topics of interest, each with its' own series of specific 

questions. These questions (included in .full in the schedules inijpperiaix " 

IV) provided the fr^imework f or. th4 interviews, though they were not 

rigidly standardized. Each phase of the interview began as indicated 

on the schedules, but each answer was explored until it seemed certain 

both theft the child had understood the question and that the examiner ^ 

had understood the response. Rapport was essential, and was raintained 

with standard interviewing techniques. If frustration seeded imminent;, 

leading questions were sometimes used; such 'led* responses were not 

counted In scoring the interviews. Scoring was done directly from the 

tapes Without transcript ionj full enough notes were nade on each child's 

interview schedule to allow It to be used latet as a tape-Index In 

making transcriptions of examples for discussion. 

The areas chosen for investigation emerged from the general 

literature on child development, especially from Plaget»s (1929) work on 

the child's conception of the world. The particular questions were 

selected after preliminary work with .a vertically ?;rouped class of five, 

six, and seven year olds in Southeast London In the spring of 1972, during 

Which many alternative formulations and modes of approach were tried out. 

An informal discussion of this Work.has been given else^^here (;^pplebee, 1973). 

.The witten questionnaire was designed to provide further 

information on questions which remain relevant afthe older ages, as well 

as to gather data on areas that are of 'interest only with the older 

•■students. Here previous investigations of literary response , were of mare 

importance than in the interviews; these have been summarized in Squire 

(1969), Purves and Breech (1972), and D'Arqy .(1973). A 'preliminary version 

of the questionnaire was used with one clans each of eleven, fourteen, 

and fifteen yea? olds during the spring of 1972; thoygh these came from 

the comprehensive school used in the main study, none of the students 

jr ■ 
particioated in both phases of the work. Questions were revised as a 
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result of this work to eliminate or ref brmulnte auestiona which emerp^ed 

♦ 

ns ambiguous, repetitive, or uninpormative. ^ ' * 

All scoring and annlysirs of data was do^ by the invesri^qator,^ 



with independent checks on ^aorinff consistency and c.-rtegory definitions* 
The interviews were scored directly from the tapes throughout the, testing 
period; interviews from the two age and the t^7<> sex gr6up|ji;;s were 
interspersed, but. the source of each interview, was known at the time of 

coding;^- ' ^ - 

Coding of the written responses was done without knowledr,e or , ^ 
the age of the. students , though because of .the time-schedulin?r in the 
study as a whole the' comprehensive and selective school samolcs were 
scored sepnrately. Scoring categories were defined in ndvnncG and expanded 
(with full rescoring) when interesting differences among responses seemed 
to be obscured; empty or low frequency categories were combined during , 
the -course of statistical analysis. 

The various series of questions incorporated inthese three. 
Instruments are discussed below. This includes a descriptl-on of the focus 
of each series, a list of the specific questions related '.to it (keyed to 
the instruments in appendix IV), any special problems in the annljrsis, and 
hypotheses that were specified in advance. Because of the overlapping 
nature of the questions and hypotheses, these are not repeated in detail 
bat only iri a .general form. Details of specific scores recorded, have been 
included at the relevant points in the main text. 

Series 1 (Questions 2.4 Zl.e., interview 2, question 47,. 2.5, 2.6, 2.8, 
2.9, 2.T2.) This is concerned with the origins and nature ofa-^tory— 
Where stories come "from, what happens in them, and whether the events and 
characters are real or imaginary. In addition to scoresV bnsed on each- 
question, nt>the end o_f thi interview each ' child was gi^?'in « rlob«l 
rating of the extent to which he treated stories ^s essentially fictional;, 
this was d_one before the specif ic questions wre scored. ^ .Hypothosoa ^jQg 
were: .Thnt the nine year olds, will' have a firmer s^nse thnt stories and 



their cbnrncters are usually fictioVinl rather than real; that the older 




subjects will be nore likely to recognize that stories are »inadeyp«, 
the products of men. ^. 

Series 2 ((^^estions 1.3, 1.12,-1.13, 2\5) This investigated knowledge of 
conventional forms for stories and their characters.' Hypotheses were: 
That "boys in stories will be expected to have a dog for a pet, girls to 
have a cat; that subjects whose own pets reverse the pattdm will show 
the same ex^ectatioa but to a lesser extent; that older subjects will 
show a firmer knowledge of common story-roles than will younger subjects; 
and that older subjects will have a better sense, of what stories are 
about and be better able to specify appropriate and inappropriate things 
to tell stories about.. 

Series 3 (Ouestions 1.7, 1*8, 1.9) This explored the extent to \/hich- 



subjects iiave begun to (differentiate among spectator-role genres, in 
this case the genres of story, poem, and rhyme. ^It ofters a partial 
parallel to questions approached through grid 4 (discussed below). 
Hypotheses were: That nine year olds will use more distinct construct-s in ^ 
distinguishing among the genres. \/ 

Series 4 (Ouestion ^.10) This explored the process of retelling unfamiliar 
stories^ in this case a f able-in-verse, *'The Blind Men and the Elephant" 
(appendix IV). This was read to each subject, a series of questions was 
asked about it, and then the child was Risked to tell^ it back to the 
intervie^^er. The responses were scored both for overall^ compeirence fn 
recall and for those formal structural features (tense, title, etc.) used 



- \ in scaring t)ie stories from younger children (cf. appendix 11^). In scoring 
f or recall of details, 52 points were specified, each of ^^hich received^ 
point if it were mentioned in the retelling; these are summarized in 
V supplementary table 7, appendix I. The fable and its mode of presentation 
Vere deliberately chosen tochallenge the children, in order to highlight 
the processes involved in retelling by examining them under 'conditions of 
stress; in many cases, howeVer, the difficulty Wfis more extreme than 

— mi 



Intended, forcing an nbandoni^ient of some comparisons initially intended 
and requiring naich care during the interview itself to prevent total 

0 

frustration and loss of cooperation. Hypotheses were: That the nine 
year olds will understand -the -story bettor and be better able to repeat 
it back; that subjects at all ages in retellin". the story will give 
evidence of having assimilated it to the world they known, but thftt this 
will be more evident at six than at nine as a result of the overall 
increase in competence, • • 

Series 5 (f^estions 1.5, 1.6,~r.l0, 1.1^1, 2.11, 3.2, 3.3, 3.7, 3.8, 3.9) 

Thi-s was concerned with constructs used in judging stories, with emphasis 
on constructs related to- liking and disliking. In the interviews, specific 
stories Which the child had said he likeU or did not like w^re used to 
focus 'the discussion; on the questionnaire students were asked to respond 
more generally. Responses were analysed in terms of both the number of 
different constructs (treating, the two poles as representing one construct) 
'children gave, and the »types* or nevels^ of response jrepresented* As 
discussed in chapter VIII, this latter analysis began using the. Purves- 
Rippere (1968) system of classifying responses, but this was abandoned 
part vay through. and a new system formulated* Hypotheses were: That 
older students will show greater differentiation within their construct 
system, as evidenced by the number of reasons for liking and disliking 
\Thich they are able to give; older students will show more separation of 
^personal Ttnd-public systems of evaluat;ion, by ^:iv{n5*)sepnrate titles for 
•favourite'' and 'best* stories; thnt the emergent (positive) pole of 
their^ constructs will be more fully elaborated than ^he submerg^nt 
(negative) pole at all ages, ' 

Series 6 ((^Jestions l.lO, 2.9, 3.5, 3.6) This was co^icerned with levels 
of discussing stories^ Open-ended questions asking simply that the student 
•tell about' or »write ab';utf stories were used after the preliminary 
study had sho^m that more structured questions (giving possible points 
to discuss) were often taken as outlines to be answered point -by-point* 
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Discussions of a favourite story (in the interviews) and of a story 
\^ich each student knows well (in the written responses) were divided 
into T-units (Hunt, 1965) and scored using the Purves-Rippere coding 
system*- As-wi-t-h- all scores from the interviews,- -this, analysis i;as done ^ 
directly fron the tapes, not from transcriptions* A comparison of codin^t 
froni 11 discussions that were fully transcribed with coding of the saitie 
discussions fron the tapes indicated that scoring from the tapes under- 
estimates the number of words by 3 percent and overestiinates the number 
of T-unlts by 4 percent* This was consistent across age and sex groups 
and does not affect the direction or statistical significance of reported 
differences, though it obviously" affects the averages reported. 

Scoring consistency in using the Purves-Rippere system was cdnrouted 
by taking a sample of 100 T-units (1 selected randomly fron each of the - 
essays) and having them separately receded by an independent examiner. 
This yielded 63 percent exact agreement in coding the 139 elements, 76 
percent 'in coding the 24 subcategories, and 81 percent in coding the 
5 main cate?,ories. These are within the range of agreement between pairs 
reported by Purves and Rippere (1968) for some of their o\m studies. 

After the initial analyses had been completed find the data analysed, 
the reanalyses reported in chapter VII were undertaken. For these, . 
categories were defined on the tJasis of problems and suggestions 'that had 
been noted <!uring the initial scoring. The full set of- essays ^ms then. • 
rescored in random order, with information on the age and class of each 

• student removed, •. ' 

Hypotheses were: That when responses were coded Into Purves-Rippere 
categories, the patterns exhibited by different age groups would' differ 
significantly from one another; that the change with n-.o would involve 
a shift from 'perception' subcategqries and elements toi;nrd ' Intorprotatlon 
subcategories and" elements; that those trends would be helrhtcnod v;hon 
responses marked by subjects as 'most Important' were analysed scpprntcly. 
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Series 7 ((Xiestions U13, 2,14, and 3,12) This carried the analysis of 
modes of response further by looking at uays of interpii'etin;); a set pf 
common sayingSf S.coring categories defined in advance were 'literal' 



\ 



and 'preneralized' interpretations, but in the process .o£ scoring it " 
became evident that the latter had two distinct subcategories: one - 
consisted of concrete exemplifications of the meaning, the other sought 
some generalized formulation that would encompass all of the /specific 
situations. All of the respbnses were rescored using this extended scoring 
system. Hypotheses were: That older subjects be better' able to 

explain the meaning of common sayings than will younger ones. 
Series 8 (Question 3.10) This was concerned with the extent to which 
older students valued 'realistic* rather than 'imaginative' stories; it 
stems from previous findings that adolescents of ten, re ject, 'fantasy' 
material, but involved no specific prior hypotheses. 

^ Background Inf ormntiofi ^ ' 

" - This instrument (A 1 in pppendix IV) was used with all secondary 
school stud'ents to provide background information on age, socioeconomic 
status, and interest in reading. During the preliminary studies , early 
versions of these questions \7ere included as part of the main instrumeats* 
This significantly increased the length of those instruments, howeVer, . 
and the background' questions themselves ^7ere frequently skipped over. 
During the main studies, the background sheet was given to all students 
during the last lO minutes- of the class (earlier to students who finished 
the other measures sooner) and the response was: consistently good» By 
keeping this information separate until after the main instruments had 
been scored, it was possible to do the scoring without knowledge of the 
age o'f the students involved. 
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Rea<iln<T Survey, 



This slip (instrument A2, appendix, IV) wns given out to" nil 

secondary school students by their teachers, anyr^hGi^e from 1 weekxte— 

dfiy in advance of t^he session. It a^ked for the titles of 8 different 

stories, corresponding to the 8 story-types, used on the r-airi study 

written grid. This was introduced after the proli^ninary study had 

indicated that choosing these stories (not in themselves of major interest 

, In this investigation) was itself a time-consuming task. During the 

final study, students were asked to fill, out the s-lips and bring them 

V 

•:^o the testing jsession to give more incentive n:o thinkinc^ about them; 
in ff^t the instrument was designed, simply to make the testing session 
go more smoothly and did not yield any data for. analysis on Its o^m. 

Repertory Grids , ^ ' . . , ^ 



Two orally administered repertory grids werd used during the course 
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of infeer/iews with six and nine year olds, and two written grids; were 
used with various sam^l,es of children between nine and seventeen* Grids 
' Gl and G2 (appendix IV) were used f6r the. main study of liesponses to , 
stories; grids G3 and GU, were used for the supplementary study of ^. 
N responses to other spectator-role genres and media# * ^ 

' - The orally ndEini^ered grids took from lO'to 20 minutes' to 

complete; children receiving interview schedule one received the main 
Study gi^ids.Jzhose*" receiving schedule two, the supplementary, study* grids* 
Responses. were sc^i^'^ed during testing and later checked from the tape 
.recordings. During the preliminairy study, coding was on n 3-point scale, 
but this was-'expnnded to 5 i^olnts during the final studios, xtith the 
' moderate scale-points '(•2» and ♦4»)',being used to indicate responses that 

: , were qualified (e.^., "It's sort* of good") or hesitant, ^'or the written 
grids, 5-point scales were used during bothl the preliminary and final 

^ ' y 

studies. 

Q During the preliminary Study, an attempt was made to elicit both ^9 " 



constructis ^ond story-titles from the children Interviewed. Ilelthor attempt 
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wns successful: * the youngest children had great difficulty in undcrstnndin 
the request to tell how two stories nre alike or different, and also had 
trouble sug^jesting stories to fit the various categories. In the final 
studies, stories were elicited instead from each' class teacher, and 
constructs were supplied a^s in the; Written grids • The preliminary studies 
did indicate, however, that even the youngest children were able to list 
examples of different genres (e#g#, of films, rhymes, stories), and the 
title-elicitatipn procedure was maintained for the supplementary study 
grids. 

A-'^teliminnry version of the writUen grids was constructed on the 
basis cff Carver's (1967) study of response to films by samples of 
apprentices, pre-university students, and professional critics; this was 
modified to bg. appropriate in the^study of stories nnd administered to 
the pame samples used for prelininsiry versions of the open-ended 
questionnaires. On the basis of those results, the wording of some of 
the constructs was changed to bring them nearer to the idiom of the 
students being studied; some were dropped to reduce the redundancy of 
'the list; and others were added after appearing freg^uently either in 
th€i list of constructs suggested as additions or in responses to items 
on thfe open-ended questionnaires* A shorter list of 10 constructs was 
compiled for use on the orally administered grids; this Wit§ designed 
to overlap to some extent that used on rk^ewritten grids, but again 
with modifications to make it more appropriate for the younger children. 

For the supplementary study, a twenty-first construct (eleventh 
on the oral grids.) was. constructed on the basis of the preference-order ings' 
for the various gentes and media* These were gathered on the background 
information sheet for secohdiiry school students, and at a different 
point in the interview for six and nine year olds» They were transferred 



to the grids in' the profcess of preparing them for k ey- punch int^«^ .fhe 
ranking of t]ie 7 ''genres for the written grids was transformed to n 
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5-point scale by collapsing the middle 3 ranks -into 1 and recoding from 
I to 5^ so that the scores would We , compatible with those for the other 
constructs; similarly, the 2 middle ranks V7ere collapsed for the 7 genres 
on the loral grids* This extra construct was labelled *genre preference* 

i ^ \ 

and treat-ed like the rest of the set for the reminder of the Analysis. 

During the prelirainarj| study, the process of eliciting the titles I 
for rating in the grids proved extremely time-consuming* As 'a result, • 
for the final studies the 'reading survey* described above was distributed 
in advance of the testing session* This was very succe^ssful, serving 
both to generate interest in the study (students found they rarely a<^reed 
about how to categorize a story and soinetimea argued at length about it) 
and to speed up the administration of the grid* Subjects were ndt 
required to use the same titles for the grid, however^ if they preferred 
to change* 

'In both the interviews anci the class testing with the witten- 
measures, it was emphasized that . *stories* could be narratives of any 
length; no distinction between novels and short stories, for example, 
was intended, and lists of titles that resulted suggest that' none arose* 
(Cf* supplementary tables 36 and 37, appendix I*) • ^ 

'For the written grids 'in the supplementary study, the preliminary 
version asked for rating^ of each genre *in general** This provoked 
considerable resistance from a feV member-s of each of the 3 classes j 
tested; many of the students ended up picking a specific t^tle and , 
respond.ing to it anyhow* In the final version of the supplementary smdy 
questionnaire, the request for answers t^^ach genre * in general* was/ \ 
replaced by the request for response^ to each child*s favourite example ^ 
of each genre; this insured that the selections for the various gfenres 
wouid at* least be systematic, though it obviously changes the na,ture of 
the resulting data* * / 

toin «tudy, grids were administered to alternating members of the 
same classes that received the open-ended, questionnaire; supplementary 



study p,rids were administfered to nil members' the suppleoGntrtry study 
samples described in chapter III* (The samples in the main and supplementary 
Studies, as well as tVie various ^ instruments given to each sample, are 
outlined^brief ly in supplementary table 38 as velU) Bothf near.uros took 
between 30 minutes and an hour to coipletd, with a wide ranj^e of 
individual difference 4n response time. Nine year olds receiving the 
main study measures were tested in groups of 5, with a preliminary 
session in ^^hich titles for the various story-types were discussed. (This 
replaced the preliminaiJy 'reading survey*, ^Thich the nine year olds were 
not asked to complete.) With all students, brief explanations were 
given for constructs vThich presented vocabulary difficulties. The 
most .frequent explanations were: 'moving* as an 'exciting story'^; 
'disturbing' i^as 'upsetting'; "'otiginal' as 'different from the othep 
you know'; 'slow-moving' as 'not much action'; 'full of ^^iolence' as 
'fighting'; and 'completely absorbing' as 'the kind of story where you 
want to keep going till it's finished'^ Al^ of these caused ^considerable ^ 
difficulty at nine but ^very little in the older samples'., / 

The 'l^rocedure itself, of usii^g the, 5-point scale^to record reactions 
to specific stories on specif ic .constructs, all arranged in a large grid, 
caused initial difficulty for a minority of studejits at all ages. In 
each case, however, ec brief stretch of talkln^he student through his 
.ratings of Cinderella and recordiVig them tsh: hiJn led to essentially a 
'eureka' reaction after which there wa^o lon^^.er any difficulty* All 
of the students at all ages were able to master the mechanics of the grid 
format, though some complnined that it was too ions and too repetitive. 
To avoid confusion abdut which 'story was being rated at any given time, • 

/ 

*m 

Students were encouraged to do all. of the ratings for one story before • ^ 
beginning to rate the next.. 

The written grids .for both the main and supplementary studies 
included a section asking students to supply the. opposite polos to the 

"4iG: 
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19 constructs ^^hich they b^d been asked to use in rating each title,. A 
similar procedure was used by Carver (1967); here it provided a check 
on the meanlngf ulness of constructs at different a^es, as well as on 
systematic a^e-changes in the meaning, of certain constructs. 

On the nviin study witten grids, subjects were asked which 2 
constiructs had' seemed nost important, and which 2 least important, "when 
thinlcing about a story,*' They werl also asked which story they h«d 
remembered best and ^^hich least i/^ completing the grid. Finally, they 
were asked which story "'most deserves to win a prize as the *best' story," 
■for comparison with responses from subjects completing the open-ended ^ 
qusstionnnire, 
Analysis of Data 

Opposite poles for each construct, stories remembered best and 

least, most and least important, constructs, construct^s add^d, and favourite 

and .best, storifes were tabulated ^by hand for each age and* sex group. Both 

the oral and yritten forms of the- grids T^ere structured so that data for 

computer' analysis of the ratings could be punched directly from tha 

initial results, without any need for further receding. For the .oral 
4 ■ . . 

grids the scoring form, and for the written grids the second page of each 

' • * / . ' 

questionnaire, served as 'the data sheet for key-punching* .Data were 

checked^ before punching._to" insure legibility and completeness; a fe^^ grids 

at each^age had to be i^etranscribed, . 

The major i^art of; the data .analysis for all of the grids was carried 

_ • ^-A 

out by the Ifedical Research Council* s grid analysis service^ under the 
direction of Dr» Patrick Slater, To him and to S, Jane Tutton, who did 
most of the data processing involved, the present investigator is yery 
grateful'. The analysis' be^an with Slater's IMGRiy pror;ram for individual. 
srids# This comoutes meanr* and variation for each construct and <sach 
^el^ment, together with measures of bias and va'^^bilit^, distances betV7een 
elements, correlations ifhd angular distances between constructs, frequencies 
for the various grading-scale points, and a principal jcomponents analysis 

A 1 ^ 
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for ench subject. In the frelininary stuc^ scores vere norma lizcj^^^bef ore 
the components analyses vere undertaken, kit in the final studies the 
analyses were carried through on the nW scores" in order to preserve 
differences in the variability of the constructs. A selection of 
scores from these analyses of individun/l^ grids were punched as well as 
printed, so that results for age^ and ^ex groups could be compiled by 
the present investigator. These have- been reported in chapters IX and X. 

Of the scores from IMGRID^ two^ need soine further comment.^ '3ifls ^ 
ranges from 0 when elements are balanced about the midpoint of each 
construct, to 1 ^7hen all elements are collected at one pole of each 
construct. It is equal to the squdre root of (4YM/(k^n)), ^rhere" k « 
r^inge on tl^e j^rading scale, VM = \^riance of the, construct means about 



the midpoint of the scale, and n f the number of constructs. Variability 



is, pimply the ratioof observed variation to the naxijnum possjl-ble 
variation, aaain with a range from 0 (no variation at all) to 1 (maximum) ^ 
It i^ exjual.to the square root 6f (4V/(n(m-l)k^), XThere {c and n are as 
above,' -m « number of elements, and V = variation about construct means 
(i.'e., sums of squares). As such, variability is a simple linear 
transf onnat'ion of within grid total variation, and also of the expected 
distance between elements;, if grids are of the same size and use .the . 
same grading scale, however, they can be compared without the adjustments 
that the mfea^urc of vayiability incorporates. 

' . Other aspects of JNGRID are described byifdatcr (1965, 1972b). 

the grids from ^ each age and -sex group were then analysed using 
COIN (Slater, 1972a), ^niich competes angular distances and correlations 
between constructs in each grid, and f rom th^^n an intraclass correlation 
coefficient, measuring, the amount of agreement between grids. Tlie angular 
dlst^ces.bet^^eon constructs fo^ each subject were also punched by this 
program ''fpr use in later analyses* , 

Slatet»s SERI2S program was used on each of the ar.e groups to 

• 416 ■ ■ 



compute means for eftch construct oh each element, as Well as for a ' 
breakdo\m*of variation due to elements, subject^, and subject by element 
interactions. This variatiola was accumulated across constructs to provide 
a breakdown of the i total variation abqut construct means, and was also 
used to compute .intraclass correlation coefficients for ratings on each 
construct^ (For formulae for the intraclass congelation, ,cf# Snedecor . 
and Qochrltn, 1967 j) For the supplementary study grids only,* SERIES was 
also used to calculate covariances and accompanying standard errors for 
compaVing elements on the same construct, and constructs on the same 
element, for each ffge group • 

For the main study grids. Slater's ADSLA program was used for a 
principal conponents analysis in which each element was treated as a 
separate observation, producing (for the written grids) matrices of 20 

' ■ • ■ ' ' ■ i 

constructs by 9 x n elements, ^There n " number of subjects. For the 
supplementary study, PREFAN was used to provide a similar analysis of 
matrices consisting of 7 elements and 21 x n constructs. In all cases, 
separate principal components afiaiyses were also carried out on the 
mean, or consensus ,\ratings for -each age group/ 



Conservative Tests in Analysl/s of Variance ^ ^ 

Analysis of varia;p{ce was used to te^t the significance of age, 
sex, construct, and element effects in the various grids. This is 
essentially a repeated measures design, with grids nested wi^thin age and 
sex. It is highly unlikely, however, that the t^^--!) 'between trials' 
correlations for the t ratings all estimate the same population pnrameter, 
or that the t variances are equal; the analyses of structuring in the 
grids were in fact carried out with the assumption that they would ndt 
be equal. This violates assumptions underlying the nontol tests of 
significance, but Box has^^^shown that when variances and covariances are 
unequal, an F-ratlo calculated In the usual way wlH.be distributed 
approximately as F, with degrees of freedom reduced by a function of C# 
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The mnximum value of i is 1, ^Thich occurs ^ihen/ the t vnrinnces are equal : 

/ 

and the t(t-l) correlations are equal; then the degrees of freedom are 
unchanged. The minimum value of i «.l/(t-lO; if multiply the degrees 
of freedom for F by l/(t-l), we get a maximum reduction in degrees of 
freedom and a conservative F-test» The cicact probability level for a 
given problem will lie sonexThere bet^^een that from the reduced degrees 
of freedom of the conser\'ative test, and the full degrees of freedom of 
the ordinary test# In the grids, the value of t (and the corresponding 
value of O varies from effect to effect; it will be equal to the number 
of constructs, of elements, or of elementa x constructs, depending 
upon ^^hich are involved in the particular effect being considered* 

The J conservative test is discussed further in VJiner (1962) and 
in. Edwards (1967)* # 
Hypotheses / 

, The primary concern in the repertory grfds was with developmental 

/ ^ ' 

ctinngGS in the structure and organization of the construct system as It 



.^/ipplies' to stories and related spectator-role genres* In general, it 
was //expected thnt the constructs would be more meaningful to the oJLder 

lildren, and thnt they would be more completely organized into a 
construct system* 

More specifically, it was expected thnt the totajl within grid 
variation would increase with age; that intraclass correlations between 
grids for both. angular distances and r/it.lngs TOuld increase with age; that 
the proportion of vai^iation accounted for by the first principal component 
— wcmid^ decreas^^rlth age; that the constructs ^7orl:s , oat:L-.gs_y_ojLJ?ould 
expect in the «nd', 'ends happily*, Uike real life', •could happen to 
me or my friends*, •easy to understand', and /simple' would become less 
positively evaluative; that 'like vrhat happens to*me' and 'like real 
life* would become less strongly rej^t^ to one another; that Cinderella 
would be construed significantly differently %.rtjshe clifferent age groups 
sampled; * J^hat there would bo clear consensus about the characteristics 



of •favourites* in the various genres and medio; that, the construct 
systems defined by responses to each of the genres studied would be 
Significantly related to one another; that »one I like' and •well-vxi tten» 
would become less strongly related to one another; and that 'well-wri tten* , 
•original', •slow-movino:' , 'teaches a lesson', 'makes me think', and 
'^disturbing' j7ould become more positively evaluative for the older subjects. 

It was also predicted that well-remembered stories would lead to 
more differentiation of the construct system than stories remembered 
poorly, but this analysis had to be abandoned because of confounding 
with evaluation: the stories remembered best were inVnriably favourite 
.stories or others liked very vrell, with a consequent restriction of 
variation relative to poorly remembered stories (^Thich showed a range 
from well to poorly liked). 

Teacher Ouostionnaire: Titlds , - , 

z~zr~jz ' I * . 

This instrument (Tl) whs used to glicit titles from the primary 

school teachers for use as part of the main study oral gi^id. Its 

* y. function was similar to that of the 'reading survey' given to secondary ^ 

schoiDl students. This resulted in a usable list 6^ titles tor each of 

the 6 classes involved, though because th6 study was carried^ out- early 

in the acad^ic year it was not always possible for the teacher to adhere 

to the story-categories indicated. Hence. there is more overlap between 

the stories than the format might suggest. (Rather than leave categories 

J)lank, teachers were asked to suggest other 'different kinds' that their 

classes would know.) In a few cases, titles suggested by the teachers 

Were not recognized by individual children; in such cases alternatives 

/from other classes were used. Supplementary table 8, appendix I, 

siimmarizes the actual titles used. 
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Vocabulary Scale • - - ' , — 

The Mill Hill vocabulary scale uas initially included to provide 

^ relatively quick, standardised measure verbal ability thAt could be 

used to describe the samples rather than to .examine individual differences 

/ ' r • ^ 

The TJral form of the scale was used in the interviews, and the written 

form with older subj^eces^ hs described in chapter III, however, the 

Witten version was abandoned aftelr initial efforts made it obvious that 

*it could ndt be successfully adminis^teirect without a second testing • 

session, itself precluded by problems of scheduling. The ordl form Wlis 

, given as part of the interview, however, and scored using Duilsden and 

# — 

Rbberfcs' (1955)^ norms* These are *more recent than those provided with 
the tests (Raven, 1965), which are simply a reissue* of the original i, 
1944 standardiza-tion^* S ' . ' 

Readin?: Scale 

Scores, on the Holbprn reading, test were made available by the 
school for all nine year olds in the study and are 'reported in chnpter 
III, These tests were given by the teacher at the beginning of the- 
academic year. Like the. Mill Hill vocabulary measure, the Holbom -scale 
is a relatively 'short test more useful for describing groups than for 
evalujiting the performance of individual childreji* Copies of the test 
are available in Watts (1944), ^^o als6 discusses its rationale and 

_ V . 

provides simple norms • , \ 
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Hame : 



*Keading Survey Sacksround Inf ontiation / 1 

Today^s ^late: _ 



Mr 



• Tick pne:* Kiss 



Class: 



Parents * occupat i ons : 



1. How much reading do you do, compared 
with other people your age? 

Tick one: 



How much reading do you do for your 
own pleasure, compared with how 
jnuch' you do for your teachers? 

9 Tick one : 



(duy, inonth/ year) 



Your birthdate : 



' a lot more than most 
a bit* more than most 

^about the same as- most 
a, bit less than most 
a. lot less than'^nost 

_a lot-more for myself . 
^a bit more for myself 

about the same for both 
^a' bit more for my teachers 

a lot more for my teachers 



3. How many books hoyd' you read in the pa^t U weeks ^ 
^?hat were their titles? 



A. Which of the/following do you most enjoy? Put a ' .^^f^,^^^^"^ ^^^^^ 
a «2t next to the second-best, and eo on for '3', 'A', »5S ^6% \ind . 



^, listening to pop music 

going ,to the cinema 

^reading a story 

going'to a play 



jrcad ing a poem 
j^atching a television serial 
reading a comic book 



Pveading Survey / 2 

focilay^s date: 



Name: ^ ^ 

For your next English lesson, think of a different story (novel or short story) 
for each of the following categories. ?ick stories you know well enough to answer 
some^^stions about, but be sure you have 8 different stories when you are done. 
y^ny sort of book can be used, as long as it is a story, and not a history, 
science text, or other book of information. 
/ ^ 

/ • - V . 

1) Your fj:vourite story: ^ _ . — ^ 

2) A stdry you do not like: ^ , . — 

3) A story of great depth: ^ 

6) A^story that is easy and quick to read: ^ — 

. 5) Another story you like: , ^ ^ ~ 

6) A very difficult (hard) story: ! 

7) A moving or gripping story: _ 

8) A story you have recently read or heard :_ 
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Grid Record Forti Gl 



Dnte: 



l»pole «, S-qu«lified «, 3=.nautr«l* ^-^juuHfied b, 5-?o1q b 



/__/_/_/_/-/•—/-/-/ 

1. very good -not ^ ^ ^ — — 

2. teaches a lesson-doesa* t ^ _ 

3. reBlly happenecj-mnde up * ; * 

^v. easy to understand-hard ^ . ^ 

5* ends happily-sadly 

6# interesting subject-boring 

?• long-short s-j 

8, older than you-younger ; ^ " 

9, serious-funny ' - 

10, one you like-don* t ^ 1_ 

Knmo:- _jr . . Date: ^. 



:^ubjcct*r 
/•go group: 
Se:c:^ 

7oc')b, group 
Toucher: 



1^ -very good-nob 

2« tenches n lesson-ooenn't ; 

3« really happaned-rnade up 

Ur. easy to understand -hnrd ^ ^ ^ 

.5; ends happily-sadly ^ ^ , 1. 

6, interesting subject-boring 

7# long-short c • 

8. older, than you-younger 

9;- serious-funny . . ^ i. 

10, one you like-flon't ; — 

riame: ' • ^"^e; , 



3ubject«: 
' group: 
Sex: 

Vocab^ group 
Teacher: 



1, very good -not ^ — 

2, teaches a lesson-doesn' t 

3« really happened -made up ^ 

4. eaay to understand -hard, 

5, ends happily-sadly , 

interesting^ subject-borini^ *: 

7, long-short * 

Z. ol'?er th!!n you-youn«;er ^ 

C , seri ous -funny 

10, one you lilce-don't - . 



Subject: 
/♦ge group: 
Sex; 

Vocab, group 
Teacher: 
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Rending Questionnnire G2 o 
Nome: - > Today dute: 



Bfelow Is n lint of vnrious kinds of stories* For e:ich one, name a story 
that you know very, well — but n ive 11 different story euch time . Try to 
use stories that are as different from each other ns you con thinlc of* 

1) Your favourite story: . 

2) A story you do not like: ^ ; 

3) A story of great depth: . 



4) A story that is easy and 

quick to read: • ( 

5) Another stpry you like: 1 

6) A very difficult (ha^d) story: ' 

7) A 5!oving or gripping stciry: ^ ^ , 

8) A story you have recently ' ^ ^ 
heard or read: ' _ . ' 

Vlhen you have finished yoiii should have a li.st of 8 different stories, 

l\o\r use your. 8 stories to fill in the 8 blanl< spaces at the top of the box on 
the next page* Te careful to 'put each one in the right space — your favourite^ 
story in the space narked ^favourite*, one you do not like in the space 
marked •not liked*, and so on/ The novel Tu rn About has already been placed 
in the first space as nri example, and Cirfderello in the second-/ 

Dowr> the side of the box are a number of things you might sny about n* 
Gtovy* For CinderellnT and each of your 3,tories, decide^'^/h ether you 1) agree 
completely with eoch thing that is said; 2) agree a little bit^ 
3) iteither agree nor disagree (or do not know); A)* disagree a little bit; 
5) disagree completely* Then put the number that goe^s with how you feel in 
the space und6r the story and next to the statements Turn About has teen 
done for you as a (made up) example* The in, the first space means that 
Someone 'agreed completely* that Turn A bout is *very good** The '3* in the 
second spttce means that they could not decide whether they agreed or disagreed 
that Turn About is Mistjarbing* * And the *5* in the.thtrd space means they 
•disagreed completely* that Turn About is*dull*«. ,• 

I 

How fill out the other 9 colujams, starting with Clnderello ond then doing the . 
8 stories you picked* Fill out all of the blanks for each story before going 
on to the next, ond do the stories in order (Oinderello, favourite, not liked, 
and so on)* De sure j^u use 0 different story in each column, ond onsirer " 
ell of the questions for each. (7ou xjlll be told Mhat to do with the blanl< 
voM (number 20) ofter you have finished oil of the others.) 

If you cannot decide obout an answer, or ^o.not think *a question makes sense 
for your particular story, put a *3* in' the space* 
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Renenber vhint the numbsrs pean« 



/ 



.// / / / / / 

3) Iteither tlgres r.or , ./S^*^'/^ / / / / / 7 A 

lr.{:sree( or don't Icr-ow I I 7 / / ./ / / / \ 

4) Olsngrse a littl3 bit , / ^/ C ,L /. / / ./ / 



it Very good , • 
2". Disturbing 

3. Dull 

4. -Jorhc out ns you '.rou 

expect in the end 

5. ' Te?!t;hes 'a lesson 
•6t Or ig I mil 



8. Could happen to me 
or ny friend^ 



0# iSnds happily 



10^ Sloxr-raovin^ 



11. Full of vi^i^nce 

12. vJell-written 
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13^ Completely absorbing*^ 

14. Kiikes ne thinic 
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^ 15# Simple 

16. Serious 
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17. One I .like 

18. Like renl life' 
H. IntersstirtgsiiSject 
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Name: 



.^3 



How thair you have finished rating each story on the descriptions ye have given you^ 
whnt -description have \ie bverlooked that, r.eems to you to be Important?^ Qror 
ejcniaple, yoii night thinl: it inportnnt to know 
If ti' story is »very old» or if it *h:is enough 
pictures* 



Of the 19 d^crj_Dtjons vrfi ich ve gave y ou> 
xrtiich tv;o seem to you to be the nost 
important uhen thinlcing about a story? 



*3 



;?hich tX7o seen lenst important? 



1.^ 

2.. 
1. 



Of the st ories you listed, vhich one did-you 
find you remembered best? 

:;hich did you remember leust^7ell? 

Below is another list of the descriptions ue gov(? you, vith a space for youi: ovm 
at the end. Jor^ecich one, wite in the spzice next to it vhnt you thought its ;^ 
oo oosite VJQS, that is, uhat u story uas^ like uhen.you disagreed with tjie 
description. (For example, if the description h:id been hot , for its opposite 
you night think of cold.) ' ^ ^ • _ 



1» V'sry good 

2. ris'curbing 

3. Dull 



J' 



- A. Vforks out as you would 
* ^'^expect in the end> 

5. Teaches a -lesson 

C,, Original 

7. 7Msy to uncerstrmd 

■ C# Could happen to me 
of my friends 

9. Znds happily ^ 

10. Slbw-moving 



n 



11. ?ull of violence 

J2, '?e.ll -written 

13. Completely absorbing 

16* iiakes me think' 

15. Simple 

16. Serious 

17. One I like 

18. Like real life 

.19. Interesting subject 
20, 



VShith^^to^y choao you knou most 

to win ii prize ns the ^bcr.t' story? 



If 



1. 
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. Reading Questionnaire G3^ 

..^^ ' Today •s date: , - 

« 

On the next pn-e you trill find « box uith 7 kinds of things to read, watch, or 
listen to written olong the top. For each of these things, thi^k of one example 
thot you like and write it into the space. (For example, ^;here it says of Ha , 
vrite in the name of a cinema film that, you lilte.'If you do not like toy films 
very much, pick one that you at least like better than the others ryou kno'.T.) 

How look at the descriotions along the side of the box. For each 
example that you oicked, decide for each description whether you 1) n^ee 
cOHolately thi.t it describes the ti\Cle you picked;. "2) agree a little bit; 
3) neith'-r ogree nor disagree (or do not knuw); ^) d-isagree a liteie bit; or 
5) disagree completelythr.t it describes your title. Then put the nuober that 
• goes ^lith how you feel in the space. y ^ 

For ^Bmple, if you agree comple?:ely that .the film you chose is ''very goodS put 
'ix'n^ in the space directly under 'a fili^M if you cannot decide if it is very 
goods put a •S' in^the space; and if you disagree conpletely that it is Wery 
goods put a »5» in the space. Fill out all of the spaces under the 7 titles 
in this way, starting uith »n film* and then doing *a poem*, 'a comic book% 
television serial', •a stofy*, »a play», and a 'pop song*. 




: er filling out the box on the n ext_ oa^, ^.7hat description have ve overlooked 
seerSf to you inoortant to nr^d? ( For 
^-„.«iple, you night think it inrportant to kno:7^ 

if llhings are 'very old* or »by a good author* •) 1. — ! 

tJc^thi s to fill in the la st space in thejDox. ^ 

Of the 19 descriptions TThich we f^av e you, '1. — 

which tuo seem to you to be the most ^ ' 

important? - ^» — — 

Uhich ,tWo s^em least important? , !• ... — 

''. ■ ' . • ^ 7. ' 



Below is -another list of ths descriptions we g!ive you, with a space for your 
o\m at the end. . For each one, wite in the space next to it what you thought its 
opposite was, that is, what something was like when you disngreed with the 
deqcTiTtion, (For exagiple, if the description had been hot, for its opposite , 
you night think of cp ^. ), .' 



11. Full of violence 



1. Very good 

2. Disturbing . * ^?ell-written 
3^ p^ll 13» Completely absorbing 

U. !?orks out an you i-xould I lakes ne think 

expect in the end 

.5. ' ^ * 

5# Teaches a lesson 15, Simple- 

6/- Original ^ , Serious 

?• Saay to understand 17 • One I like 

8,^ Could happen to me * . . , IS* ^^^^ 

or my friends 

ErJc 2;nds happily Lj^^ j Interesting subject 

10. Slo^T-moviniK ' 20» 



Remember vhat the numbers mean* 

'■ ~3 / . / / 

1) /gree conpletely / 1^1 

2) /^gree a little bit / I I 

3) Neither agree nor disagree / / / 
(or don't know) ' * / / / 

4) DisRgrea n little bit / / / 

/ / ; / 

/ / / 



.5) Disagree conpletely 



/ . / / 
/ •. / • / 
/ . / / / 
/ / / / 
/ / / / 
III I 
I I I I 
I I I I 
I I I.I 
I I I I 



I \ I ' I I A I / 

/q film /q poem /q comic/ a TV 7a story/o ploy / Q pop V 



/ -book / serltil/ 



/ song / 



1^ Very good 
2, Distxirbtng 
3- Dull 

4# *'orks out is youwoulc 
expect In die end 

5» Teaches a lesson 

&• Original 

7» 2asy to understand 

8. Could happen to me 
or my friends ' 

()• Snds happily 

10. SloxT-inoving 

11. Full of violence 

12. !'ell-t7rittei 



14. liakes ce thinic 
1-5. Sinple 
16. Serious 



i 1 'J -1. \ 


• i 


V \ i 1 








i [ ^ 


i 






1 1 ! 






' i 1 i 






\ 
$ 

1 






i ]; ! _ 1 




1 A 




i 1 1 






1 i' i 1 . 


, ) 

I 

I- -t 


f 1 i . ! 


! 


i ! 


■i . ! 1 


• 1 


! ! !■ i II 






I i 






! 


t i i • 1 




! \ 






■ ; . 1 1 




. 1 
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1 ■ < 

17. Cne I like 


i. i 1 ! 




1 


18. Like real life } 


1 ] .■ 1 




1 


1 

19. 'interesting subjject^ i 


' .1 !■ 




i 1 


20. - . ) 5 


1. w J 




! '1 



Grid Jlecord Form GA 



lopole 2:»qunlified a, 3»neutral, 6«qualifi^d 5«pole b 
roles: favourite film, ooen, TV serial, rhym^, story, *song 



/ 



•* /__/_/_/__/__/_/ 

\ 1. very good -not 

\ 2, tepchen n lonson-doesn' t [ 

.3. really hnppsned-mnde up ^ 

4. epsy to understcind-hHrd ^ 

5. ends hp.ppily-sndly [ ^• 

6^ interesting subject-boring 1^ ^ 

7. long-short ^ 

8# older thnn you -younger ; 

9. serious-funny ^ 

10« one you like-^don't [ ^ 

\ 

flane: ' 



1 • very good -not 

2, teaches a lesson-deesn' t 

3. really hnppenad-made up 
4# easy to understand -hard 

5, ends happily-'Saidly 

6. interesting subject-boring 
7# long -short ^ 

3. older thauVou -younger 
9,. serious-funny 
10. 'pne you like-don't 




iCirrae: 





■ 1 








e: 


J j 




f 1 l\ 


fill 



1# very good-not 

2. tenches n lesson-doesn* t 

3. really hnppened-made up 
A. easy to understand -h«'rd 
5, ends happily-sadly 

interesting subject-boring 
?• long-shorfi 

older tl^an you-younger 
9» serious-funny 
10, one you lilca-don'/t 




Subject;, 
/'.ge group: 
Cex: 

Vocnb, group 
Teacher; 



Subject: 
/^ge group: 
Sex: . / 
Vocab^ group 
Teacher; 



Gubject; 
Age jjroup: 
Sex: 

-Vocn^# group 
Tet)cher: 
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Interview Schedule I 1 

Ilrpie: *\ \ ' li P Otttre;^ 

Teacher: TJrth:^ 

/ge (from child) ^ ^ 



!♦ 3oes your^teacher rend to you in school^ 
• *.?hen? (Ho\f often?) - 



2, Do you hedr stories «t home? 
:?hen? (Ho'.r often?) 



3# irnnt ic 1! story? ^l- rhyne? poen? 



A. Gjfid Gl 

5* You said you liked • l-^hy? 



t. You said you did not like ♦ \ftiy? 



*:ho do you knot; thtit might like it? 'Try do you think he will lik 
it if you don't? (Is he your ageV) . . 



?• Hou does a poen differ from n story? How is it like a story? 
Z. How does r. poori differ from a rhyrae? How Is it like a 'rhyme? 

- — — \ — ■- — 

9i» How does a story differ froci a rhyne? Hot? is it like n rhyme? 



iC't !ni?»t is your favourite story? Tell me about it. 



\11* If you could give a prize to the best story ever^ x/ritten, \7h«t 
\ story xzould you pick? 



12, If you hear a ^^tory about ii boy, what^kind of pet will the boy 
Y usually have in the story? l . 



!/hat kind xrill a girl in n story have? 

^Do you have any pets? -Jhat? 



13. vShen you hear a story about n turtle, the turtle is usually 

^liSlI* ^^^^^ hear a story about n lion, the lion is 

us\^nlly? TJolf ? *. 

rubbit? ^ . fox? > 

f e i ry ? vl tch ? 

^Hitit doen it meart to say, "You must h?ive gotten out of the wrong 
, side of the bed this morning' ? 



15# Vocabulary .nciile. , 



Interview; Schedule I2 



Tencheir: , L ^ .irth^ 

iige (from chile) - 



Doer, your ter.cher rend to you in school? 
llhen? (Hou often?) ' 



2. . Do you hei'.r stories at hone? 
rJhon? (How often?) 



3; . Grid d4 ' . 

6; irnere do stories come from? (.fho. mnlces the book? 'Jhere does he 
get his stories? '"here does the story come from first?), * 



5* iJhnt sort of thin^^s happen in stories? {\Tciut nre they about?) 
Jhat things cf:n ue tell stories about? '.Ihot things don^t :7e 
U3u?»lly tell stories about? 



6. %ere does Cinderella live? 'llhere ir; that? now could ue ^e*: 
there? Could ue go i\rv'', vinit? 



"9 

?• 'Jhat is the story of Lit^tle '^ed sliding Hood iibout? '.Jhat happens 
in it? • Z i ^ 



S. Is Cinderelhi u reiil person? Uhat is she doing right nou? 



9. Are stories always about things that ronlly hnppen? 
!Rien did the things in ?.ed Zicing Mood happen? 



10* Pi^BL.•:• Uhflt is the story that I just read you about? 

Vlhy did the first rusn thinlc the ele|)hnnt was like *v ^7all? 

\?hy did the fifth num thinlc the elephant was like « fon? 

Kow coulc^ each nnn be partly right, and all 6t then! be wrong? 



■}o you !cnor; whfit a blind men is? Uhat? 

Itow you tell ne the gtory from the beginnings 

\l. Do you ever like to hear a story over again? ''hy? 



12* Hav6 you ever seen a giant? llhy do* you thin!: that is? Where 
do you thin!: they live? . * 

A3. !?hat does it ne£in to say, -Uhen the cat^s a'Jay, the mice will play"? 



V 
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The Fable 

This is a <5tory» nbout six men from a far-away place called Inclost'an. 
Listen to it* carefully ^as I read it to you, so that you can talk about 
itr vith me. ^ * ' 



The Blind Men and the jElephnnt 

'It was six men of Indostan. 

To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the Ellephant 

(Though all of them were blind), 
That.^each by observation 

Might satisfy hfs mind» 

The First approached the Elephant, 

And happening to fall 
Against his , broad and sturdy side'. 

At once began to bawl:' 
"God bless me! but th© Elephant 

Is very like a wall!" 

« 

The Second, feeling of the tusk. 
Cried, "Ho! what have w$ here 
So very round and smooth ahd sharp? 

To me »tis mighty clear^ 
This wonder of an Elephant 
' Is very like a spear!'.', 

The Third approached the aniinal. 

And happening to take > 
The squirming trunk witrhin his hands. 

Thus boldly up and spake: 
"I see," quoth he, "the '^lephanf' - 

Is very like a snake!" 



The Fourth reached "hjAt an eager" hand. 

And felt about '^the knee, 
"What most this wondrous beast is like 

Is mighty plain," ouoth he; 
"»Tis clear enough the Elephant 

Is very like a tree!" 

The Fifth who chanced tb touch the ear 
Saidf '"E'en the blindest ir<nn 

Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can. 

This marvel of an Elephant 
. Is very like a fan! " 

The Sixth no sooner had begun 

About the beast to grope, ^ 

Then seiziil^ on the swinging tail 

That fell within his scope, 
."I see,*' quoth he, "the Elephant 
Is very like a rope!" 

And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long. 
Each ih his' o\m opinion 

* Exceeding stiff and strong, 
^Though each was partly in the right. 
And all were in. the wron^! 



--by John Godfrey Saxe, in Story. Poems > 
selected and edited by Louis Untermeyer, 
Pocket Library, 1957. 

The final stanza is omitted for the 
present investigationt ^ . 

So oft in theologic wars. 

The disputants, I ween. 
Rail on in utter ignorance 

Of what each other mean;. 
And ^rate about an Elephant . 

No one "of them has seen! 



Additional questions (not on interview schedule): 

V/hat do you think of that story? (immediately after reading fajDle) 
What does «to learning much inclined* mean? (after '-blind*)^ 
~ Which do you most enjoy doing: going to the cinema to see a f ilm< 
listening to a poem, watching television, listening to a rhyme, or 
listening to a song? Which next? (and so on, ranking 1 to ^) 
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' Rending Ouestionnnire I3 

w 0 

^ • Please answer these questions on tho sopMrate pnper provided 

!♦ Urite your name and tod^iy's dote on the top of the first page, 

2. _ VJhot different reasons are there for liking a poem or story? 

3. llhat different reasons are there for not liking a poem or story? . 

6» Of th^ reasons you have just giVen for question^ 2 and 3, which tuo 
are the most important? - ' • 

5» Pick any poem or story that you know \7ell and write about it» 

6» Looking bcjck at your answer to' question 5, underline the one most 
important thing about the story or pdem. 

?• Do ^QLU ever read a book over ijgn^in? \Ihy? 

'Jhat is your feivourite story of all those you know? 

9» Uhat story of all those you know most deoerves 'to win a prize as the 
- 'best' story? (If you think it should be^ this can be the same as 
yoyr answer" to question 8.) • * 

10* Is it* more important that a story be true-to-life or imag*inative 

and original? Why? - - * ' 

V 

11» What sorts- of things would you think aiout if you were, deciding which 
stories and poems it would be more important to read v/lth your teacher 
and which to read on your o\m1 % / . 

12« Briefly explain what each of the following sayings means'. 

a. VJhen the cat's away, the mice will play* 

b» Birds of a feather flock together. 
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fenchor (^lestionnaire : Titles (Tl') ■ 



Name: \ ^te; 

V —■ ^ 

For the study of childron^s ideas about literature, I need a set of six 
different Tstories with which All of the children in your class will be 
familiar* Can you help by suggesting one title for each of the 
categories below— -6 different titles in all, plus the reading series with 
Which they are most familiar? The list at the 'bottom of the page includes 
some that appeared in prelimlnnry^studies at another school la^t term; it 
iiiay help a bit in thinking; of titles. (Please do not use C inderella^ ^^ sttic 
that is being used in another context.) 

a# The reading series used (titled as the children know it, e.g., *»Teter — 
and Jane* for Ladybird): ^ 



Six stories^ 

1. A story ^the children ask to hear over again: 

2. A story they have recently heard: 

3. A stor:^ they.fi-nd difficult to understand: 

4. An easy, 'light* story for them: 

5. Another story 'they like: 

6. Another they find diffit;ult: 



' Suggestions from last tern : The Three LJLttle Pigs, Sno^7 White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, The Three Billy Goats Gruff, .Sleeping Beauty, Little Red 
•Riding Hood, Goldilocks and tHe Three Bears, The Wolf and the Seven 
Kids, Beauty and t-he Beast, The Prince and the Pauper, Chicken ^ticken. 
The Elves and the "Shoemaker, Rapunzel, Jack <ind the Beanstalk, The Miller 
and the Donkey^anci the Son,* The Gingerbread ton, Peter ^nd^ the V/olf , 
Wind in the Willows, Th^ Little Wooden Horse, Wiiu\ie the Pooh> Piiuiochio, 
The Enormous Turnip^. Harry the Dirty Dog, |«mbi, Gr^y Rabbit Storiesy- 
Peter Pan, lOl Dalmations, The Pied Piper,' The Phantom Tollbooth, The 
Silver Sword,, The~Hobbit, King Arthur, Orla^i^o, Charlotte's Web. 
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